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Before you decide what colors 
to paint your house send for our 
free portfolio of exterior color 
schemes, containing 15 attractive 
color combinations. 


The advantage of this portfolio is that it shows 
houses in colors. It is always difficult to select 





Chis is a miniature reproduction of the dining pJeasing color combinations from color cards. 
room in our Cottage Bungalow portfolio. This 


portfolio presents a complete plan for interior It is also difficult to select the paint, varnish or 


decorations. Each room in the house is shown 
in colors, accompanied by complete specifica- ; . 
tions for producing the effects shown. Even This portfolio not only suggests many har- 
the rugs, draperies, hangings and furniture are monious combinations but also contains complete 
included. If you are going to build, remodel specifications for securing the results shown, nam- 
or redecorate you will find this portfolio most. ; . . . ; 

helpful. You can adapt any or all of the ig the particular paint, varnish or stain which 


suggestions it contains to your own home, or will make these pleasing results permanent. 
we will, upon receipt of a complete description 


of your house, prepare special suggestions with- Send for portfolio today. You incur no obligation by doing 
out cost. This service of our Decorative De- ‘0. If it brings you to a better use of good paints and teaches 
partment is at your disposal and is offered youto distinguish between paint that spreads well, holds its color 
without charge. and protects and paint that does not, it will serve its purpose. 


*¢ SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
= PAINTS & VARNISHES 


stain best suited to the surface it is to cover. 
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Stencil 
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Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask your local 


For the Special Home Decoration Service write 
dealer for color cards and full information. 


to the Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept., 
620 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
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Our Advertisements 


We guarantee our subscribers (of record) against 
loss due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any 
advertisement appearing in this issue, provided that 
mention of Success MAGAZINE is made when order- 
ing. This guaranty does not cover fluctuations of 
market values, or ordinary ‘‘ trade talk,’’ nor does 
it involve the settling of minor claims or disputes 
between advertiser and reader. Claims for losses 
must be made within sixty days of the appearance 
of the advertisement complained of. The honest 
bankruptcy of an advertiser occurring after the 
printing of an advertisement by us only entitles the 
reader to our best services in endeavoring to secure 
the return of his money. 





Expirations and Renewals 
If you find a blue pencil cross in the space 
below, your subscription expires with this ( March) 
issue; if a red pencil 
cross it expires with the 
next (April) issue. 





Subscriptions to begin 
with this issue should be 
received by March 15; 
to begin with April, 
should be received by April 15. Subscription 
price: $1 a year; in Canada $1.20; foreign coun- 
tries, $2 a year; all invariably in advance. On sale 
at all news-stands for roc. a copy 
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A Watch 
of Efficiency a 


ll: 5 
renton.:- 


7 and 15 Jewel Models 


$5 to $15 





E Ingersoll -Trenton 
watch stands right up 
among those few leaders 
which vary only by seconds. 


Jewelers pronounce it a 
remarkable timekeeper, re- 
gardless of cost. Those who 
carry it consider it the equal 
of any watch. It has built 
a sound reputation for close 
timing. 
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Its movement is the bridge 
model construction like the 
finest of the highest priced 
makes. You can buy this 
watch at such moderate 
prices for three main reasons: 


Our entire Trenton factory is 
concentrated on manufacturing 
one size and type of watch in 
immense quantities at lowcosts, 
Efficient marketing excludes the 
middleman andallows the legiti~ 
mate jeweler to buy direct from 
the factory. 

Moderate profits to manufactur- 
er and jeweler secures large 
sales for both. 


There is no handsomer watch than . 
the Ingersoll-Trenton. It will 
give a generation of service. 


For the sakeof making yourmoney 
buy its utmost ask to examine the 
Ingersoll-Trenton before buying. 
Responsible jewelers everywhere 
sell it at our advertised prices. 


The $5 ““I-T”’ is in a solid nickel case. 
The $15 “I-T”’ is in the best quality 
gold-filled ““I-T’’ case, guaranteed for 
25 years. 

We have the most informing watch 
book ever published. Write for a copy 
of “How to Judge a Watch.”” 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
30 FRANKEL BUILDING NEW YORK 
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Success Magazine 


Useful Books for Everybody 


IFTY-SIX crisp, compact hand-books, that tell how to write and answer letters and invitations, how to 
dress for all occasions, how to respond to toasts, how to entertain a company with games, cards, dancing, 





ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life 
is often marred by bad manners. A perusal of this 
work will prevent such blunders, 


LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. This 
admirable book shows by numerous examples just 
what kind of letters to write for all occasions, and 
teaches the reader to become an accomplished 


yriginal letter writer. 


BUSINESS LETTERS. By Calvin O. Althouse. An 
expert here shows by numerous complete exam- 
ples from real business, how to write business let- 
te effectively. Every letter a business man 
needs. The book includes also a full list of busi- 
ness forms. 

QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A clever 
compilation of pithy quotations, selected from a 
great variety of sources, and’ alphabetically ar- 
ranged according to the sentiment. 


SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS. By C. S. Rex. 
Here are more than one thousand subjects, ar- 
ranged alphabetically. It is Shakespeare con- 
densed, in a form for practical and universal use. 


EPITAPHS. By Frederick W. Unger. This volume 
is full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy, with a 
touch of the gruesome here and there for a relish. 

s the most carefully made collection of the kind. 


PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. A representative 
collection of proverbs, old and new; and the in- 
dexes, topical and alphabetical, enable one to find 
readily just what he requires. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. Bechtel. 
Here is information for everybody, whether it per- 
tains to health, household, business, affairs of 
state, foreign countries, or the planets, all conven- 

ntly indexed. 


A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. 


tel. 


By John H. 
The average person won't take the time 

ok up mythological subjects. This book tells 
t a glance just what is wanted. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. No ne- 
cessity for studying rules of rhetoric or grammar, 
when this book can be had. 

the study of either. 


PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. Over 5000 
words pronounced in the clearest and simplest 
manner, and according to the best authority. 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. Any 
ne with the least desire to add to his vocabulary 
yuld have a copy of this book. 


READY MADE SPEECHES. By George Hapgood, 
Esq. A book of carefully planned model speeches 
to aid those who, without some slight help, must 
remain silent. 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. Noth- 
ing adds so much zest to a dinner as a good story 
well told. Here are hundreds of them, short and 
pithy, and easy to remember. 


It teaches both with- 


TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you 

t give for the ability to respond to them? No 

need to give much when you can learn the art so 
easily from this little book. 


THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William Pitten- 
ger. Here are directions for organizing debating 
societies, and suggestions for all who desire to dis- 
cuss questions in public. 


PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few persons 
can punctuate properly. A perusal of this book 
will remove all difficulties and make all points clear. 


ORATORY. By Henry Ward Beecher. This volume 
contains a famous address of Mr. Beecher in which 
he gives a masterly exposition of the fundamental 
principles of true oratory. 


CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. Some people 
are accused of talking too much. What to say, 


just how and when to say it, is the general aim of 
this work. 





EACH 50 CENTS 


STORIES WORTH TELLING. By Herbert Leonard 
Coggins. Illustrated by Claire Victor Dwiggins. 
Here is the cream of all the funny stories, and not 
an objectionable one among them. Mr. Dwiggins’s 
one hundred pictures add to the fun. 


READING AS A FINE ART. By Ernest Legouve. 
The directions and suggestions contained in this 
work will go far toward the attainment of this 
delightful and valuable accomplishment. 


SOCIALISM. By Charles H. Olin. Socialism is ‘‘in 
the air.” This gives in a clear and interesting man- 
ner a complete idea of the economic doctrines 
taught by the leading socialists. 


JOURNALISM. By Charles H. Olin. What is news, 
how is it obtained, how handled, and how can one 
become a journalist? ‘These questions are all an- 
swered in the book. 


VENTRILOQUISM. By Charles H. Olin. This book 
exposes the secrets of the art completely and shows 
how almost anyone may learn to ‘‘throw the voice” 
both near and far. Fully illustrated. 


CONUNDRUMS. -By Dean Rivers. An excellent col- 
lection of over a thousand of the latest and bright- 
est conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, 
poetical and French conundrums. 


MAGIC. By Ellis Stanyon. This complete volume 
contains full and intelligible descriptions of all the 
well known tricks with coins, handkerchiefs, hats, 
cards, flowers, etc. Illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. By 
following the simple instructions in this complete 
manual anyone can readily learn how to exercise 
this unique and strange power. 


PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. This 
complete volume contains an excellent collection of 
all kinds of games for amusement, entertainment 
and instruction. 


BRIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. By Boston. An 
expert here explains how to play a game and win 
it, with every principle and play fully illustrated. 
The book also gives the complete Laws of Bridge. 


WHIST. By Cavendish. Twenty-thirdedition. No 
Whist player, whether a novice or an expert, can 
afford to be without the aid and support of Caven- 
dish. 


SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE. By George Hapgood, 
Esq. With the aid of this book and two decks of 
cards anyone, anywhere, can make a lonely hour 
pass quickly. 


ASTRONOMY: THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY. By 
Julia McNair Wright. Can you tell what causes 
day and night, seasons and years, tides and 
eclipses? These, and a thousand other questions, 
are here answered. Illustrated. 


BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE. By Julia 
McNair Wright. The scientific subject of Botany is 
here made as interesting as a fairy tale. Illustrated. 


FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben E. 
Rexford. This volume treats mainly of indoor 
plants and flowers, those for window gardening, all 
about their selection, care, light, air, warmth, etc. 


DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete in- 
structor for all dances. A full list of calls for 


ee dances and roo figures for the german. 
Illustrated. 


FORTUNE TELLING. By Madame Xanto. All the 
approved ways of piercing the future, by cards, 
dominoes, dice, palmistry, tea or coffee grounds, 
are given here in convincing form. 


ASTROLOGY. By M. M. Macgregor. If you wish to 
. know in what business you will succeed, or whom 
you should marry, you will find these and many 
other vital questions solved in this book. 








or fortune-telling, how to act in sudden illness or accident, how to avoid law suits, and how to do promptly 
and well a thousand important things which few persons have been trained to do. Written by experts, reliable, 
up-to-date, interesting. They will make you COMPETENT and EFFICIENT. They average 200 pages, size 4) 
by 6 inches, handsomely bound in green cloth; with heavy paper wrapper in color to match the book. 





DREAM BOOK. By Madame Xanto. This book pre- 
sents the old traditions proved by time and the 


experience of famous Oriental, Celtic and early 
English observers, 


PHRENOLOGY. By Charles H. Olin. With a little 
study of this fascinating science you can analyze 
your friend's character, give useful advice, and find 
a way to success for yourself and others. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. By LeilaLomax. Physiognomy as 
explained in this book shows how to read character, 


with every point explained by illustrations and 
photographs. ° 


GRAPHOLOGY. How to read character from hand- 
writing. By Clifford Howard. Anyone who under- 
stands graphology can tell by simply examining 
your handwriting just what kind of a person youare. 


CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. Why do 
you raise your hat toa = Why do you always 
offer the right hand? hese and many other 
questions find answers here. 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. This 
volume furnishes full and trustworthy information 
on the subject, and by means of it anyone will be 
able to read character. Illustrated. 


CIVICS: WHAT EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW. 
By George Lewis. Contains complete information 
on such topics as the Monroe Doctrine, Behring 
Sea Controversy, Extradition Treaties, and hun- 
dreds of other equally interesting subjects. 


LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By Paschal 
H. Coggins, Esq. This book furnishes to the busy 
man and woman information on just such points as 
are likely to arise in every-day affairs. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Paschal H. Coggins, 
Esq. This is parliamentary law in a nutshell for 
people who need plain rules, and the reasons for 
them, arranged for quick use. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By Edward 5S. Ellis, 
A. M. All the classical allusions worth knowing, 


and so ready of access as to require little or no 
time in looking up. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. By Edward S. Ellis, A. M. 
The lives of the leading Greeks and Romans of 
ancient times in concise and condensed form. 


THE DOG. By John Maxtee. All the essentials of 
dog keeping are here, from kennel to showbench, 
and from biscuits to flea-bane. Illustrated. 


CHICKENS. ByA.T. Johnson. Illustrated. A book 
that tells all about chickens, how to combat disease 
and vermin, how to feed and otherwise care for the 
growing brood. 


GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. A complete history 
of the game, together with instructions for the 
selection of implements, and full directions for 
playing. 


RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES. By Louis A. Fleming. 
A thousand and one ‘‘best ways” to preserve 
health, comfort and appearance. It has something 
for every member of the family. 


HEALTH: HOW TO GET AND KEEP IT. By Walter 
V. Woods, M. D. This book tells what Health is, 
what makes it, what hurts it, and how to get it. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By F. J. Warwick. 
What to do in all kinds of accidents as well as in 
the tirst stages of illness, with a brief and simple 
statement of the human anatomy. Illustrated. 


NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. The fullest par- 
ticulars are given for the care of the sick, not onlv 
in the simple, but also in the more serious ailments. 


ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. If you wish 
to install an electric door-bell, construct a tele- 
phone, or wire a house, this volume will furnish the 
required information. Illustrated. 


Our 150-page Catalogue is sent with every order, or will be mailed to any address for the asking. The books mentioned 
are for sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 924 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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SEE PAGE 3 
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FORTUNES FOR FARMERS IN THE HOUSTON 
DISTRICT OF TEXAS 





“ASK THE MAN FROM TEXAS” 


WENTY years of successful experiment and 
‘3 three years of energetic exploitation, have made 
it known throughout the Nation, that the Gulf 
Coast Country of Texas, buying and selling through 
Houston, offers more and better opportunities for FARM 
INVESTORS than any other portion of the continent. 

For these reasons: 

FIRST—Fertile lands at from $25.00 to $100.00 
per acre can be purchased throughout the district. 

SECON D—These lands intelligently cultivated, pro- 
duce incomes ranging from $25.00 to $500.00 per acre 
according to the crop grown. Rice $25.00; Sweet 
Potatoes $75.00; Irish Potatoes $75.00 to $100.00; 
Peanuts $50.00 to $100.00; Cotton $25.00 to $75.00 ; 
Alfalfa $25.00 to $100.00; Strawberries $200-00 to 
$500.00 ; Canteloupes $75.00 to $300.00 ; Watermelons 
$50.00 to $300.00 ; Sugar Cane $25.00 to $75.00 ; Figs 
$75.00 to $300.00 ; Oranges $100.00 to $500.00. Sworn 
statements by growers show that a revenue of $1000.00 
per acre on oranges is not uncommon, the income 
being governed by the age of the orchard. And so on 
down a list of more than one hundred products of 
Houston district farms, orchards and gardens. 

THIRD—Farm and orchard values in the Houston 
district, while advancing rapidly, are still held at prices 
lower than similar lands elsewhere, and their earning 
power will pay handsome returns on values far in 
excess of present prices. 

To Illustrate: Raw lands in Southern California 
orange districts and in the Oregon and Washington 
apple districts sell for $250.00 to $500.00 per acre. In 
the Houston district adjacent to orchards and gardens 
earning $300.00 to $500.00 per acre per annum, raw 
lands of identically the same kinds, can be bought 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


from $50.00 to $100.00 per acre, and equally good 
lands a little farther back for $25.00 and upwards. 
And this in the RAIN BELT with 40 inches of pre- 
cipitation annually, and distributed during the grow- 
ing period, when most needed by the crops. 

The Explanation: The upward tendency of farm 
and orchard land values in the Houston district of 
Texas is just beginning. Investors who come now get 
in on the ground floor. 

Is it surprising that more well-to-do farmers and 
orchardists are buying lands and settling in the Houston 
district than in any other section of the continent? 

Here is the fact of first importance. The Houston 
district produces crops as valuable, and at lower cost, 
than California, and it is 2,000 miles nearer the great 
central and eastern markets of the United States. 

Houston, besides being the center of the world’s 
greatest and richest farming districts, is the industrial 
center of the Southwest. 

Seventeen great railroads, converging at Houston 
from all points of the compass, meet the Sea via the 
Ship Channel, assuring, on account of water competition, 
cheap transportation rates to all parts of the world. 

The bond issue guaranteeing $2,500,000.00 to com- 
plete Houston’s Deep Sea Channel, was recently voted 
upon and carried by an overwhelming majority. 

At Houston the hum of industry prevails. There 
are scores of factories, but room for more. In almost 
every line the demand exceeds the supply. Climatic 
conditions are ideal, with sunny days and cool breezes 
from the Gulf at night. 

A letter stating positively just what particular infor- 
mation is wanted, will bring complete data by return 
mail. Address 
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GET EXCLUSIVE CONTROL 
of Oliver Typewriter Sales 
in Your Locality! 


File Your Application Immediately © 
Territory Going Fast f 


The Oliver Typewriter Company is rapidly extend- // , 
ing its Agency System to 100,000 towns and villages throughout the United af 
States and-Canada. Your town is on the list. Investigation costs nothing.’ It 
may result in securing for yourself the local agency for the fastest-selling 
typewriter in the world. We make an Exclusive Agency Contract that 
carries with it the absolute control of all sales of Oliver Typewriters in the 
territory assigned. Hundreds who hold these contracts make thousands 
of dollars a year. The agency is a business asset worth real money. 


Oliver Typewriter Local Agency Contract fd 
Is a Highly Profitable Franchise - - ;", 


To understand the money-making possibilities of an Oliver Local Agency, ¥ 
just bear in mind that it is an exclusive franchise—a legal document, officially 
signed by this Company—that allows you a profit on every Oliver Typewriter sold 
in the specified territory during the entire life of the arrangement, whether the sale 
is closed by yourself or by one of our traveling salesmen. \f you were offered a 
franchise giving you a share of the tolls on every. Telegram or Telephone Message 
sent or received in your territory—wouldn’t you cinch it ? 

The Telegraph, the Telephone and the Typewriter.are three great agencies of public service. 

If your application is received in time and your qualifications are satisfactory, you get the profit on graph a accountants, cashiers 
all local sales of the greatest typewriter in the public service today. A typewritet on which the patents alone of banks and other salaried men -can 
are worth several millions of dollars. their positions and take on this 

work ‘in addition. . 


A Giant Industry 17 Cents a Day Clergymen, doctors, lawyers, teach . 
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i) /One Hour or 


In larger towns and cities, the Local 
Agency for the Oliver Typewriter 
demands one’s exclusive time. In 
smaller towns and villages the work can 
be done in spare time. Clerks, tele- 


ers—can easily make extra money out of 


The Oliver Typewriter works are the ceasing demand throughout the entite Purchase Plan the Local Agency. ~ Merchants, trades- 







largest in the world devoted exclusively world. Our manufacturing facilities have : y men, real estate and insurance agents, . 
to the manufacture of typewriters. Here increased every year since our incorpora- This convenient Plan of Purchase puts printers, newspaper editors, proprietors 
are seen acres of machinery, manned by tion. We invest a fortune in the Oliver Typewriter within the of hotels, stationery stores and others 
hundreds of experts, turning out a fin- new machinety and new build- reach of everybody. - It makes a find the Local Agency for the Oliver 
ished typewriter every 3% minutes. This _ ings every year. The secret smooth path for the LocalAgent. | hares an extremely profitable ad- 
stupendous rate of production, ever on of this amazing growth is in ' It rings the door bellsof possible —_junct to their regular business. 

the increase, is necessitated by the never- the machine itself. buyers—it actually opens the We don’t want anyone to apply for 



























doors! Think of being able to ~ the agency solely to secure a $100 type- 
offer the biggest hundred dollars’ _writer at our wholesale price, but only 
worth in America for SEVEN- where, if the agency is given him, the 


TEEN CENTS A DAY! applicant intends not only to use and 
The Agent can buy—and sell— endorse the Oliver Typewriter but to 
Oliver Typewriters for pennies! co-operate with us in placing other 


It’s the most attractive Pur- machines in the territory assigned him. 
chase Plan ever applied to type- 
writers. \ts success is shown Send Coupon or Letter for 


by the record-breaking sales . ”? 
bsthed wep byourLocalAgents. Opportunity Book 

The earnings of We are establishing Local Agencies 
some of these just as fast as we find the right men. 
agentsexceed those We have printed the ‘‘ Opportunity 
ofmanymerchants. _Book” in order to give each inquirer,the 
most accurate and 


ain ad¢gquate informa- 

tion, The book will 

> tell’ you just what we 

sce. Know about the 
Typewrit@y portunity that awaits » 

ae - your grasp. it paints 

The Standard Visible Writer no alluring siatanes of 

The Oliver Typewriter success to be won without effort. It will 

has no counterpart. It not appeal to idlers. 1t’s meant for those 
who mean business, 

Its message is to virile, aggressive men 
who fully understand that splendid rewards 
in money and glory must all be honestly 
ne ys earned. Opportunity is looking you 
Fee ee right in the eye. What are you going io do 
livere100% of efficiency. It | about it? Send for the book immediately. 
has a wider range of prac- Cast your fortunes with our 15,000 Local 


tical uses, a moreextensiv ents il as 
. of special pos corte $e while the way is open (79) 
tences than any other ty pe- 
writer. Prima im- 
icity is the 
— of a4 
mphony in 
cs It has 


torch of ** VISIBLE WRIT- 
ING.” Today, because of 
the Oliver, all standard 






THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
244 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send “ OPPOR- 
TUNITY BOOK” and details of your 
AGENCY PLAN, 












Peete eee e rene sees sees aeen anes 


Itiworks with 

smooth pre- 
cision of.an auto- 
matic machine. 


Address Agency Department 


: The Oliver Typewriter Co. rypewrier suusiag Chicago 
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Success Magazine 


It Took Me 54 Years To Write 
This Advertisement 







been laughed at. 


was a village. 


It was a neigh- 
borly period, an 
era of personal 
contact. Mer- 
chants knew all 
their customers by 
name; goods were 
sold on personal- 
ity—an honest 
man_ succeeded, 
and a dishonest 
ildn’t hide his record; therefore, he had to hide his face. 


F. H. GLIDDEN, Pres. 
The Glidden Varnish Co. 


was trained in a strict, rigorous school of integrity. I had one 
e dinned into my memory—that a business man should no more 
name to a bad article than to a bad check. I haven't out- 
these theories of my youth. I’m still an old-fashioned manu- 
| don’t know how to make any- 

but goods fit to put my name on. My 
e for sale, but my good name is not. 


I made the first can of 
Jap-a-lac with my own hands— 
I KNOW it’s RIGHT. 


prepared the formula myself. The ex- 

e of a varnish lifetime is in every tin 

uu buy. There is no secret to Jap-a-lac quality, so | am going 
xpiain the reasons why Jap-a-lac is superior. 


begin with, a varnish must have a “body.” We use gums for 
rpose. There are some native gums, such as rosin, but the best 
re found in the far East, and the islands of the Pacific. 


n is only used in the very cheapest varnishes. The Philippines 
the next lowest quality, but neither rosin nor Manilla gums were 
the standard that I had set for Jap-a-lac, so out of my years of 
nce | selected a fine quality of gum from New Zealand, known 
ri. It is expensive, four times as much as the Philippine gum 
n times as much as rosin. 


When | made up my mind to manufacture 
Jap-a-lac, | made up my mind that its reputation 
Should need no varnish. 


ould have saved a fortune in profits by using analine colors, 
n my heart of hearts | knew that analines would never wear; 
they were bound to fade, and so I kept on experimenting with 


nt colors, until I found some German chemical colors which 
1 every test. 


1ey’re expensive, but Jap-a-lac must be right, and so I send clear 
many for pigments. 


That's why I don’t hesitate to give you my per- 


sonal word that Jap-a-lac is sun-proof and time- 
proof. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 
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Made in 18 Colors 
and Natural (Clear) 
Renews Everything from Cellar to Garret. 


“You Can't Keep House Without It” 


HEN I started the Glidden factory, 1 don’t suppose that one per- 
son out of three who reads these Jines was alive. 
in the days when there were no street cars, when the electric 

light was undreamed of, when the idea.of the telephone would have 
Your grandfather and I used to have our hats and 
our shoes, as well as our clothes, measured to order. 


It was back 


When we wanted to communicate with Denver, we sent our letters 


by the pony express. 


There were no trains across the plains. 


Chicago 


The tallest skyscraper in New York was six stories high. 


I thought at first | would use linseed oil, but after trying different 
blends I found that a combination of linseed oil and wood oil 
gave better service and more enduring results, and, although it 
means sending all the way to China for this wood oil, the ex- 
pense isn’t spared. 


I mean that you shall get in Jap-a-lac, the 
best article that can be made at any price. 


The name Jap-a-lac is a trade mark; there is only one Jap-a-lac, 
only one quality. 


I want you to try it. You need no experience. 
Jap-a-lac is a liquid Jack-of-all-Trades. 


It is a varnish and a stain and an enamel, all in one. 


It comes in every color, as well as 
white, black and gold. 


It will restore old furniture. 





l 


It will polish a hardwood floor and never 
show heel marks or nail prints. You can 
apply it to any kind of wood and any 
kind of woodwork. 


C 


You can use it for your pantry shelves and do away with the bother 
of constantly recovering them with paper or oil cloth—because 
Jap-a-lac can be washed every day as readily as you can wash a 
piece of crockery. It’s just as water-proof and just as lasting. 


A kitchen can be made absolutely sanitary by enameling the 
chairs, table, refrigerator and the tops of the wash tubs with white 
Jap-a-lac. This keeps the kitchen sweet and wholesome. 


With Jap-a-lac you can varnish the 
shelves in the closets, repaint your iron 
bedsteads, turn your old tin or zinc bath- 
tub into an enameled one, and do a thou- 
sand and one things, such as gilding your 
frames and silvering your radiators. But 
it takes a little book to tell all the won- 
derful possibilities of a little bit of Jap-a- 
lac, a little bit of time and a little bit of 
intelligence. Send me your name and | 
will have the book sent to you. 


You can buy Jap-a-lac everywhere. 
/ 
A Ltr 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland, O. 





Toronto, Ont. 


SEE PAGE 3 
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Published Monthly by The National Post Com- 
pany, 29-31 East 22d Street, New York. 


In the 


HE present number of Suc- 
cess MaGAzINE is_ published 
by The National Post Com- 


pany instead of by The 
Success Company, as _ formerly. 
Within a few months, the first 


number of a new fortnightly, THE 
NATIONAL Post, will be issued by the same house; and 
thereafter the two publications will appear regularly. 

This change marks the beginning of an epoch in the 
history of Success MAGazineE. It was not to be expected 
that the tendency of all modern industry to combine and 
cooperate should fail to make itself felt in the publishing 
world as in other departments of human activity. It has 
long been evident that a printing plant and a circulation 
and advertising organization competent to handle a single 
great magazine could with very little added cost handle 
two or more publications. 

A few months ago Messrs. David G. Evans and Samuel 
Merwin, who had for six years been identified with the 
building up of Success MaGazine and its policies, left The 
Success Company, and in company with Messrs. E. E. 
Garrison and Nathan A. Smyth, prepared to launch THE 
NaTIONAL Post, a fortnightly magazine designed to focus 
and, if possible, lead the progressive spirit of the American 
people. 

It soon became evident to Dr. Marden and his associates 
in The Success Company that a combination with the new 
fortnightly would enable each magazine to secure all the 
advantages and economies of cooperation, while it would 
also insure the continuance of the editorial freedom and 
vigor of Success MAGAziNE. For The National Post Com- 
pany represents the first consistent effort to vest the owner- 
ship of a group of outspoken, public-spirited magazines 
in the hands of the American people, where it belongs. 

This page is not the place for a statement of the 
plan of National ownership which underlies and is the 
animating spirit of The National Post Company. Many of 
you who read this have already entered your names as 
partners in this, to us, inspiring plan for safeguarding the 
ancient right of publishing the truth; others who wish to 
inform themselves regarding the plan can easily do so 
through correspondence with this office. It is enough to 
say at present that The National Post Idea, expressed 
editorially, is simply a clearer, more definite crystallization 
of the idea we have long been trying to work out in 
Success Macazine—‘“‘ Keep your temper. Trust the 
people. Dig for the truth, and print it.” 

There have lately been thousands of columns of news- 
paper talk regarding the supposed attempts of “ Big 
Money” to get control of the independent periodicals. 
The New York Press started the discussion with this 
startling headline: “‘ Morgan Gets a Strangle Hold on Big 
Magazines.” Other papers leaped at the “‘story.” The 
Associated Press functioned automatically and carried into 
every corner of the land the information that the maga- 
zines were being headed off or crushed. 

There is some fire back of all-this smoke. Whether 
Morgan is personally active in the campaign or not, we do 
not know, and frankly, we do not care. Of the exact 
truth back of the Press’s assertion that Morgan men are 
taking over the American News Company in order to con- 
trol the distribution of the magazines, we are ignorant. 
But that there is a strong tendency toward centraliza- 
tion of magazine control, we think we can see; and that 
“Big Money” does visit punishment on publications 
of an independent spirit, we know from our experi- 
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jE. E. Garrison, President and Treasurer; David G. 
Evans, Vice-President; Samuel Merwin, Secretary. 


Editor’s Confidence 


THE CHANGES 
IN THE 
MAGAZINE WORLD 


ence here with Success MAGAZINE 
—during the recent fight on Can- 
nonism, for example. 

The deeply regrettable aspect of 
the present discussion is that it 
should have centered on the recent 
alliance of the American Magazine 
with the Crowell Publishing Company. We have no special 
information as to the details of this alliance. Strictly, 
it is none of our business, for the American Magazine 
is supposed to be a competitor of ours. But the Amer- 
ican has been a potent and righteous educator and 
guide during the troublous five years just past. On 
its staff of regular editors and contributors are several 
of the soundest and clearest thinkers in the whole field of 
American journalism. The notion that John S. Phillips, 
Ida M. Tarbell, Finley Peter Dunne, William Allen White 
and Ray Stannard Baker can be “ muzzled” is a notion 
extremely difficult for us to entertain. 

Whatever the reporters may guess or infer regarding the 
business arrangements of the American Magazine appears 
to us as of simply no consequence at all in the light of 
what the magazine does. The time when you see it 
ceasing to do good will be the time to withdraw your 
support. 

We venture to speak out thus openly about our “‘com- 
petitor” because we feel that the half-dozen leading pro- 
gressive magazines should be supported, and supported as a 
group. They form in their spiritual alliance the one 
interstate, national force, which has been and is strong 
enough and, if we may say it, able enough to oppose with 
some success the other dominant interstate, national force, 
“Big Money.” Everybody's Magazine was accused of going 
into a trust at the very moment when it was carrying 
Judge Lindsey’s inspiring story straight into the hearts of 
a million or more American readers. Collier’s Weekly has 
been a power for right of splendid strength and persistence. 
McClure’s has rarely failed in vision and courage. Pearson’s 
and Hampion’s have spoken out in a clear voice. 

We of Success MaAGazineE have done our best; and now 
in the alliance with THE NATIONAL Post we should be dle 
to exert a double influence for the bringing about of a better 
organized system of life and thought in a better managed 
and kindlier nation. And we urge your support for all of 
us, so long as we may deserve it, on the ground that there 
is need for us all. No one or two publications can possibly 
cover all the ground, can extend their limited space to 
include all the facts that the public should know from 
week to week and month to month. 

There is a great work for the magazines todo. The 
nation is bubbling with ferment. The time set for 
the “reform wave” to subside passed three years 
ago and still the ferment goes on. To still this fer- 
ment is now impossible. To attempt to still it by 
force is insane. 

The American people are groping and experimenting. 
They are crying out in a semi-articulate but mighty effort at 
self-expression. The church has not risen to fill the need. 
The newspaper press has fallen far short of accepting its 
great opportunity. But the magazines, a little group of 
them, are making an intelligent effort to interpret and 
express this elemental force. 

It is in the firm faith that Mr. Morgan himself is not big 
enough to hinder materially the expression of this force 
that THE NaTtionat Post and Success MAGAZINE purpose 
going straight ahead in the effort to do their share of the 
work of expressing it. 
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The Duchess of Marlborough, who was formerly 
Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt 


= Argument 
of the 


Author of ** The Shameful Misuse of Wealth,” “* The Battle,” etc. 


Consideration of Various Faults in American Life and American Men 


at Lead Many of Our Rich Young Women to Marry Titled Foreigners 


| that there is something different to be said on the sub- 
f international marriages. There are much more serious 
yns than have been advanced to account for the large 
nions between American heiresses and foreign noblemen; 
to do with faults and evils in our American life that may 
issed frankly. In other words, it is through graver con- 
ian those of foolish vanity that hundreds of our finest and 
x women have deliberately chosen foreign husbands and 

) preference to American husbands and American life. 
1g the extent of these international unions, | may mention 
ack as 1890, a book was published called “ Titled Ameri- 
\merican ladies who have married foreigners of rank.” 
hat time over two hundred pages long and it has grown 
since then. Let any one run over in his mind the names of 
us multi-millionaire families—the Astors, Vanderbilts, 


* 
Ye 


\Y j | all the patriotism in the world; because of that patriotism, 
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The Countess of Tankerville. She was formerly 
Miss Leonora Van Marter, of New York 


The late Lady Curzon. She was a daughter of 
Levi Z. Leiter, of Chicago New York 


& 
{ + Goulds, Leiters, Huntingtons, Singers, Drex- 
EC ire S > : by Cleveland Moffe els, etc., and he will find that they all have 


Success Magazine 


The Countess of Orford, who enjoys unusual 
social distinction in London. Daughter of 
D. C. Corbin, of New York 





Lady Arthur Paget, formerly Miss Stevens, of 


intermarried with titled foreigners. Year 
after year such unions have increased until, 
to-day, there are American  countesses, 
duchesses, princesses, in every capital and 
corner of Europe. 

| am notin the confidence of these ladies, 
but I venture the statement that the argument of the heiress, in favor 
of international marriage, has not as yet been fairly presented. She is 
by no means the silly, head-turned young person that the Sunday news- 
papers would have us think. In the main she knows perfectly well what 
she is doing and what to expect. She weighs one thing against another 

what she will lose in America, what she will gain in Europe. She 
makes a carefully considered choice, knowing the facts, and she abides 
by the result. I do not say that if the thing were to be done over again 
she would decide the same way. I doubt that, but I see many excellent 
reasons for her original choice. 

Before coming to the argument of the heiress, let me emphasize the 
fact that | personally have no sympathy whatever, no approval what- 
ever, for these international marriages. Let me quote from my note- 
book some lines inspired by the sight of the most notorious of our 
present crop of foreign husbands. | was sitting in the Café de la Paix, in 
Paris, when he happened to pass. Listen! 
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Princess Hatzfeldt, daughter of Mrs. C. P. 
Huntington, of New York 
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Margaret Hyde Leiter, of Chicago 


“A little pampered, pretty man! Short blond curly hair, parted up 
the back! Oiled hair! Perfumed hair! Clothes fitted by a dress- 
maker! And corsets under the smooth fitting coat! There is the 
indenting crease of their waist line. 

“And so he struts along on his little legs! A prince! A duke! A 
count! He stares at you haughtily with his pale-blue eyes—pop eyes ! 
and swings his little cane! He passes windows full of flaunting gold 
purses and pearl necklaces. He knows that he can buy them all; he can 
buy anything he sees for any woman he fancies, with the money of the 
poor little American girl who thought it nice to be a princess and have 
children by a perfumed gentleman in corsets!” 

But that side of the case has been dwelt upon. What 1 would do 
now is to point out things that have not been dwelt upon except by the 
little American girl herself, the clear-eyed heiress who inherited from her 
daddy a lot of sound sense and a deep determination to get what she 
wants out of life. 

Here, then, is the argument of the heiress: 
Europe is more interesting than life in America. 
money. 


In the first place, life in 

You get more for your 
If this is not true, why do American tourists by tens of thousands 
crowd the great liners every spring and summer for a few months 
abroad? Year after year, in increasing hordes, we, practical Americans, 
sweep over Europe, leaving behind us a trail of gold. Four hundred mil- 
lion dollars—a nice bit of money—is said to be the total of our annual 
spendings there. Always Europe! Not South America, not Canada, 
not Mexico, but Europe! 


The Countess of Yarmouth, formerly Miss 
Alice Cornelia Thaw, of Pittsburg 


The Duchess of Roxburghe, formerly Miss May 
Goelet, of New York 


Long before we know our own vast continent or 
want to know it—most of us never know more 
than odd corners of it—we have “done’’ the Italian 
lakes and the castles on the Rhine; we have seen 
the midnight sun in Norway (why not in our own 
Alaska?), the somber towers of London and the 
boulevards of Paris. Why? 

Is it historic memories that draw us? And the 
craving for instruction? Nonsense! America is 
full of historic memories, straight down from the mound builders; full 
of museums, libraries, educational institutions, and we take them very 
calmly. The Tower of London thrills us because it is in London! We 
would n’t look at it in Philadelphia. The Champs Elysées delights us 
because it is in Paris. If the Alps were in Colorado nobody would go 
near them, but if the Yosemite Valley, which we now neglect, were 
moved to Switzerland we would bankrupt ourselves going to see it. For 
the simple reason that after we have seen these things we have some- 
thing else to do! 

There is the real reason why Americans go to Europe whenever they 
can afford it—and often when they can not. European life, in its every- 
day aspects, offers much that is more pleasing than American life. If 
you and I, ordinary Americans with modest purses, feel this, as our acts 
prove when we travel abroad instead of at home, why should we wonder 
if our millionaires and their daughters feel it also? Are they less dis- 
cerning than the rest of us? 

If any one asks why European life is more pleasing than American life, 
the answers come rapidly. It is more varied; it abounds in inexpensive 
pleasures and general joyousness; it has less hypocrisy, and, wherever 
you go, you get good food. It is a fact that many Americans recover 
from indigestion simply by living abroad ! 

Consider variety which gives spice to life. A dweller in Germany can 
reach, within twenty-four hours, ten great cities quite different from his 
own, and different from one another. To-day he is at home; to-morrow he 
may be in St. Petersburg, Budapest, Stockholm, Brussels, Christiania, 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Chapman. It is rumored that she is 


to marry Lord Rothschild we, 
HH ne 


SVR 4 Mrs. William B. Leeds, a rich widow whose engagement 
& a a abroad has been reported 
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Miss Katherine Elkins, daughter of the late 
Senator Elkins 


European cities certainly have a laughing, 
contented air, people seem to take life easily, 
they have time for pleasures, if it’s only a 
chair hired for two cents on one of the broad, 
shaded boulevards to watch the crowds pass 
of a Sunday afternoon. What smiling, care- 
free faces! One remembers with a shiver the 
faces in a New York crowd—grim, anxious, 
frowning, self-centered. 

No doubt this atmosphere of joyousness, 
along with the external beauty and pictur- 
esqueness of European cities, has its attrac- 
tion for our heiresses, but, of course, that 
alone would not make them live abroad and 
marry foreigners. There are other consider- 
ations which bring them to this important 





Lady Leigh, formerly Helen Beckwith 


at 4 decision. 
ed LH Copenhagen, Amsterdam, What are these other considerations? Chief among them, in its ap- 
RR 2 all Paris or London. Ten dif- peal to a rich American woman, is the fact that Europeans admire and 
Miss Dorothy Wilde, daughter of ferent countries! Ten dif- encourage success in other lines than money making, while Americans do 
Mrs. Henry Siegel ferent languages! Every- not. With us the mere spending of money is not much thought of; it 
thing different—customs, is assumed that any fool can spend his money but it takes a great man 
amusements! Isn’t that very interesting? to make it. Now an heiress can not make money, does not wish to. 
an cities are all alike. A man dropped from a balloon could n’t Her difficulty is to spend her immense income. She must spend it some- 
troit from Buffalo, Cleveland, St. Paul, Omaha, Denver, Pitts- how, so, evidently, she will be happier in a country where the art of 
hicago or Philadelphia. They all have the same shops, trolley merely spending money is not regarded with contempt, but on the con- 
h buildings, electric signs, hustling crowds and noise. They look trary, has been seriously practised for centuries by a rich leisure class; 
1 are alike. often a highly cultured class. This class, which includes the nobility, 
ht detail the simple pleasures of Europe, the universal cafés, the exists in all European countries. It has its time-honored traditions, 
he cheap cabs, the spirit of gayety, but these attract the great duties, varied activities and receives universal respect and approval, 
us rather than the rich. Still, | must say a word about the whereas our rather insignificant ‘‘smart set” has no traditions or duties 
they, with the beautiful wide streets lined with trees, do more and only helter-skelter activities, following the whim of some amiable 
ything else to make continental cities agreeable dwelling places. wine agent or real estate broker who constitutes himself an authority on 
ne in Europe, rich or poor, has his favorite café and goes to it the grand life. 
; reads the papers there, writes letters, meets his friends, and The grand life! That is what our heiress really longs for and would 
vening, accompanied by his wife or sweetheart, listens to spirited shine in, but, alas, there is no grand lifein America. Noone has learned 
in Paris, in Berlin, in Vienna you might as well take a man’s to live it; no one has time to learn and few have the desire. We are a 
t of his daily life as to take away his café. Forms of govern- nation of hustlers, tired out when evening comes. We cheerfully buy 
ange, fashions change, but the café goes on as a permanent as many of the pomps and vanities as can be bought, but there is the 
cessity. trouble—the grand life must be lived ! 
we could replace New York’s vile saloons,” says a discerning | So it is a choice for our heiress (she is ambitious just as her father 
f mine, “with bright, clean cafés, where a man would be glad to was) between hustlers here, always tired, and non-hustlers abroad, always 
wife and daughter, we should do more to increase the city’s at her service. She casts her lot with the non-hustlers, especially when 
happiness and raise the standard of good citizenship than in any she learns that they include the best people in Europe—really the best— 


great statesmen, great artists, diplomats, thinkers, along with the counts, 
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Lady Decies, formerly Vivien Gould 


viscounts, dukes, earls and princes. She 
thrills at the thought of it. Here is a worthy 
field for papa’s millions! What dinners she 
can give! What grand receptions! And no 
odious reporters to cheapen everything with 
vulgar notoriety! No “monkey dinner” guy- 
ing, but solemn and respectful mention in 
the Figaro and Morning Post along with the 
last court ball ! 

So our heiress goes to Europe, seeking a 
broader and more brilliant social life. And 
she finds it. In the salons of London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome and Vienna she meets really 
interesting people, the most distinguished men 
and women of those capitals, and finds them 
honored for what they have done and for 
what they are; not for their money. 

Here is a former prime minister, a man of 
compelling eloquence. He drives up in a 
cheap cab and his dress suit is badly cut, but he is the lion of the 
vening! Here is the widow of a great diplomat. Her mind is stored 
with delightful memories. It is a joy to hear her talk. But she 
is poor. In New York she would be living in a Harlem flat, pitied and 
neglected. In London she is welcomed everywhere, knows everybody. 
Here is a member of the French Academy. He lives in a little apart- 
ment up five flights of stairs and keeps one servant, but he is a member of 
the French Academy, he has written a great history or a great play and 
every door swings wide at his approach. Back money-kings, barterers, 
schemers! This is one of the immortals! 

I would like, very respectfully, to ask the autocrats of our ‘ Smart 
Set,” why, following this European fashion, they do not try to brighten 
and broaden their gatherings with the presence of Americans really 
worth while—famous inventors, witty speakers, successful novelists and 
playwrights, distinguished artists, versatile editors? We have such jin 
plenty and some of them, no doubt, could be induced to leaven with 
their presence the trivial functions of our not very glorious “ Four Hun- 
dred.”” Whose fault is it if our ‘‘ best society,” so far as the men go, is a 
meeting place of inconsiderables, dawdlers, bores, who stand for nothing 
but garrulous talk, who are utterly lacking in such manly and forceful 
attributes as our rich young women very properly expect in their 
husbands ? 

Another potent influence in drawing the American heiress to Europe 
is the fact that there her vanity is constantly and delightfully flattered 
by respectful homage from the multitude. This respect is born of cen- 
turies, during which the idea has been deeply implanted that God 
made two kinds of people: one to serve, the other to command. 


Astor, whose engagement to Lord Curzon 


is one of the rumors of the season 


Widow of the Duke de Chaulnes, formerly 
Miss Theodora Shonts 


This, of course, is a Euro- 
pean idea, not at all Ameri- 
can. In Europe the laboring 
class, the peasant class, the 
servant class are reconciled to their station in life and regard it as per- 
manent. Their fathers before them were servants, peasants or laborers, 
their children after them will be the same. The rich are so far above 
them that envy is out of the question. As well might they envy the 
king. 

So our little American heiress, transplanted from democratic Chicago, 
Denver or New York, finds herself suddenly in an atmosphere of caress- 
ing adulation, Tradespeople, hotel keepers, doctors, lawyers, full of 
smiles and bows, declare themselves (and mean it) the humble and 
obedient servants of Madame, the Countess. Villagers and farmers 
throughout the whole region surrounding her chateau stand with bared 
heads as the carriage or automobile of Madame, the Duchess, sweeps by. 
And as to housemaids, butlers, cooks, gardeners, coachmen, she 
finds, to her amazement, that their ambition in life, beyond modest 
wages, is that Madame, the Princess, will graciously allow her light to 
shine upon them. 

All of which, it must be admitted, is naturally pleasing to a young 
woman fresh from a land where everybody is notoriously and aggres- 
sively as good as anybody élse; where there is no contented servant 
class; where there is no such thing as respect for one’s betters (since there 
are no betters); where the driver of the village bus talks to the great lady, 
between chews of tobacco, as if she were his long lost sister Jane. 

(Continued on page 58] 


Miss Bessie Yoakum, for whom an international 
marriage is predicted 
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: “The Snap shot 


, \C CREADY . EVANS, newspaper 
Mi photographer, stood in his dark- 
A room at work on a negative, strain- 

ng his eyes in the dim ruby light. 

ntensely excited. He moved the 

tly, the liquid flowed back and 

r the plate and the outlines of a 

figure were beginning to appear. 

frock-coated figure with both arms 

Then a bare head with. the hair 

rder and immense muscles drawn 

wn the neck. The lines grew swiftly 

[he whole pose of the body grew 

tense; the fists of the uplifted 

clenched; the wide-open jaws 

roaring defiance. Eyes glaring 

glasses, veins swollen at temples, 

nkled and knotted and grinning 

\ Gargantuan burlesque of 

y, terrific, bellowing mad! Evans 

softly and nervously. His limp 
re cold as ice. 

just twenty-two. He was slim, 

ooped and slightly near-sighted; 

were cheap and worn out of 

But in his sallow, freckled face 

nd of tough resolution that added 

) the snap in his eyes. On his 

paper in Dayton, Ohio, he had 

made his place. But he was am- 

had come to New York, and here 

nd of a vear and a half he was still 

naking a living by doing odd jobs 

Sunday editions, He was on no 

taff 

ow! As acub reporter gloats over 

big front-page story, so Evans 

over his picture. He had been 

oggedly day and night for the past 


i< 


+ 


1 


had put him on the trail. Mar- 
political specials for one of the 
lailies in town. He was a Jew. 
dy had said of Marcus that he had 
a keg of nails. This from the grin 
n, swarthy face. And yet men liked to play poker with Marcus. 
times in his hard, shrewd, cynical career, Marcus had done 
| things; he had helped men out of trouble, had helped others 
Five months ago he had taken young Evans in as a room- 
ting him pay but one-fourth of the’ rent, and ever since then had 
reat pains to coach the intense young photographer as to how 
1 and where to snap-shot politicians, financiers, divorcees, mur- 
pera singers and such. 
gster,”” he had said two weeks before, “I want .you to come 
up state. We will follow a certain great politician like two 
dogs. 1 will write stories against him—my paper likes 
s—and you will do nothing but watch him and wait for a 
ok on his face. This look has_been done by men in your line, 
as it should be done. There should be such a face in your 
will make the staid American citizen drop his coffee cup with 
get to eat his grapefruit, and wonder whether such a face 
le our common destinies. This is the picture my paper wants.” 


s was the picture that Evans had taken. It was a face to 
man. He struck off a print and showed it to Marcus. And 
cus, newspaper wise, with a soul as hard as a keg of nails, was 
moment dumb and still. His beady black eyes never moved 
> picture. 
sun,’ murmured Evans, “‘ shone in the hall in the nick of time, 
vindow over the balcony—hit him square—gave me my chance.”’ 
i bless the sun,” said Marcus. His voice was low and _ husky. 
| run it,” he added, ‘‘on the front page—the day before elec- 
hey ‘Il pay about two hundred plunks—they ’Il take you on the 
taff. It’s the ugliest picture I’ve ever seen.” 
was walking nervously. He had never been on the front page 


s looked up with a sudden idea. 
ture, then back at Evans. 
a curious, quizzical grin. 
y, youngster,” he said softly, “you ’re as intense as the devil. | 


He glanced at Evans, then at 
And over his lean, dark face there 


By) Ernest Poole 


Author of “ America’s Young Men,” 
“The Vegetable. Factories of Paris,” etc. 
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Straining his eyes in the dim ruby light. He was intensely excited 


wonder what would happen if you took this 
to the Big One and Jet him have a look at 
his face. 1 wonder what he’d do to you.” 

“Do to me?” Evans turned sharply, 
scowling. Then his face cleared. “‘ Pshaw,” 
he said, ‘‘ he wouldn’t see me.” 

“Oh, yes he would,” said Marcus, “‘if | 
gave him some idea of what you have to 
show him. He’d be interested.” Again 
Evans scowled. 

“But what would be the use of it ?” 

“Use of it?” Marcus was still grin- 
ning in that same quizzical fashion. ‘‘ Why, 
youngster, you’re a comer. Photographers 
don’t often grow like you. You’re in- 
tense, you’re a kind of a genius, you’re 
to take big pictures all your life. And you 
ought to meet your future victims—know 
"em some. It’ll help you in your work. 
Not scared, are you ?” 

**No!” 

“Then I ’Il.see what I can do.” 

A few days passed. 

“It’s on,” said Marcus. 
for ten minutes 
sharp.” 

On Friday at four-thirty sharp, Mac- 
Cready Evans sat on the edge of a chair in 
an anteroom, scowling nervously at the 
door. So he had sat for the last ten min- 
utes. Twice he had heard a voice from 
within. Twice he had glanced at the pho- 
tograph. He was not scared but nervous. 
It was an appallingly ugly face. 

The door flew open: 

“Mr. Evans? Come in. Glad to know 
you. Sit down.” Evans found himself in 
and down. . He was dazed. A warm, pow- 
erful hand had gripped his and had sent a 
little thrill down his spine. The Big One 
was smiling over the table. ‘‘ Marcus said 
you had something to show me. What 
is it?” 

“This,” said Evans. 

The other took the envelope, jerked out 
the picture, and gave a kind of a startled “Hu!” It seemed to strike 
up like a blow in his face, but instead of flinching he bent closer, grittily 
showing his teeth at himself. And there was something big about this. 
Evans felt small. He was watching intently. 

“By George, this is tough!” The voice was low. 
““When did you take it?” 

‘At the convention.” 

“ At what point in my speech? What was | saying ?”’ Evans reddened. 

“| didn’t hear,” he said bluntly. 

“You didn’t hear!’’ The great politician shot a keen look, then he 
grinned. ‘‘| thought | spoke loud enough,” he said. Again he perused 
the picture and scowled. “‘ For what paper is this?” Again Evans felt 
small. 

“| don’t know, sir. The fact is—I have no regular job.” 

“This will get you a job!” 

“So Marcus says.” 

“Queer fellow, Marcus.”” The big man smiled and leaned back in his 
chair. ‘“‘ He knows just what his paper wants. All that he writes about 
me is unfriendly, most of it lies. And yet—I’ll tell you a story. Two 
years ago one of my boys was ill and came near dying. I was there—it 
was out in the country—I had some terribly anxious nights. About a 
mile off, in a village hotel, a number of newspaper men were waiting. 
Well, sir, as soon as those chaps heard that the danger was passed, they 
sent me two dozen American Beauty roses! Decent, wasn’t it? | 
took the trouble to find who had started it. Marcus!” 

Evans felt suddenly quite at his ease. ‘‘I heard about that,” he said; 
“Marcus told me. He said you hot-footed it across fields to thank the 
crowd.” 

“| was touched,” said the Big One. ‘“‘Deeply touched. They’re 
good fellows. If the papers of this country were as square as the men 
who write, the American people would get better news. Have you any 
other pictures of me?” 

“ING, Sir.” 

“‘ How long were you getting this?” 

‘About two weeks.” 


“He ’ll see you 
Friday at four-thirty 


Then louder: 
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“You mean you followed me for two weeks, never listening to a word 
that I said, just waiting till I looked like that?” 

“Yes sir!” said Evans, sharply. 

The great politician gave a low whistle. 

“| ’ve felt the same way,’’ he said, “‘ hunting big game.” 
at it again. “This is quite a shot,” he added. 
me that I’ve ever seen. You must give me this print. I’ll have a 
look at it now and then. It'll be good for me.”’ 

The telephone rang and he took the receiver. 

“Senator who? Ask him to wait! 
more.” 

Evans felt a kind of electric shock. The Big One turned abruptly back. 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“You ’ve had a hard fight ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

“It’s over now!” His fist came 
down with a bang on the picture. 
“You ’ve got your start. What kind 
of work are you going to do?” 

“| hadn’t thought.” 

“ Think for five minutes. It’s worth 
it!” The Big One drew a breath of 
deep and abundant vitality. ‘“‘ You’ve 
forty years of work ahead. | envy you. 
I’ve ten—no!—twenty, by George! 
Interesting times, Mr. Evans. These 
ninety millions of people are to do 
things they ’Il be proud of. They’re 
going to win in some stirring fights. 
And you’ll be right in the thick of 
‘emall! You’re no common youngster. 
Marcus was right. You’re intense; 
you’re a kind of genius; you'll be 
given important jobs. In meetings 
that will go down into history you’ll 
be given a front seat. You'll see men 
close—strong men making the fight of 
their lives. And I want you to see 
these men, Mr. Evans; see ’em way in 
under their skins. And make your 
snap-shots tell the truth,” 

“Yes sir,”’ said Evans, tensely. The 
Big One was close to him, pounding his 
knee and jerking out words through 
gritted teeth. 

“Bully! I say you’re important. 
Why? Because you’ll have a million 
eyes focused right behind you, by 
George! And .the pictures you take 
will mold their views. These American ‘* 
people are rushed for time. Less than i 
half of the voters have ever seen me; less than half will ever take time 
to read speeches; bud the picture bits ’em alld \t shapes their impressions 
of the man, helps to decide ’°em how to vote. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Now, look at this!”” He snatched up: the picture. 
face; enough to make any sane man stop and think if it’s safe that this 
chap be intrusted with power. But is it the truth, the whole truth, or 
even the main part of the truth about me? You had to follow me for 
two months—I mean weeks—before you could get it. How about all 
the looks you let go by? And what of the things that caused this look? 
You say you heard nothing in the convention. You should have heard, 
you should have listened, you should have turned, looked back at the 
mob and seen what | was facing! Howls, hisses, curses, yells — and 
dollars right behind ’em. You’d have seen why I was looking like this.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Evans. 

“Now, understand me. 


He looked 
“The worst picture of 


I want five minutes 


This picture is taken. I want you to sell it; 





He fousd the place in chaos 


“A dangerous 


I] 


consider it sold. But I’m speaking now of your future work. In fights, 
in mass-meetings, conventions, God grant you'll see honest men stronger 
than I, fighting hard for the people’s rights. When the fight rises, you’l’ 
see "em get angry. What then? Are you going to wait for that one 
angry look, deaf and blind to the things they are trying to do? Or 
will you get way in under their skins, study ’em, study the problems 
they ’re facing, and then make your pictures tell what you see?” 

He rose. Evans rose. The Big One gripped both his shoulders and 
spoke low from between set jaws: 

“We want the truth, Evans, my_ boy. 
graphed for the people as they are.” 

MacCready Evans took a long walk—an absorbed, excited walk. From 
time to time he scowled to himself, as 
though somebody big were clutching 
his arm and snapping short speeches 
into his ear: 

“*Bully! | say, you’re important. 
No common youngster—you ’ll have a 
front seat. A million eyes behind you, 
by George! And the pictures you take 
will rhold their views. — . “ee 
picture is taken, consider it sold—con- 
sider it sold—consider it sold—sold for 
two hundred dollars. Sold fér’a* job; 
a good fat, steady job on one’ of ‘the 
biggest papers in town.’ Sold? No. 
Doggone it—not yet. * Will I or won’t 
1?” On he walked. 

MacCready Evans was just twenty- 
two. Slim, a bit stooped and slightly 
near-sighted. His clothes were cheap 
and worn out of shape. But in his 
sallow, freckled face, as at last he 
wearily turned toward home, was a kind 
of tough resolution that added strength 
to -the snap in his eyes. “Sold? Not 

‘by a jugful! Make your snap-shots tell 
the truth!” 

When Marcus came back to the 
rooms that night he found the place 
in chaos. Evans, with disheveled hair, 
was turning his dark-room inside out. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Marcus, 
innocently. 

“Wrong? I’ve lost that negative!” 
. Marcus grinned, picked a pipe from 
the table and knocked out the ashes. 

“Oh, no you haven't,” he said. 
“You ’ve sold it.” 

“ Sold it?” 

“Sure,” said Marcus, coolly. “TI 
mean / have.” 

Evans came close, with wrath in his eyes. 

“Why?” he snapped. 

Marcus carefully lit his pipe. 

“ Because,” he said, drily, “1 was kind of afraid you would smash it 
—after a certain great politician had fired your soul with high ideals. 
Easy now—stop walking around. . | ’ve nothing against the Big One; 
L’nr for him; just as: you are’ mow. « That’s*why IT’ sent you to him, so 
he could tell you how to take pictures. -I thought-it would help in your 
future work. But in ‘the.meantime, youngster; seeing as ‘you’ve slaved 
so hard, | didn’t propose that you fire-away’ this big chance to get your 
start. So 1’ve sold the picture and got you a job.” _ He puffed his pipe 
with a wicked complacence.: ‘‘My. people are simply delighted,” he 
added. ‘‘ They think it’ll lose-him thousands of votes. They say it’s 
the ugliest human face that has ever yet appeared in print.” 

“Oh, they do!” sneered Evans.. “The plutocrats!’’: he added. 
And Marcus grinned some ‘more. spe : 


We want these issues photo- 





POSSESSION- 
| I 
| | CAGED me wanst a lark and let him go! 


I caught me wanst a squirr'l and set him free! 
| I left a Galway colleen sobbin’ low, 
| And off I wint to sea! 
| Aye, off | wint to sea! 


—By ARTHUR STRINGER 


Il 


ewe HAD me tum at things, and now. I'm old; 
But those I’ve lost shtand most bewilderin’ near! 
And those I loved and niver dreamed to hold, 
I’ve kept this many a year, 
la faith, this many a year! 
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‘The Next 


HE Presidential campaign of 1912 
has begun. 
It will be about fifteen months 


before any national conventions are 
held, and twenty months before election 
day; but that makes no difference. The 
mportant happenings in a. Presidential 
campaign are those which have become 
history when the conventions meet. 
lf you doubt .this statement look at 
yme of the recent conventions. Was there 
any doubt that Tatt would be nominated 
when the Republican National Convention 
met in Chicago in June, 1908? Was there 
iny doubt that Bryan would be the candi- 
date chosen at the Democratic Convention? Was 
there any doubt that Parker would be the choice 


President 


And the Bi-Partisan Conspiracy of Spe- 
cial Privilege that is Already, More 
than’ a Year in Advance, Acquiring 
Control of the Nominating Machinery 


BY Gilson Gardner 


Author of ‘“‘ The Fable of the Cheese, 
the Gander and the Fox” 


“agitator.” It asks that no course be fol- 
lowed which by any chance “ will interfere 
with business.”” The reformer is a ‘‘ dream- 
er.” A change is “revolution.” And, if you 
believe this argument, the only wise course 
is to “‘stand-pat ” beneath some constitu- 
tionally judicial shelter, “strongly _but- 
tressed by the law.” 

These two forces, Business and Public 
Sentiment, contend for the control of dele- 
gates. Business drags the man in one 
direction; Public Sentiment in the other. 
Public Sentiment says: ‘“‘Come on.” Busi- 
ness says: ‘Stand still.” Business says: 
“Be my attorney.” Public Sentiment says: 
“Be popular.” Business says: “Keep on good 





he convention at St. Louis in 1904? Or that 
Roosevelt would be nominated that year to suc- “ 
ceed himself? I was present at all of these con- 
, as well as at the McKinley convention 
at St. Louis in 1896, and | assure you there was 
not a particle of uncertainty on the subject of 
the Presidential nominee at any of these con- 
Why was this? What has happened to con- 
ventions If conventions do not determine 
minations, who does? 
Fifteen months have passed—let us suppose. 
Y pick up your morning paper and you read: 
[he nomination of William Howard Taft, 
long since a foregone conclusion, will take place 
at the big convention hall in the presence of a 
guished audience to-morrow. The principal 
ominating speech will be made by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Some uncertainty still prevails as to who 
will be Taft’s running mate, but,” etc., etc., etc. 
\ few weeks go by and the Democratic con- 
vention date has come along. Again you read in 


ention 


A. B. Cummins. 


Democrat. 





E situation, then, is this: The issue 
is Special Privilege vs. The People. 
The organization of the Republican party 
is controlled by Special Privilege. The 
organization of the Democratic party is 
controlled by Special Privilege. The 
Republican candidate of Special Privilege 
is William Howard Taft. The Demo- 
cratic candidate of Special Privilege is 
Judson Harmon. Opposed to these nomi- 
nations is a diffused, unorganized Public 
Sentiment. The candidates of this Public 
Sentiment are Robert M. La Follette, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and perhaps Wood- 
row Wilson, Champ Clark, A. J. Beve- 
ridge, Gifford Pinchot, Joseph Folk and 


“Do you see how the candidates 
divide? It is no longer Republican and 
It is Special Privilege and 
the People’s Interests.” 


terms with your banker.” Public Sentiment says: 
“Keep on good terms with your conscience.” 
Business says: “This is the easier way. It is 
the way traveled by the comfortable and well 
dressed.”” Public Sentiment says: ‘‘We like a 
man who fights, who is not defeated when he is 
down, who fights for the under dog and for what 
he considers right and who goes on fighting until 
he dies.” Business says: ‘‘ What exists is right. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature. What 
is, is what has been and what will be. It is a 
waste of strength to kick against the pricks.” 
Public Sentiment says: “The world grows better 
every day. In seeming failure are the seeds of 
victory. The individual goes down, but the cause 
goes on.” Business says: ‘The people are un- 
grateful. Serve us and we do not forget. You 
may give your life to serve the people and you 
will get no gratitude. Popular favor is a fickle 
breeze. To-day it wafts you on; to-morrow it 
drives you on the rocks.” Public Sentiment says: 
“The people in the end are sane and kind and 
right. If we are to solve the problems of self- 








ur morning paper: N 
ludson Harmon’s nomination, which was 

certain several months ago, will take place,” and so forth. 

[his is no fantastic supposition. The chances aré nine in ten that 
this very thing will take place. Harmon will be nominated by the 
Democrats and Taft by the Republicans; and the conventions which do 
the nominating will merely register a determination previously made. 

By whom? Where? What will happen during the next fifteen 
to remove all doubt as to what the national conventions will do? 

lhe boy on the front seat thinks he knows. 

aft will get the delegates,”’ he says. 

Yes; and Harmon will get the delegates in his convention. 
‘ach candidate gets enough delegates, that settles it. 
and the candidate is nominated. 

But how do the candidates “ get” the delegates ? 


There Are Four Ways to Get Delegates 


Here is the answer: Under our political system there are four ways 
in which delegates are secured. They are: 

(1) By purchase for cash. 

}y purchase for patronage. 

(3) By the influence of business acting on the professional politician 
who controls the delegate. 

(4) By the influence of public sentiment acting on the professional 
politician who controls the delegate. 

[he first and second methods play a secondary part; the big factors 
at work in determining the control of a national convention are Big 
Business and Public Sentiment. 

[he wishes of Big Business relative to candidates and platforms are 
not the wishes of the people. Public Sentiment makes demands which 
Big Business looks upon as dangerous. The enactment of more strin- 
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gent laws, more rigorous execution of laws now on the books, Government 
activities in behalf of human rights with less concern for mere rights of 
property, the general welfare as opposed to Special Privilege; these. are 
the demands made by Public Sentiment. 


lo these demands Big Business is opposed. Its opposition is for the 
most part silent and its most effective work is accomplished with a long- 
distance check+book; but it has its formal argument. It favors “ party 
regularity,’’ and ‘‘a reverence for the Constitution and.the Courts.” It 
demands the “safe and sane,” and has much to say about the ‘“‘ menace 
of the unthinking mob.’” It warns against-the ‘“ demagogueé ” «and 


government we must believe that the people’s 
voice is the voice of God.” 

These are the arguments which contend for delegates; and as one pre- 
vails or the other, the character of the convention is determined. Con- 
ventions are either “ Popular” or “ Business.” They can not be both. 

Take the Democratic convention of 1904. This was the convention 
which nominated Alton B. Parker. It was “‘ Business.” The Parker 
nomination originated in New York among a group of financiers of whom 
August Belmont was the leader, and was accomplished by the expendi- 
ture of a large fund which passed through the hands of Thomas Taggart 
of Indiana, Guffey of Pennsylvania, John P. Hopkins and Roger Sullivan 
of Illinois, together with other representatives of Standard Oil, gas and 
traction interests. These were the forces which secured control of the 
national organization of the Democratic party and finally rounded up a 
majority of the delegates. There was no popular clamor for Alton B. 
Parker. Infact, his name was not known to the country until this 
financial coterie had worked a highly paid publicity bureau for several 
months. There was no public sentiment crying for Dave Hill to step 
forth and defend the Constitution. Only Special Privilege was troubled 
about the “‘ menace to our, liberties”’ involved in the enforcement of the 
Sherman law and the other Roosevelt policies. But “safe and sane” 
was passed out as the countersign, and armed with this, these money 
brigands crept upon the citadel of Government. 

The plan failed because its authors neglected to control the convention 
of the other party also. Public Sentiment had its way with the Repub- 
lican convention and the Roosevelt landslide followed. 


Business Has No Party and No Principles 


Glance at some of the other conventions of recent years. The first 
McKinley convention in 1896 represented “business.” The story of 
Hanna’s rise and the nomination of McKinley as the “‘ advance agent of 
prosperity ” is too well known to need repetition. The Democratic con- 
vention that year represented “ People.” Bryan was its nominee. The 
second nominations of Bryan and McKinley were unopposed. Roosevelt’s 
second nomination was opposed by “ business,” whose spokesman and 
manager was Senator Hanna, and his renomination was assured only 
after he had appealed to public opinion in his famous challenge: “‘ Who- 
ever is not for me is against me.” Even Hanna was obliged to bow to the 
sentiment in favor of a second term. Which brings us to Taft’s nomination. 

Who. nominated Taft ? j 

“Roosevelt,” comes an answering chorus. 
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Wrong. It was Public Sentiment. True, Roosevelt stirred and guided 
Public Sentiment, but there was nothing in Roosevelt’s management of 
the Taft nomination similar to the campaign carried on by-August Belmont 
and his Wall Street friends. It was Roosevelt’s popularity—the confi- 
dence which the public placed in him, together with their willingness to 
follow his advice—that made Taft’s nomination possible. It was not 
Brother Charles’s check-book, nor Frank Hitchcock’s work in rounding 
up the Southern delegates that made the nomination certain. It was not 
the aid of the party politicians—those machine men who stand between 
Big Business and the delegates. These were all opposed to Taft. (They 
are not now, but that is another story.) Foraker offered an opposing 
candidacy in Taft’s own state. Senator Dick and the Ohio machine 
were antagonistic. All ‘‘ regulars,” like Crane, Penrose, Fairbanks, 
Cannon and Aldrich were openly warring on his candidacy. 

Why? Does anyone need to be reminded that the group of men 
above named represents Big Business? Is it necessary to recall the fact 
that Crane is one of the heaviest stockholders in the telephone, telegraph 
and electric trust? Is it necessary to speak of Aldrich’s connection with 
the rubber and sugar trusts? Of Cannon’s open championship of Stand- 
ard Oil? Of the notorious association of Senator Penrose with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad? Of Fairbanks’s record as jobber for Harriman ? 
And so on? 

The story slipped out when Penrose, having dined too well, told Sec- 
retary Loeb how Wall Street was prepared to spend five million dollars 
to keep Roosevelt from naming a successor who should carry on the Gov- 
ernment in the Rcosevelt way. Seven years had convinced Big Business 
that a People’s President ought to be followed by a Business President. 
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Titusfrated by Arthur Lite 


Y LOVE affair is no more im- 
portant than that of other 
men perhaps—only different. 


I was a stranger in the 
town of Limavaddy as | walked along 
the elm-shaded street that spring 
morning, and yet my mind was full 
of many things other than the rare charm of 
the scene. 

Uppermost was the image of Lady Farley. 
She was a belle among the belles of Dublin— 
beautiful, accomplished, enormously wealthy, 
and | hated her devoutly. Just how much she 
loved me, | had no means of knowing. That 
she had been courting my attentions for several 
months past, there was no denying; and that 
she had expected me to propose to her on the 
preceding evening I firmly believed. [| do not at 
all know that she would have accepted me, but 
I am certain she would in any event have con- 
trived to let all Dublin know that | had done 
her the honor of asking her to become my wife. 

I am not boasting. Men everywhere were 
seeking to make my acquaintance; women 
waited for me to make love to them. Yet my 
head was not turned. My heart was hardened— 
that is all. 

Fortune had not always smiled on me. Now 
I was a social lion; it seemed but yesterday 
that I had been an embittered alien. In uni- 
versity days I had longed for friends—how | 
had longed! Yet those days were spent in a 
solitude more benumbing than that of any Crusoe, 
for my island was the monotonous treadmill of 
my own plodding personality set in the midst of 
a boundless sea of life. After college came five 
years of incessant toil, day and night—then 
success; a success more complete, more brilliant 
than I had dared dream of. A stream of gold 
that would have satisfied Midas and all his heirs 
poured in from my inventions. Honor followed 
wealth, and I was elected Fellow to every scien- 
tific society in all Europe. My table was piled 
high with the cards of Exclusiveness itself and 
the doors of Royalty were open to me. But 
the smiles of women and the overtures of men 
merely recalled the days when I had lived un- 
known, unfriended, unloved. Once I had longed 


"WILL YOU PLEASE 
REACH THIS BRANCH 
FOR ME.>” SHE SAID- 
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And Business spent a good-sized sum of money in an effort to sidetrack 
Taft and give the nomination to some man like Foraker, Cannon, Fair- 
banks or Knox. \ 

But Taft was nominated. Public Sentiment was irresistible. The 
country liked a People’s President and they wanted a continuation of 
that performance. Roosevelt said that Taft was honest and progressive, 
and the country believed Roosevelt. The professional politician, the 
Business politician, bent to the storm. Men like Senators Tom Carter of 
Montana and Francis E. Warren of Wyoming did not want a Roosevelt 
candidate, but the sentiment of their states was too strong to be resisted. 
All that Hitchcock had to do was to write them letters saying that they 
would be expected to deliver delegates for Taft, and that if they were not 
minded to promise immediate support for Roosevelt’s candidate, steps 
would be taken to secure some other leadership in their states looking to 
this end. 

Grudgingly, but almost unanimously, came the answers to these letters, 
promising support for Taft. And immediately, by public interviews and 
in other ways, delegates and bosses were put on record. In some states 
delegates were instructed by the conventions at which they were chosen. 
And thus, when they met in Chicago, the delegates had all been counted, 
and it was certain that the majority was Taft’s. The issue had been joined 
between Public Sentiment and Big Business, and Public Sentiment had won. 

It is true that a third of the delegates, those from the states of the 
Solid South, had, in part, been persuaded by post-office patronage and 
the Charles P. Taft check-book. It is true also that the prestige of the 
Presidential office is sufficient to swing some delegates. But with all 

[Continued on page 41) 
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for friendship and yearned for love; 
now | would accept neither. 

This feeling of aversion was raised 
to its climax by the advances of Lady 
Farley. That is why I had come down 
the Derry road from Dublin. I cared 
for no one; no one cared for me. I 
repeat it: no one cared for me. It was my 
name women loved; it was my success men 
admired. What I wanted was to be loved 
for myself—my visible, tangible, lovable self. 

With the image of Lady Farley in my mind 
then and bitterness in my heart, I turned from 
the broad avenue of Limavaddy elms into a 
grassy by-lane. Just ahead of me was an old 
orchard, a perfect bower of blooms, and be- 
neath the bending boughs of a gnarled old russet 
stood Missy. She was the fairest blossom there, 
and as she stood, tiptoe, pulling the flowered 
branches down and filling her apron with a 
fragrant billow of blooms, the dew drops shaken 
from the leaves sparkled in her hair, and | had 
time to note only that the pink of her pretty 
cheek was the same as the tint of the flowers; then 
her great blue eyes looked confidingly into mine. 

“Will you please reach this branch for me?” 
she said. 

I must have frowned—thinking of Lady 
Farley as | was—for the maid dropped ‘her 
lashes and immediately her face and throat were 
suffused in a succession of blushes of the purest 
modesty. I saw at aglance how I had embar- 
rassed her and so much the more I made haste 
to bring the coveted branch within her reach. 
My ardor brought down upon our heads a 
shower of silver dew, at which Missy laughed 
gaily like any child. 

From that instant the trend of my thoughts 
was changed. Lady Farley was no longer 
uppermost in my mind, and | passed slowly 
down the lane to the edge of the town, humming 
the ballad of Peg of Limavaddy and swinging 
my black-thorn cane in the manner of a man 
content. 

The White Gull is a gentlemen’s hostelry. 
Everyone who knows Limavaddy knows where 
it stands at the end of a shady lane amid a 
bower of trees and vines and flowered shrubs, 


1COULD FEEL THE 
WATER RIPPLING 
ABOUT MY ANKLES 

AND AS NEARLY AS | CAN 
DESCRIBE IT, THE 
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lite walls peeping out through latticed 
ws to drink in the fragrance of wild honey- 
and listen to the contented flutter of 
building birds, and the humming, droning sounds 
f mer 
a month before the season, and the 
vant scowled ominously at the mention of 
t at that time of year. But Madame—she 
called herself ‘‘Madame”’ though her name was 
D and her accent delicious—smoothed the 
reases out of her white apron with her chubby 
hands, and out of old Marcy’s forehead 
coaxing words, until it was finally 
agreed that | might stay if I would be satis- 
fied to eat in the kitchen, for the great dining hall 
ver in the world be thrown open for one 
nan, and him of such questionable gentil- 
was deeply indebted, and said so as | 
chair under a_ vine-covered gallery. 
Tr} he gate clicked and up along the arbored 
vath, her arms filled with blossoms, came Missy 
eggy she was to me—Peg of Limavaddy, 
Peg of the ballad. Her sun-hat dangled at 
houlders, and the ties about her throat 
| | know not what to the witchery of her 
that defiant, tremulous, little chin. 
\s | rose from my seat,-she dropped me the 
ht sign of a formal curtsy, at the same 
iving me a momentary glance of recogni- 
ind, so | thought, of friendliness from her 
ty Diue eyes. 
lunched together, all four of us, about a 
leal table in the Dutch kitchen, old Marcy 
up at intervals to fetch the tea ora 
slate of toast, and never had | been in 
pirits. For my youth had been friendless 
or and my recent years friendkss and 
nd of the two I know not which i, the 
condition. But Missy’s presence made =o 
rything | had ever lost, and the sight o. 
yve the bitterness from my heart as a 
reeze drives the cloud-shadows over the 


it Vas 


[hat last week in May was a happy one. 
day found us together, exploring the hills 
; of Limavaddy, and we made a picture 
tared after by many a traveler who met 
the highway—I in my sober-suited black, 
face bearded with a week’s growth of 
blac tubble, swinging along in contented 
and that dainty bit of dimity tripping 
my side, chattering and laughing with 
tl nerry voice of a linnet. 
it is the last afternoon of that week that 
ns ever in my mind. We were walking 
bank of a garrulous little creek, when 
catching my hand and drawing it under 
rm in a pretty way she had fallen into of 
rie d: 
(here are those pretty pink posies again on 
1eT side.” 
see | am able to tell it without a tremor, 
u think it as commonplace as it sounds. 
And, to be sure, what should a sober old fellow 
have experienced that was not common- 


But think what my life had been, what my 
ss were, how artless was Missy’s daring. 
not the first time she had caught my 
yn a sudden impulse, and it was not the 
me my heart had started wildly at such a 
cart but when, now, she suddenly caught 
ight the pink flowers | had been pleased 
with, and drew my hand quickly under her arm 
and pressed it firmly and fearlessly ,to her 
breast, something swept through me that made 
my eyes and take my breath hard 
through my parted lips, while the blood pounded 
at my temples and my knees almost gave way. 
in instant | gained control of my senses 
knew I had done wrong to come off with- 
out my breakfast. Missy was still drawing me 
toward the pretty pink flowers. 
Please, please, please!” 

her breath. 
Where can we cross, then?”’ I asked, stifling 
my. heart. 


me close 


a 1 i 


she said under 
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“ Right here—if you—if you will carry me.” 
Her hesitation was out of consideration for me, 
not Mrs. Grundy; and she spoke without drop- 
ping her eyes or showing anything but the sim- 
plest innocence in their wide gaze. 

I took her up in my arms, rumpling that 
dimity gown and all her swirling torrent of skirt 
laces in my great ugly hands, and started across 
the rough bed of the stream. I could feel the 
water rippling about my ankles and as nearly as 
I can describe it, the same feeling was in my 
heart. 

Away above our heads the Derry pike wound 
along the ledge of rocks that marked the course 
of the stream; and through an opening in the 
trees | saw the figure of a horsewoman, dressed 
in a habit of parrot-green and mounted on a 
great raw-boned black. My heart closed like a 
man’s fist. 

Then I felt Missy’s fingers in my bearded chin. 
“Never mind the pretty lady on the black 
horse,” she said. 

Alas, we were both to mind the “‘ pretty lady” 
before we were through. 

It was dusk when we reached the White Gull, 
and Lady Farley was there before us. I 
recognized her as we came up the path. The 
great black-plumed hat and the black gauntlets 
had been laid aside and the green riding habit 
had given place to a light robe of some clinging 
stuff much affected by her in those days. I saw 
her as we came through the arbor, but Missy 
was a step or two behind me, swinging her little 
bonnet by one string and singing—tired perhaps 
but apparently happy. Then she caught sight 
of the stranger, and gave a little gasp as her 
feminine mind comprehended the grandeur of 
it all. 

The grandee took me in at a glance, then 
turned a slow searching gaze upon poor trem- 
bling Peggy. 

“| have been awaiting you, child,” she said, 
coldly. ‘‘My maid has not yet arrived.” I 
could not but note the wild-rose tint of Missy’s 
cheek as she stood before the noblewoman of 

em Dublin. 

Leff 5 y S=s “ You may go in.” 

Ee” WS ; Peggy curtsied deeply and Lady Farley ex- 
tended her hand imperiously toward me. As I 
bent over it, | happened to glance under my 
arm and caught a glimpse of the maid of Lima- 
vaddy, turning to look back at us over her 
pretty shoulders as she went in. 

When we were alone, Lady Farley assumed a 
playful mood that seemed grimly out of place. 

“ John Clayton,” she cried, flashing her beau- 
tiful teeth in an affected smile, “ John Clayton, 
we are not going to lose your society. | am 
having a great party of your friends down from 
Dublin to-morrow. You must shave your chin.” 

The subject being distasteful to me I excused 
myself and entered the inn. Missy had found 
no fault with my chin and I could feel the touch 
of her pretty fingers there still. 

Dinner was served an hour later in the dining 
hall, Lady Farley sitting alone in great state 
and served by Marcy. From my seat in the 
kitchen, | could look out upon miladi’s back, 
and. it was easy to see, even in her neck and 
icy shoulders, the chagrin she felt at having to 
dine alone. 

But she was not a woman without resources; 
otherwise she would scarcely have been in 
Limavaddy that night. No sooner had she fin- 
ished her dinner than she settled herself in 
the great chair before the fire and sent, post- 
haste, for Missy to wait upon her. It was a 
pair of slippers she wanted and she thrust a 
well-booted little foot out into the firelight as 
she gave her orders. Old Marcy was starting 
off to save her “ darlint,’”” when Missy—and on 
my life 1 believe she did it out of pure feminine 
maliciousness—Missy kicked off her own tiny 
slippers at Lady Farley’s feet. They were pale 

























LADY FARLEY 
EXTENDED HER HAND 
wtuouny TOWARD 


MIDST KICKED 
OFF HER OWN 
TINY SLIPPERS AT 
LADY FARLENS FEET- 


“WHY DID YOU 
RUN OFF 2" (ASKED 
AT BAST TURNING 


blue with bright silver buckles, and large 
Lady 


enough for an honest man’s two fingers. 
[Continued on page 49] 
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‘the Common Sense 


proposition on the mere ground that it 
is operated successfully in other coun- 
tries. Startling though it may be to 
learn that, by virtue of our relations with 
foreign countries which nave the extended 
parcel post, we can send a ten pound pack- 
age from New York to Paris cheaper than 
we can send it from New York to Boston, 
we must study the parcel post question 
more carefully before we commit our coun- 
try to the postal policy of France. Then, 
let us look at the parcel post idea in a 
common-sense way. 
Will the extended parcel post benefit the 
majority of our people ? 
Will it favor any particular class and injure 
any other particular class? 
Have we potentially the government machinery necessary to carry it on 
successfully ? 
What will the extended parcel post cost? 


These are sensible questions. When we can answer them, we shall be 


in a position to decide whether we do or do not want an extended parcel 
post. 


L WILL not do for us to accept any 


The frequent assumption that our country has no parcel post is incor- 
rect. We are permitted to send packages of merchandise through the 
mails, provided we pay postage at the rate of sixteen cents a pound and 
provided no package thus mailed weighs more than four pounds. The 
cry to-day is not for a parcel post, but for an extended parcel post such 
as other countries have. 

In Great Britain, for example, the maximum weight is eleven pounds; 
the postage rate for the first pound is threepence (six cents), and for 
each additional pound one penny (two cents). In Germany you may 
_ mail a parcel weighing as much as fifty kilograms (about one hundred 

and ten pounds). 

The postage rates depend there, not merely upon the weight, but the 
distance the parcel is carried. Up to eleven pounds the charge is six 
cents for the first ten miles and thirteen cents for greater-distances. | If 
the package weighs more than eleven pounds, there are comparatively 


small additional charges for each additional two pounds, according to 
distance. 


In Austria the situation is practically the same as in Germany: 


The weight limit in France is about twenty-two pounds. The charges 
are: twelve cents for packages up to seven pounds; sixteen cents for 
packages between seven and eleven pounds; twenty-five cents for pack- 
ages between eleven and twenty-two pounds. There are small additional 
charges for terminal delivery. The weight limits in some of the other 
European countries are: Belgium, about one hundred and thirty-two 
pounds; Italy, eleven pounds; the Netherlands, eleven pounds. «The 
rates in these countries vary, but all are approximately very low from 
the American view-point. Switzerland has the most liberal system 
of all. 

The rates there are three cents for a one pound package; five cents 
for a five pound package; eight cents for an eleven pound package; seven- 
teen cents for a twenty-two pound package; twenty-three cents for a 
thirty-three pound package; thirty-three cents for a forty-four pound 
package. Within a radius of sixty-two miles, one hundred and ten 
pounds are carried for sixty cents. 

The brief summary just given conveys some idea of parcel post advan- 
tages abroad. Before going further, let it be noted that from the time 
a postal service was established in the American colonies, in*the seven- 
teenth century, and until 1810, we had an unlimited parcel post.. Postage 
was not prepaid in those days unless the sender desired to prepay it ; 
indeed, prepayment was not required until about 1857. And in 1799 
the Postmaster-General had recommended a restriction upon the weight 
of packets, because ‘‘in a few-instances, large and inconvenient packages 
have been sent in the mail, which those to whom they have been directed 
have refused to take up on account of the expense.’” Therefore, in 1810, 
Congress fixed a weight limit of three pounds for mailable articles. 
Thus, for more than sixty years, we had a parcel post, limited to three 
pounds, with high postage rates. 

But in 1874 a liberal change was made. All kinds of merchandise 
in unsealed parcels were transmitted through the mails at a uniform rate 
of eight cents a pound. 

The interests promptly busied themselves. Under pressure, Congress 
doubled the rate, making it sixteen cents a pound, as at present. Book 
publishers, however, and certain other special groups, secured favorable 
discriminations, the eight-cent rate being awarded to their products. 
Thus was inaugurated the preposterous double standard of third-class 
and fourth-class mail matter, under which have ever since existed: such 
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absurd differences as are shown in the fol- 
lowing comparison of postage rates per 
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We are now ready to consider our first 
question: Will the extended parcel post 
benefit the majority of our people ? 

On general grounds, “yes,” is a safe 
answer. 

An extended parcel post means easier 
and cheaper transmission of commodities. 
The more easily and cheaply commodities 
can be exchanged, the better it is for us, all other things considered. 
An extended parcel post bears the same relationship to a cramped and 
limited parcel post that good roads bear to bad roads. 

If you, the farmer, can send your dairy products, in small quantities, 
to the city by mail more cheaply than and just as quickly as you now 
send them by express, you are better off. 

If you, the merchant in a small town, can order supplies in small quan- 
tities and get them cheaply as well as quickly, you are better off. You 
can keep abreast of the trade better than you ever could before. 

If you, who live and work in places so remote from satisfactory 
markets that you can not fully develop the resources of your locality, can 
be assured of a cheap, uniform parcel post rate that will enable you to 
send products profitably to any part of the country, you will be better off. 

If you, the express companies, the jobbers of the transportation busi- 
ness, are driven out of existence by a cheap parcel post, the country will 
be better off. 

Finally, if you, the average citizen, who desire a postal service that 
means your full convenience, can secure an extended parcel post, you 
will be better off. 

All this is general, not specific. But before we get down to brass 
tacks, let us describe various plans for improving our existing parcel post. 

One program involves no immediate lowering of rates or increasing of 
weight limit. It merely insists that the law under which the Govern- 
ment is supposed to enjoy a monopoly of postal business be strictly 
enforced. Everybody who read Robert Sloss’s article, “‘Why Is an 
Express Company?” in the February number, knows what that law is. 
Its literal enforcement means simply that the Government would do the 
small-package business now done by the express companies. 

The way matters now stand, the express companies, with their cleverly 
complicated rate schedules, charge so little for short hauls and so much 
for long hauls, that, on packages weighing less than four pounds, they 
get the profitable short hauls and leave the unprofitable long hauls for 
the Government. Nevertheless, last year the postal service cleared more 
than two million dollars on packages weighing less than one-third of a 
pound. If the postal service had carried all packages weighing less than 
four pounds, the profit would have been at least ten million dollars— 
and probably more. 

The difficulty in the way of enforcing this law in accordance with its 
apparent intention is subtle but real. Section 3982 of the Revised 
Statutes was originally enacted June 2, 1872. It forbade the establish- 
ment of any private express for the conveyance of “letters or packets” 
over. any post route. “‘ Letters and packets,” by all sensible definitions, 
should mean letters (first-class mail), and packets of anything mailable 
(other classes of mail). ‘But, in 1873, the Assistant Attorney-General 
for the Post-Office Department took the position that the phrase, “letter 
or packet,” as used in the statute, referred only to first-class mail mat- 
ter. In 1881, Attorney-General MacVeagh rendered a’ like opinion. 

Of themselves, these precedent opinions need not prevent a different 
interpretation: of “letters or packets” to-day by the Department of 
Justice. But by reenacting the old statute, virtually in the same form 
as section 181 of the new criminal code, Congress, supposedly familiar 
with the administrative construction of the phrase, “letter or packet,” 
appears to have adopted as its own the accepted construction of the law. 
If this were not the case, Congress would have changed the wording so 
as to make the accepted construction impossible in the future. 

Thus the responsibility for the enforcement of the statute, in so far as 
it relates to other than first-class mail, appears to rest with Congress. 
Before action can be taken, Congress must define ‘‘letter or packet” in 
terms to include second, third and fourth-class matter. You might write 
to. your Congressman and ask him what the word « packet’’ means in the 
phrase, “letter or packet.” 

Fot6ne;'1 am convinced that the enforcement of the Government's 
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also provision for the insurance 
of mailed matter. 

The Sulzer bill represents the 
best judgment of men who, 
strongly in favor of an extended 
parcel post, nevertheless are 
deeply concerned in providing 
a law that will prove practical. 
The bill, at this writing, is still 
in committee. 

The plan at present attracting 
the most general attention is 
the one put forward for a rural 
parcel post. 

Here is the storm center. 

In his annual report, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, 
Postmaster - General Hitchcock 
said: “It is believed that as 
soon as the postal savings sys- 
tem is thoroughly organized, 
Post - Office Department 
should be prepared to establish 
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frauds or other import 
which are frauds upon 
nue duly levied by act 
ss? All of these laws—post-office, customs, counterfeiting— 
| upon distinct grants of power in the Federal Constitution, and 
ints must be protected if the Government is properly to do its 
the whole people. 
et | do not believe that the mere enforcement of a Government 
will solve the parcel post question. The effect would be to 
people so much inconvenience and to put them at such great ex- 
it there would be a nation-wide howl to Congress to lower rates 
ise the weight limit. If we want a parcel post, why put our- 
so much trouble? Why not go right after the thing we want 
practical ? 
urcel post plan that has the endorsement of the Postal Progress 
; expressed in the bill introduced in the House of Representa- 
William Sulzer. This bill (H. R. 26581) was printed in full in 
MaGAzineE for January,:but its essence must now be restated. It 
weight limit to eleven pounds—‘ the common limit of the 
nion ’—and reduces the rate of fourth-class matter to the third- 
—one cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof. This 
ght cents a pound up to eleven pounds. ‘The rate on local 
sealed parcels posted for delivery within the free-delivery ser- 
determined at ‘‘two cents on parcels, up to four ounces, one 
ach additional two ounces ; at non-delivery offices, one cent for 
ounces.” All the matter collected and delivered within the 
rural routes is determined to be in one class, “‘ with rates, door 
between the different houses and places of business and the 
or post-offices on each route, as follows : 
parcels up to one twenty-fourth of a cubic foot, or one by six by 
ches in dimensions and up to one pound in weight, one cent ; 
r parcels up to one-half of a cubic foot, or six by twelve by 
ches in dimensions and up to eleven pounds in weight, five cents ; 
parcels up to one cubic foot, six by twelve by twenty-four 
| dimensions and up to twenty-five pounds in weight, ten cents. 
is shall be over six feet in length, and in no case shall a carrier 
d to transport a load of over five hundred pounds.” There is 
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throughout the country a gen- 
eral parcel post. As the prelim- 
inary step in the development 
of such a service, it is hoped that Congress will authorize the delivery on 
rural routes of parcels weighing as much as eleven pounds. . . . This 
form of service can be conducted with little if any additional expense to 
the Government. It will not require the appointment of more carriers, 
for those already employed have the necessary equipment in the way of 
horses and wagons to distribute the parcel as well as the ordinary mail. 

. . A rural parcel post of the kind proposed, if successfully conducted, 
would probably lead to a more general system.” 

Mr. Hitchcock goes on to urge his experiment as a preliminary step 
to be taken while definite information is being secured as to the prac- 
ticability of a general parcel post. 

The war-cry of the present Postmaster-General is ‘“‘ Economy.” He 
is carrying his policy to the point of driving postal employees to the 
limit of their endurance, and in many cases has curtailed the service at 
the cost of quickness and reliability in order to save money. Naturally, 
then, he thinks of parcel post with the mental attitude of a money-lender. 

We must remember, however, that while we do not want a parcel 
post that will pile up the annual deficit in the Post-Office Department, 
there is something besides profit to be considered. We want a thorough, 
cheap postal service. We will pay for it what we have to pay. If it is 
a money-maker rather than a money-loser, so much the better—but we 
want a general parcel post. 

How can we judge the effect of a general parcel post by a cautious 
experiment in the rural districts? How can we determine general traffic 
on the basis of local delivery trade? This half-hearted proposal has the 
weakness of all half-hearted proposals. 

But the enemies of all parcel post plans—the express companies, the 
jobbers, and the wholesale houses—have attacked the rural parcel post 
idea with all their energy. If they can frighten this feeble plan to death 
the general parcel post idea will, they think, also die. So they are erect- 


ing the bogie of the mail-order houses before the eyes of the small-town 
merchants. And this brings us to our second question about the parcel post: 
Will it favor any particular class and injure any other particular class ? 
[Continued on page 54] 
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Boughten 


N THAT morning of September 
QO which is as important for children 
as the opening of Congress is for 
the politicians, Daniel Crafts arose 


and stuck his tousled red head forth from : | | X J 
the door of the room and bawled : By) Mary) He aton oOr¢ve 


“Ma, where ’s my pants?” 

On the floor behind him the twins were 
tumultuously dressing. Daniel raised his 
voice again. A little figure, its far too- 
short petticoats at right angles, its hair in 
a braid, dashed down the narrow hall. 

“Don’t you dare say a word, Daniel 


Author of “The Mercy of ‘the Lord,” 
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absurdities of his mother’s wit. It was all 
very well to laugh at things like that, but 
when it comes to wearing witticisms on your 
legs—! 

His mind’s eye went back over the dif- 
ferent casings—he refused to consider any 
of them by their. proper names—of his legs; 

| garments cut over from his father’s; cut 
over always,'too, at the last moment; when 
there was ho other garment between him 
and the outer world and it was that garb 
or bed; garments too small and garments 
too large, sent to them from the more pros- 
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Crafts!” she hissed. “‘ Don’t you dare say noth- 
ing! She thinks they ’re lovely.” 

“What you mean, Dora?” asked Daniel. 
“What you talking about?” He tried to throw 
into his voice that disdainful quality with which 
a boy should always address his sister. 

“Your pants,” whispered Dora. 

“Didn’t she buy ’em?” he faltered. ‘| 
thought she was going to buy ’em. I thought 
that’s what she went up town for.” 

“She got an idea,” hissed Dora, ‘that she 
could make nicer ones than she could buy. 
Don’t you dare say a word, Daniel Crafts! She 
sat up ’most all night making ’em. She’s put- 
ting some last stitches on now.” 

As she said these words Dora’s eyes failed 
to meet her brother’s. Alas! The many times 
their mother had had these inspirations for the 
construction of garments! The many times that 
the children had waited for those few last 
stitches ! 

A brilliant thought struck Daniel : 

“Ma!” he bawled. “It’s late! I’Il wear 
my old crash pants.” These garments, ruinously 
torn, he had left upon his pile of clothes upon 
going to bed and in the night they had been 
abstracted. 

“Oh, no, you can’t,’ came his mother’s voice, 
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perous branches of the Crafts family; garments 
even made over from his mother’s clothes. 
These for, winter; summer things were better. 
Then a veritable over-all for twenty-five cents, 
or crash breeches upheld his tottering self- 
respect. But now, here was school and he was 
eleven. Boughten pants had been promised 
him, and this was what he got! He would n’t 
wear them! He wouldn’t go! He would tell 
her what he thought about his pants. 

Purpose writ all over him, he rose from the 
edge of his bed, casting the offending garments 
aside. Then he stopped. She thought they were 
lovely! She had sat up that night making them. 
The struggle that went on occurred somewhere 
below the spot where live the thoughts that have 
words to them. 

He tramped down-stairs, a surly hero, with 
not so much as a suspicion of his own heroism 
to comfort him. To his mother’s pleasant 
“Stand up, son! I want to see how they look!” 
he only grunted something surly about the lack 
of time, wound his feet around the leg of the 
chair, and shoveled down his breakfast, won- 
dering the while what special blindness it was 
in her that would n’t let her see that these pants 
were unlike all other pants, subtly different from 








“because I tore them up for mop cloths this 
morning.” 

“My other old pants then,” said Daniel, catching at a straw. 

“They ’re in the wash,”’ responded his mother. “I’m almost through 
—just a stitch.” Happiness was in her voice—the happiness of one 
about to give pleasure to another—the happiness that comes from finish- 
ing a piece of work conceived in love and joy. 

Dora’s eloquent eye again sought her brother’s : 

“You see,” she whispered; her little fists clenched themselves, the 
little nieager pigtail bristled. ‘“‘If you dare, Daniel Crafts, if you dare 
say boughten pants—’”’ 

The door of a room opened and there emerged from it the plump 
figure of their mother. Of build she was matronly, as suited a woman 
of her years, her round little body guiltless of the artifices of-the makers 
of new-style figures. Indeed, she had the aspect of one who had never had 
time to look at herself in the glass below her sleek, blond little head; and 
this same little head, perched on those motherly, even middle-aged 
shoulders, gave the effect of having forgotten to grow up. Its round 
contour was that of a little girl—a most intelligent little girl—but, taken 
by itself, too young for the mother of six children. Dora’s face was 
more anxious; Dan’s more acute. 

Now, with love and pride radiating from her, Mrs. Crafts held up an 
amorphous garment : 

“Here they are, son,” said she cheerfully. “‘ Here are your new pants.” 

Heart of stone could not have resisted it. He didn’t need Dora’s 
warning eye upon him. Even a small boy can’t hit a child that brings 
him a flower trustingly; no, not even though the child is your mother, 
and the flower a pair of blue flannel pants. But there’s a limit to all 
things, even to chivalry!’ He couldn’t admire them; he could n’t rise 
to what her attitude demanded. She expected praise as she stood there 
before him, smiling and blinking in her funny little near-sighted, peering 
way that made one think of a fledgling looking over the edge of a nest. 

He gulped out a “ Thank you”’ and managed to mutter: “It’s late!” 
snatched the garments and closed the door on them and himself. Once 
in his room he gave himself up to bitterness as he looked at the offending 
garments. “Pants! did she call them? They weren’t any more pants 
than a hen!” 

There was nothing about them of the uncompromising masculine gar- 
ment; in their cut was something vaguely fantastic, like the gentle little 


” 


“*T got on my war clothes; that's what I got on!" 


anything of the name that a boy had ever put 
on his legs before. 

And there it may be that one strikes the roots 
of what it was that ailed the Crafts family. [| mean that conformity 
did not represent to the mother of the house the sum and total of all 
virtue. Variations from type pleased her; she thought things pretty 
because she thought so, and not because others had them. A certain 
originality in her attitude toward garments might, in more favorable 
circumstances, have been developed into a unique taste. Who can tell? 

It was this elusive trait in Mrs. Crafts that had always disturbed her 
well-to-do sister, Mrs. Stratton, who spent long hours in discussing with 
her husband just what it was ailed Susan. It was this anxiety that 
made Mrs. Stratton see her own immaculate offspring, one boy 
and one girl, off to school, put her bonnet on, and go around to see with 
her own eyes that Susan’s young ones went to school on time. 

It seemed to her as she turned her back upon her own residence and 
walked down her own grounds—“ residence”’ and “‘ grounds”’ were the 
words that were always employed in Freemansville, in speaking of Mrs. 
Stratton’s abode—that she was leaving behind her all the orderly 
decencies of life, and turning her face to a mad, indecent chaos. 

It wasn’t, she reflected, all Susan’s fault, for the chaos in the Crafts 
household had for primary cause too many children and too little money. 
“But,” thought Mrs. Stratton severely, “things might be better. Don’t 
tell me! If Susan was n’t so ca’m—” 

Here her reflections were cut through by an odd figure that scurried 
across her path and dived into a hole in the hedge like a rabbit into a 


burrow. If he had thought to elude the eye of his aunt he had been 
mistaken. 

“ Daniel!” called the lady. ‘‘ Daniel, I saw you! Daniel, come here 
to me!” 


Daniel’s flaming red head poked itself reluctantly through the hole in 
the hedge. 

“What d’you want?”’ he inquired, sulkily. 

“| want to see,” replied his aunt, ‘‘what you’ve got on your legs.” 

“ Pants, Aunt ’Cilly,” he responded. “What d’ you suppose ?”’ 

“Don’t look to me like pants,’’ responded his aunt. “Stand out 
there!” 

Reluctantly Daniel emerged through the hole and stood up before his 
aunt, outwardly with a swagger, but inwardly with a hideous shame. 
All the agonies that Lady Godiva had ever suffered, all the phantasmal 
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that we have ever felt in our FE 
when we find ourselves indecor- 
id in a public place, surged over 


traveled over his costume, and 
nounced: 
are n’t pants you ’re wearing! 
what they are; those are your 
Fannie’s bloomers; her gym- 
bloomers; the ones that got a 
jth-ett. Little did I think,” pur- 
e lady, “‘ when I sent ’em over to 
ise thinking your mother might 
igh for a blouse or a flannel 
for one of the children, or 
1 whole suit for the baby, that 
would do would-be-to-take a 
ff the belt and take ’em in. 
your ma thinking of to let you 
ich a sight?” 
Mrs. Stratton took up her ma- 
walk, while Daniel disappeared 
through. the hole in the hedge. 
rt was aflame with injustice. 
t enough, he wondered, that he 
be ridiculous, without his clothes 
prung from such a source? He 
to bed trustingly the night be- 
His father was late at the office, 
to come home with the money 


“Here they are, son,” 
she said, cheerfully 








when he must wear bloomers for pants. 

He was on top of his antagonist, ham- 
mering his head on the ground and mut- 
tering the concentrated words—*“ Holler 
nuff?” 

“Nuff!” came the voice of Carleton 
James. 

But Daniel was n’t through. 

“Have I got on bloomers?” he asked, 
thumping the head of his adversary to 
jog his memory. 

“No!” responded Carleton. 

“Well, just you remember that !”’ said 
Daniel as he arose and faced the rest of 
the crowd. 

“Do you fellers know what I got on?” 
he demanded, turning to them. “I got 
on my war clothes ; that’s what | got on! 
When | got on these clothes I’m dan- 
gerous. 
on these clothes.” 

“ That’s right,” agreed Carleton James. 

“If any of you don’t like the looks 
of my pants, tell me now,” said Dan. 
“Is there any one who don’t like the 
looks of ’em? Because I'll lick him if 
he don’t!” 

“Tl help him,” said Carleton James. 
He was a simple-minded lad, and it was 
evident that if he was the strongest boy 








ry for the purchase of the pants. 
ow, instead of that, he wore on 5 idl 
on the reconstructed moth-eaten gymnasium bloomers of his 
annie. Shame and anger filled his whole being, and as he got 
the hole, a titter struck his ears and a voite shouted at him a 
refrain : ; 
in bloomers! Rose in bloomers!” it went, .while.the owner of 
capered derisively up and down. It was the new boy that had 
me to live in the Fields’s place. Between this boy and Daniel 
a rivalry. The newcomer was a quiet youngster who did 
without much fuss, and with this same quiet he had arrogated to 
the leadership of “the gang” that had been Daniel’s, both by 
fists and by virtue of a strategical mind. 
s cry of “ Rose in bloomers!” (Daniel’s red head had earned 
nickname of ‘‘ Rose” in the gang) a concentrated fury arose in 
ist, maiming the feeling of shame. He no longer wanted to skulk 
nner sides of hedges and fences, duck into school at the last 
and hide his legs beneath a desk. He wanted to strut abroad 
the world to see—strut abroad and lick any boy that dared smile 
And first he would begin with Carleton James. 
him he now rushed with devastating fury. They fought grimly, 
and though there was no unseemly noise of combat, little boys 
ward bound appeared from nowhere and watched this spectacle of 
e of heroes, awestruck. 
igh Carleton James fought bravely, from the beginning there was 
bt of the outcome. The wild fury of Daniel had added em- 
to his strength. He was fighting not merely for a disputed 
acy in the gang, but for his entire hope of happiness. The fight 
decide whether life would be bearable during that period 





in the gang and couldn’t make fun of 
Dan’s breeches, it was offensive to his 
dignity that any minor person should. ‘‘They’re his war clothes,” he 
asserted. 

In this fashion it is that the real leader of men makes his very 
limitations lend him strength. 

Well, life isn’t made up of high points, and the trouble of going up on 
the mountaintop is that one must descend again into the valley. 

By the time school was over arid Daniel arrived home, his early joy of 
battle had vanished. He met his mother’s ‘Why, son, what have you 
done to your nice new clothes?” with a lack-luster “nothing,” and 
kicked his new shoes against the door-sill. 

‘Have you been fighting, Daniel?” questioned his mother with some 
spirit ; for fighting was the one thing upon which Mrs. Crafts was severe. 

She followed the movements of the Peace Conference with eagerness ; 
she believed ardently in the disarmament of all Europe. “Brutal 
fighting ’’ was one of the things she wouldn’t permit her children. She 
often declared with much spirit that if they had been brutal enough to 
fight they were brutal enough to receive corporal punishment. This 
being the case, one mustn’t blame Daniel too much if he responded, 
“No ’m.” 

Dora, who had heard this evasion, turned a shocked eye on him when 
their mother went out of the room. 

They ate in silence a moment, and then from the depths of Daniel 
came a mighty resolve. He hadn’t been thinking about it at all; the 
words seemed to come of themselves : 

“I’m going to buy myself some store clothes! I’m going to get a 
three-dollar-and-a-half suit!’’ Not just pants, mind you, but a real 
suit of store clothes—the kind of thing that you see in Dave Warton’s 

window on the little mannikin with the shiny shoes and 





aunt's estimate as to the 
he found entirely wrong 





new stockings on its feet, marked variously $3.50 or $4.75. 

As he said these words, Dan could see the very suit, for 
he had a trick of visualizing things. He saw it not in 
daytime but under the transfiguring glow of the arc light. 
It was dark blue and had a chaste little line of white in 
it. These clothes were to be his! As he saw this vision 
evoked by his words he felt it so keenly that he even 
smelled the smell of peanuts from the fruit-store next 
to Dave’s. A heady feeling of adequacy swept over him. 
He knew he was going to get those clothes, just as he had 
known he was going to lick Carl James. 

‘| know,” he replied darkly to Dora’s round-eyed in- 
quiry: “Where will you get all that money?” He had 
the while as little idea as Dora herself where the funds 
were to come from. ‘‘ You wait and see!” They had to 
be! That was the end of it! 

He swaggered out into the street, bent on taking from 
the world the $3.50 it owed him. When the boys called 
to him, “Hi, Rosy! Come on an’ play basket-ball!”’ he 
replied with an abstracted air: 

“Can't” 

“Aw, come on!” they urged. 

““Can’t; I have to work,” responded Daniel. 

He felt vividly that he hada job—a job at.fifty cents 
a day—for that, in one week, provided the job held on 
Sunday, would give him the $3.50. But a week was a 

[Continued on page 56] 
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When Doctors 


T IS possible that, at about the time at 
which this story opens, you may have gone 
into the Hotel Belvoir for a_hair-cut. 
Many people did, for the young man be- 

hind the scissors, though of a_ singularly 
gloomy countenance, was undoubtedly an artist 
in his line. He clipped judiciously. He left 
no ridges. He never talked about the weather. 
And he allowed you to go away unburdened 
by any bottle of hair-food. 

It is possible, too, that being there, you 

decided that you might as well go the limit and be manicured at the 
same time. 

It is not unlikely, moreover, that, when you have got over the first 
shock of finding your hands so unexpectedly large and red, you felt dis- 
posed to chat with the young lady who looked after that branch of the 
business. 

In your genial way you may have permitted a note of gay (but gen- 
tlemanly) badinage to creep into your end of the dialogue. 

In which case, if you had raised your eyes to the mirror, you would 
certainly have observed a marked increase of gloom in the demeanor of 
the young man attending to your apex. He took no official notice of 
the matter. A quick frown. A tightening of the lips. Nothing more. 
Jealous as Arthur Welsh was of all who inflicted gay badinage, however 
gentlemanly, on Maud Peters, he never forgot that he was an artist. 
Never, even in his blackest moments, had he yielded to the temptation 
to dig the point of the scissors the merest fraction of an inch into a 
client’s skull. 

But Maud, who saw, would understand. And, if the customer was an 
observant man, he would notice that her replies at that juncture became 
somewhat absent, her smile a little mechanical. 

Jealousy, according to an eminent authority, is the “ hydra of calami- 
ties, the seven-fold death.”” Arthur Welsh’s was all that, and more. It 
was a constant shadow on Maud’s happiness. No fair-minded girl 
objects to a certain tinge of jealousy. Kept within proper bounds, it is 
2 compliment: it makes for piquancy; it is the vinegar in the salad of 
devotion. But it should be a condiment, not a fluid. 

It was the unfairness of the thing that hurt Maud. 
was Clear. 


Her conscience 
She knew girls, several girls, who gave the young men with 
whom they walked out ample excuse for being perfect Othellos. _ If, like 
Jane Oddy, she had ever flirted openly with a dashing photographer, 
she could have. excused Arthur’s attitude: If, like Pauline Dicey, she 
had talked in whispers with a black-mustached stranger at the ball 
game, while her fiancé sat gloomily at her side, she could have understood 
his frowning disapproval. But she was not like Pauline. She scorned the 
coquetries of Jane. Arthur was the center of 
her world and he knew it. Ever since the 
rainy evening when he had sheltered her un- 
der his umbrella to the subway station, he had 
known perfectly well how things were with 
her. And yet, just because, in a strictly 
business-like way, she was civil to her 
customers, he must scowl and bite his lips 
and behave generally as if he had suddenly 
become suspicious that he had been nurtur- 
ing a serpent in his bosom. It was worse 
than wicked. It was unprofessional. 

She remonstrated with him. 

“Tt isn’t fair,” she said one morning 
when the rush of customers had ceased and 
they had the shop to themselves. 

Matters had been worse than usual that 
morning. After days of rain and grayness, 
the weather had turned over a new leaf. 
The sun glinted among the bottles of Un- 
failing Lotion in the window, and every- 
thing in the world seemed to have relaxed and 
become cheerful. Unfortunately, “ every- 
thing ” had included the customers. During 
the previous few days they had taken their 
seats in moist gloom, and, brooding over 
the prospect of coming colds in the head, 
had had: little that was pleasant to say to 
the Divinity who was shaping their ends. 
But to-day it had been different. Warm 
and happy, they had bubbled over with 
gay small-talk. 

Arthur, who was stropping a razor and 
whistling tunelessly, raised his eyebrows. 
His manner was frosty. 
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The next moment his arms were around her 


““|-fail to understand your meaning,” he 
said: 

““You know what I mean. Do you think | 
didn’t see you frowning when | was doing 
that-gentleman’s nails?” 

The allusion was to the client who had just 
left;a jovial individual with a red face, who 
certainly had made’ Maud giggle a good deal. 
And‘why not? If a gentleman teils really 
funny stories, what harm is there in gig- 
gling? You had to be pleasant to people. 
If you snubbed customers, what happened? Why, sooner or later 
it got round to the boss and then where were you? Besides, it 
was not as if the red-faced customer had been rude. Write down on 
paper what he had said to her, and nobody could object to it. Write 
down on paper what she had said to. him, and you couldn't object to 
that either. It was just Arthur’s silliness. 

She tossed her head. 

“I am gratified,’ said Arthur ponderously. In happier moments 
Maud had admired his gift of language; he had read a great deal—en- 
cyclopedias and papers and things. ‘‘! am gratified to find that you 
had time to bestow a glance on me... You appeared absorbed.”’ 

Maud sniffed unhappily. She had meant to be cold and dignified 
throughout the conversation, but the sense of her wrongs was beginning 
to be too much for her. A large tear splashed on her tray of orange- 
sticks. She wiped it away with the chamois-leather. 

“Tt isn’t fair,” she sobbed. “It isn’t. You know I can’t help it if 
gentlemen talk and joke with me. You know it’s all in the day’s work. 
1’m expected to be civil to gentlemen who come in to have their hands 
done. I should look silly, sitting as if 1’d swallowed a poker. I do 
think you might understand, Arthur, you being in the profession your- 
self.” 

He coughed. 

“It isn’t so much that you talk to them, as that you seem to like—” 

He stopped. Maud’s dignity had melted completely. Her face was 
buried in her arms. She did not care if a million customers came in 
all at the same time. 

“ Maud !” 

She heard him moving toward her, but she did got look up. The 
next moment his arms were around her and he was babbling. 

And a customer, pushing open the door unnoticed two minutes later, 
retired hurriedly to get shaved elsewhere, doubting whether Arthur’s 
mind was on his job. 

For a time this little thunderstorm undoubtedly cleared the air. 
For a day or two Maud was happier than she ever remembered 
to have been. Arthur’s behavior was unex- 
ceptionable. He bought her a wrist-watch, 
light-brown leather, very smart. He gave 
her some candy to eat in the subway. He 
was, in short, the perfect lover. On the 
second day the red-faced man came in again. 
Arthur joined in the laughter at his stories. 
Everything seemed ideal, 

It could not last. Gradually things slip- 
ped back into the old routine. Maud, look- 
ing up from her work, would-see the frown 
and the bitten lip. She began again to feel 
uncomfortable and_ self-conscious as. she 
worked. Sometimes their conversation) on 
the way to the subway was almost formal. 

It was useless to say anything- She had 
a wholesome horror of being one of ‘those 
women who nagged; and she felt that to 
complain again would amount to nagging. 
She tried to put the thing out of her ‘mind, 
but ft insisted on staying there. 

In a way, she understood -his feelings. 
He loved her so much, she supposed, that 
he hated the idea. of - her exchanging: a 
single word with -another: man; . ‘This, in 
the abstract, was gratifying;.but»(n_ practise 
it distressed her. She’ wished ‘she Were: some 
sort of foreigner so that nobody; could talk 
to her. But then they would look. at her 
and that probably would produce: much the 
same results. It was a hard world for 4 
girl. 

And then the strange thing happened 
Arthur reformed. One might almost. say 
that he reformed with a jerk. It was a 
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e worked on his robust fingers as if it were an artistic treat to be permitted to handle them 


\ 


with sympathy and to advise with tact and skill. 


vhether it would be right for her to accept car- 


V 


case to those sudden conversions at negro camp meetings. On 
evening he had been at his worst. On the following morning 
1 changed man. Not even after the original thunderstorm had 
Maud could not believe it at first. The lip, once 
as stretched in a smile. She looked for the frown. It was not 


more docile. 


lay it was the same; and the day after that. When a week 
by and still the improvement was maintained, Maud felt that she 
w look on it as permanent. A great load seemed to have been 
her mind. She revised her views of the world. It was a 
| world. Quite one of the best, with Arthur beaming upon it 
nber of eminent poets and essayists, in the course of the last few 
have recorded, in their several ways, their opinion that one can 
much of a good thing. The truth applies even to such a good 
ibsence of jealousy. Little by little Maud began to grow un- 
began tocome home to her that she preferred the old Arthur 
wl and the gnawed lip. Of him she had at least been sure. 
r discomfort she may have suffered from his outbursts, at any 
had proved that he loved her. “She would have accepted 
equal amount of discomfort now in exchange for the same 
She could not read this new Arthur. His thoughts were a 

ok. Superficially he was all that she could have wished. He 
tinued to escort her to the subway, to buy her occasional pres- 
tap, when conversing, the pleasantly sentimental vein. But 
things were not enough. Her heart was troubled. Her thoughts 

1 her. The little black imp at the back of her mind kept 
ig and whispering, till at last she was forced to listen: “‘He’s 
He doesn’t love you any more. He’s tired of you.” 

mes of mental stress not everybody can find 
hand among his or her personal acquaintances 
rt counselor, prepared at a moment’s notice to 


s world is full of friends, relatives and others 
ve advice on any subject that may be pre- 
them; but there are crises in life which can 
ft to the amateur. It is the aim of certain 
papers to fill this void. 
lass the Evening Chronicle was one of the 
wn representatives. In exchange for one cent, 
ndred thousand readers received every evening 
t news, a serial story, humorous sketches of New 
caricatures of celebrities, hints on dress, chats 
aby, funny pictures, poems, a column and a half 
i] Great Thoughts, and—the journal’s leading 
\dvice on Matters ef the Heart. The daily 
tion of Laura Mae Podmore, the advice-special- 
Evening Chronicle, was made up mainly of 
correspondents, and probably gave a good 
omfort. At any rate, Miss Podmore always 
have plenty of cases on her hands. 
to Laura Mae that Maud took her trouble. 
been a regular reader of the paper for several 
and had, indeed, consulted the expert once before 


ym Arthur, then almost a stranger. It was 
tural that in this graver dilemma she should go 
again. The letter was not easy to write, but she 
1 it at last; and, after an anxious interval, judg- 
is delivered as follows: 
zirl signing herself M. P. writes me: 


| ama young lady, and until recently was very, 
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very happy, except that my fiancé, though truly loving me, was of a very 
jealous disposition, though | am sure | gave him no cause. He would 
scowl when I spoke to any other man, and this used to make me.un- 
happy. But for some time now he has quite changed and does not seem 
to mind at all, and though at first it made me feel happy to think 
that he had got over his jealousy, | now feel unhappy because | am 
beginning to be afraid that he no longer cares for me. Do you think 
this so, and what ought I to do?’ 

“Well, I should like to be able to reassure M. P., but I am afraid it 
has been my experience that when Jealousy flies out of the window, 
Indifference comes in at the door. In the old days a knight would joust 
for the love of a ladye, risking physical injury rather than permit others 
to rival him in her affections. | think that M. P. should endeavor to 
discover the true state of her fiancé’s feelings. 1 do not, of course, 
advocate anything in the shape of unwomanly behavior; but I think 
that she should certainly try to pique her fiancé, to test him. At her 
next ball, for instance, let her refuse him a certain number of dances on 
the plea that her program is full. At lawn-parties, receptions and so on, 
let her exhibit pleasure in the society and conversation of other gentle- 
men, and mark his demeanor as she does so. These little tests should 
serve either to relieve her apprehensions, provided they are groundless, 
or to show her the truth.” ‘ 

Before the end of the day Maud knew the whole passage by heart. 
The more her mind dwelt on it, the more clearly did it seem to express 
what she had felt but could not put into words. The point about joust- 
ing struck her as particularly well-taken. She had looked up “ joust” 
in the dictionary, and it seemed to her that in these few words was con- 
tained the kernel of her trouble. In the old days, if any man had 
attempted to rival him in her affections (outside of business hours), 
Arthur would undoubtedly have jousted—and jousted with the vigor of 
one who means to make his presence felt. Now, in similar circum- 
stances, he would probably step aside politely, as who should say: 
“After you, my dear Alphonse.” 

There was no time to lose. An hour after her first perusal of Laura 
Mae’s advice, Maud had begun to act upon it. By the time the first lull 
in the morning’s work had come and there was achance for private con- 
versation, she had invented an imaginary young man, a shadowy 
Lothario, who, being introduced into her home on the previous Sunday 
by her brother Horace, had carried on in a way you wouldn’t believe, 
paying all manner of compliments. 

“He said I had such white hands,” said Maud. 

Arthur nodded, stropping a razor the while. He appeared to be 
bearing the revelations with complete fortitude. Yet, only a few weeks 
before, a customer’s comment on this same whiteness had stirred him to 
his depths. 

“And this morning—what do you think? Why, he meets me as bold 
as you please, and gives me a cake of toilet soap. I like his nerve!” 

She paused, hopefully. 

‘‘ Always useful—soap,” said Arthur, politely sententious. 

“It was lovely,’’ went on Maud, dully conscious of failure, but, like an 
artist, stippling in the little touches which give atmosphere and verisimili- 
tude toastory. ‘“Allscented. Horace will jolly me about it, | can tell you.” 

She paused. Surely he must— Why, a clam would be torn with 

[Continued on page 44] 





Crouching in his professional manner, he moved forward softly 
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HERE is a widespread belief that to live in the country 
and be a farmer means to’ be wealthy, or if not wealthy, 
without question, to be prosperous, and prosperity is 
next door to riches. I have lived on a farm all my 

life, and hope to spend my remaining days on one. There is 
much pleasure and profit to be derived from living in the 
country, and | fully appreciate the many privileges of such an 
existence, but all this does not blind me to the fact that there 
is a class of poor folks living in the rural districts just as surely 
as there are poor to be found in the cities. 


Beginning Married Life on a Speculatioe Basis 


Nine farmers out of ten have bought farms, paying cash as 
far as possible and giving a mortgage as security for the re- 


mainder. The earnest intention is to secure a home and also 
a means of livelihood. The outcome of this action is very 
uncertain. Much depends upon the man and his wife as to 


whether they can finish paying for the farm; again, conditions 
over which man has no influence may cause failure. Farming 
is at best a precarious business—floods, drought, frosts and all 
sorts of bugs and insects, as well as numerous plant diseases 
and disorders must be contended with. Last, but by all odds 
not least of the farmer’s handicaps, is lack of capital. 

We have put our little all into what we hope to make our 
home, thereby leaving ourselves without ready cash to conduct 
our farms. Of course this is not exactly good business policy, 
but nothing ventured nothing won and, thank God, our 
farmers and farmers’ wives are of the most courageous, ambi- 
tious people on this earth. 

If our young people waited to acquire funds enough to pur- 
chase a farm before marrying, they would perhaps be better off; 
but if you realize that the dollars come in very, very slowly on 
the farms, and that years must elapse before the home can be 
purchased outright, you will not blame the young farmer and 
his sweetheart if they decide to join forces and take up the 
struggle together. 


What Two Bad Crop Years Meant to This Family 


There are many causes for the poverty found in some farm 
homes. May I tell you of one family | know? A young 
farmer and his bride bought a farm, putting into it their ready 
money and giving a mortgage for one thousand dollars, pay- 
able in sums of one hundred dollars yearly and-interest at six 
per cent. They set bravely and happily to work, and slowly, 
year by year, bought the necessary farm tools and household 
fixtures—but only necessities, mind you.’ Each year the inter- 
est, the hundred-dollar note, taxes, and often. doctors’ bills 
were paid in money. These items drained away all the actual 
cash, thereby hampering farm operations and making it 
necessary often to do without needed clothing and con- 
veniences; however, on the whole, they prospered in a quiet 
way for five years and then came reverses. First a bad season 
caused the crop yield to be cut off, barely paying for time and 
expense of growing. The following winter work was so scarce 
that spring found them with some of the previous summer’s 
bills yet unpaid, and no cash for the coming farm work. To 
hire help was impossible, so the wife (now a mother of five 
children), in addition to her own work, put her shoulder to 
the wheel and spent the summer helping her husband. Drought 
and early frosts again spoiled the season’s labor, so again no 
profit was realized. The husband obtained employment in the 
fall, only to be called home by the illness of his, wife. The 
weeks of labor in the fields were now the indirect cause of 
many days of suffering. Help could not be obtained for love 
or money, and in the country there are no free hospital beds 
and no district nurse to call in, so the husband had to leave 
his work and fill the breach while the bills remained unpaid 
and other items of expense accumulated. 

Once more, spring found them behind financially. They 
went without clothing and other necessities, hoping to make 
good. When I visited them there was but one pair of shoes 
in this family, where there should have ‘been seven pairs, and 
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the entire family wardrobe was almost as badly off, yet you 
would never have guessed the actual condition of things with- 
out becoming a member of the household. 

Courage is one of our farmer’s most notable characteristics, 
and those who are most worthy and who most need help are 
usually th most reticent when things go from bad to worse. 
They have a way of shutting their teeth a little harder, smiling 
a bit more resolutely, and going bravely forward with what- 
ever can be done. It is a nerve-racking, disheartening, health- 
breaking process, this battle with privation which must be fought 
year after year. 

The city’s poor have the best of schools and church privi- 
leges; they have the helping hand of church and individual 
charities; they have the use of libraries and Sunday-school 
books. In many cities an effort is made to send many of the 
children, and sometimes the women, to the country for a time. 
At Christmas and Thanksgiving the children and their parents 
are feasted and entertained and provided, oftentimes, with fuel, 
food, clothes and gifts. 


What One Week’s Vacation Would Do for the 
Farmer’s Wife 


The poor in the country have none of the helps and privi- 
leges accorded their city brothers and sisters, although they 
are, in many instances, as poorly clad, and in the worst cases, 
are not much better fed; yet who ever heard of an organized 
effort made to relieve and brighten the lives of the poor to be 
found in rural districts ? 

Suppose, for instance, one were to send a ton of coal or a 
barrel of flour to the family | have told you about; or the 
parents were to receive a card entitling them to a pair of 
shoes for each of the children by calling at a certain shoe 
store; or the husband should receive notice, during the dull 
season, of work he could obtain. Why, any one of these acts 
of kindness is unknown to ninety-nine country people out of 
one hundred. 

Of course, the country children are blessed with pure air 
and the absence of many of the harmful influences of city life, 
but they need access to good books, to church and social 
gatherings. The mothers and fathers need a change and vaca- 
tion just as surely as do those in the city. Do you know what 
a week or two of rest, away from cares, children and: responsi- 
bilities, would mean to the country woman who has toiled all 
through the heat of summer, cooking, washing, sewing, caring 
for children, calves and hens, and doing numberless other 
things undreamed of by the city housekeeper? I know 
because | have experienced it all but the vacation; be- 
cause | know more than a dozen other women in similar 
conditions. 

Are country people less worthy of help than those in the 
city? Do they feel the grind of poverty less keenly? Do 
they get sick or tired less easily? Are the burdens of over- 
work and lack of recreation less heavy in the country than 
elsewhere? I say, No! No! No!! The only reason one 
does not see more evidences of poverty in the country is 
because it is not so thickly populated as the city. 

When sickness comes, there is no district nurse to call in, no 
dispensaries to go to, no spare money to hire help, no open 
hospital to receive them, so they drag around until compelled 
to go to bed; then get up again just as soon as possible, often 
before it is wise to do so, and again take their places in the 
same old treadmill, with its round of never-ceasing, monot- 
‘onous work. 

| know how loud will be the protest to this from certain 
ones among farmers, but remember, | have spoken of the 
needy class of rural folks. What I have written is as true as 
the brighter and pleasanter fact that there are many, many 
farm homes free from want and overwork and ill-health. It is 
but right for the public to see both sides of the picture—to 
know that there are others outside the city limits who need 
and deserve a helping hand. 


* DELIA GLINES GROVER 
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A Slump in 


“NAY, Minnie, this is going to be a 
ckajack season and it ain’t very 
ng before you and | are on Easy 
treet; bet your sweet life it ain’t!”’ 
Markson, star drummer for the 

& Lazinsky Hat and Trimming Manu- 

g Company, was discussing his last 

le Minnie Rosenbaum, the red- 

black-eyed, chubby-faced little 

ipher watched the duplicate order- 

he turned them, one after the other, 
boration of his boast. 

se here houses are the biggest in the country,’”’ he continued, 

sot my share of their trade. | tell you, I have some gab in me, 

n | see a customer it comes out, surest thing you know. The 

iin’'t in it with the business I’ve done—got them all skinned a 
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sa cinch!” 
t it grand!” exclaimed the girl. 
nd | should say so. Do you know what it means, Minnie?” 


1rew the book on the desk and thrust his hands in his pockets, 
his well-formed and well-attired body with the characteristic 
of the traveling salesman. His frank face beamed with satis- 
ind his bright eves sparkled with self-appreciation. 
ans that it ain’t going to take long before I'll get into the firm; 
vhat it means. And there ain’t going to be any more excuses, 
lake it from me; I know what I’m talking about.” 

Minnie’s face became serious. The promise to enter the firm, 
nade a long time ago and repeated whenever Phil had shown 
ill in selling goods, collecting bad bills and helping his employ- 

of commercial difficulties, was still unfulfilled, To Minnie’s in- 
nse it was clear that Mr. Vogel's marriageable daughter was 
responsible for this breach of promise. For this reason, Min- 
ept secret her engagement to Phil Markson. 
ope so,” she said. ‘‘ But when they find out that you are not 
» marry Dora they will not let you become a partner.” 
ra nothing!’ shouted Phil. ‘‘ There is only one girl in this world 
ind you know it as well as | do. Just say the word, Minnie, 
| marry before the month is out, and before an hour is over this 
nger will sparkle with the biggest diamond that ever—that 


s for the right simile, he touched with his lips the particular 
the finger set aside for the expected, dreamed-of solitaire. 

now, be sensible,” urged the conscientious little stenographer. 

already taken too much of the firm’s time. Let’s go to 


ll to duty-met with a loyal response. Phil went to see his 
rs and Miss Rosenbaum returned to her machine. 

n the day, while Jacob Vogel and Abraham Lazinsky, the two 
the firm, were congratulating themselves on Phil’s abilities as 
ng salesman, Samuel Smolnick, the proprietor of the Empire 
Headgear Company, entered the office. 








vie a. 


now we have the headaches * 
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By Hyman Strun sky) 





“1 looked in here to see whether you 
and us can’t do a little business together,” 
he said. “I got such a fine season and took 
so many orders that | can’t attend to it all. 
Maybe you can make some of the orders 
for me? Of course, you let me have a 
good margin, no?” 

“Is it a fact, Smolnick? "’ asked Vogel, 
the senior member of the firm, “ that you 
got it so many orders that you can not 
attend to them already? I don’t want 
to say that you are a liar, Smolnick, but 
| don’t believe if you could have so much business.” 

““What do you mean you don’t believe it, Vogel?” protested Smol- 
nick. ‘‘] have a regular rush this season, and anyhow, what do you 
care? Ain’t I paying you as well as the others? 1’Il give you ten per 
cent. profit above what it costs you to make up the orders.” 

Smolnick’s pale face was wrapped in a shadow of a smile; his gray 
eyes winked in a manner to show that he was merely feeling his way. 

“You will give us ten per cent., Smolnick ?”’ asked Lazinsky. 

“You mean you will give it to us twenty per cent.,” said Vogel. 

“ You don’t want to murder me, 
Vogel,”’ protested Smolnick. ‘ Re- 
member the orders will amount 
in the thousands—twenty thou- 
sand dollars, maybe.” 

“And if it will amount in the 
thousands is what ?”’ asked Vogel. 
“Must I do it for nothing? If 
I wanted to murder you, Smol- 
nick, | would ask twenty-five per 
cent., | assure you.” 

“Twenty per cent. is too high, 
Vogel. You want to get rich on 
me, ain’t it?” 

“Tt ain’t all profit and it ain’t 
exactly twenty per cent., because 
we pay it union wages already.” 

This was delivered in the form 
of a “dig” at the rival concern, 
which had several times been in 
conflict with the union over a 
dispute in the scale of wages. 

Smolnick attempted to bargain 
off five cents but Vogel & Lazinsky 
would not come down more than two and a half, and finally Miss 
Rosenbaum was called upon to place on paper a long list of various 
kinds of headgear, trimmings, flowers, silks, plumes, quills, birds and an 
assortment of ribbons and feathers at seventeen and a half per cent. 
above the cost of manufacturing. Prominent among the hats were Le 
Chapeau Chantecler, and the Inverted Shape, the proclaimed leaders in 
style for the coming season. Vogel and Lazinsky examined the 
order carefully and noted whatever additional instructions Smol- 
nick gave them. 

“Now, you will give it to us a thousand dollars deposit and 
the thing is settled,” said Vogel. 

“Ain’t | good enough?”’ asked Smolnick. 

“Sure, you are good,” replied Vogel, ‘“‘but ain’t it a check 
better?” 

“Well, if you want to be sure,” said Smolnick, ‘‘ then I, too, 
want to be sure; ain’t it but natural? Give me a little piece 
of paper in which you will say black on white that the goods 
must be ready in a month.” 

“Not a month, Smolnick,” responded Vogel. ‘An order 
what is as big as what you gave it to us may take longer to 
make up than a month already, because our own orders comes 
first, Smolnick. | will give you a paper that it will be ready in 
six weeks, maybe.”’ 

The time for the delivery was finally fixed at five weeks. Miss 
Rosenbaum made two neat copies of the agreement and Smol- 
nick and Vogel affixed their signatures. The transaction was 
definitely settled when the proprietor of the Empire Headgear 
Company made out a check for a thousand dollars in favor of 
Vogel & Lazinsky, as deposit on the order. 

““We made it a good sale already,” said Vogel after Smol- 
nick had gone, and the two heads of the firm began a tender 
scrutiny of the check. 

“The loafer must have taken lots of orders, Mr. Vogel, no?”’ 
said Lazinsky, who never failed to affix the “Mr.’’ before his 
partner’s name, a respect inspired by the other’s wealth and age. 
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Miss Rosenbaum continued to regard 
the situation with a heavy heart 
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‘‘When a man is got already such a smail 
factory as what Smolnick is got it, he can’t 
make up so much goods, Abraham,” consoled 
Vogel. 

‘Anyhow, he’s got a golden season and 
he takes more orders than Philip, maybe,” 
declared Lazinsky. ‘‘Ain’t | always said 
Smolnick, he has a head on his shoulders? 
When Philip hears from the order what he 
gave us he will be jealous with envy already. 
Ain’t I right, Mr. Vogel?” 

Lazinsky’s interrogative tone which he 
invariably gave to the end of a sentence was 
not the result of uncertainty, nor was it in- 
spired by a thirst for accurate information, 
It was a form of courtesy by which he ex- 
pressed a readiness to waive his own opinion. 
Not only was Vogel ten years his senior 
and by far the richer man, holding intcrests 
in various other enterprises, but he was also 
possessed of a physique that commanded 
respect. While Lazinsky was lanky, ema- 
ciated, bearded and pale, Vogel was tall, 
stout, clean-shaven and dignified. 

It is not uncommon for one firm to hand over some of its orders to 
another in case of a rush. The deal with Smolnick, therefore, was 
regarded as a piece of good fortune, and the partners continued to dis- 
cuss it in a tone of satisfaction which was not altogether free from envy. 

When Phil returned to the office, his employers informed him of the 
business they had done with the Empire Headgear Company. With 
stinging emphasis they dwelt on Smolnick’s selling ability. 

“If a man takes more orders than he can make up he does it a good 
business already,’’ declared Vogel 

“Oh, when it comes to that,’ retorted Phil, “‘I need not take a back 
seat. I guess I did my share, did n’t 1?” 

“A man never does it his share,” said Vogel, ‘“‘when there is another 
fellow what does it more. The Empire had it a golden season, | assure 
you, Philip.” 

“It’s funny,” remarked Phil, after a short pause; “(I know Smol- 
nick’s trade, and I ‘can’t see that he sold any more than what he 
always does. [| got some part orders from nearly all his customers. 
There is something wrong.” 

‘“‘Maybe there is something wrong with this?” asked Lazinsky, sar- 
castically, showing the check and the contract. ‘‘ Wrong or right, we 
got the order, and being that there ain’t no commission and traveling 
expense to be paid on it, we did a pretty good day’s business, ain’t it ?”’ 

“A man never bluffs when he pays it a thousand dollars, Philip,” re- 
marked Vogel. 

This was supplemented by an additional comment from Lazinsky: 

“And if he bluffs is what? Ain’t the money good enough, and ain’t 
there his signature on the order?” 

The bold figures on the check and the signature on the order deprived 
Phil of speech. Not until he was alone with Miss Rosenbaum did he 
find his tongue. 

“Say, Minnie,”’ he said, “there is some bluff behind the Smolnick 
order, as sure as day. | don’t see that he did such large business that 
he’s got to turn over his orders to us. Something is wrong, and my 
name ain’t Phil Markson if there ain’t; and | am a shoemaker and not 
a drummer if | ain’t going to find it out. Take it from me, | know 
what | am talking about.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, ‘but the chances to enter the firm are n’t getting 
any better.” 

“No, not when they think that Smolnick is a better drummer than | 
am. But say, the day will come when they ’ll realize that there ain’t a 
better man living than I am, and that when it comes to business, Phil 
Markson is there with the goods.”’ 

“Indeed they will,” consoled the girl. 
that appreciates you, isn’t there?” 

“Thanks,” whispered the drummer. 
bet your sweet life you are. 
courage. It’s a fact.” 


‘Anyhow, there is one person 


‘““Min-Minnie, you’re all right, 
You are the kind of girl that gives a fellow 
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HAT is it a thing like unfair, Minnie?” 

Mr. Vogel asked this question after a ponderous glance at a letter 
which came with the morning mail several days after the order from the 
Empire Headgear Company. He handed the letter over to the stenog- 
rapher, upon whom he was in the habit of calling for assistance whenever 
he received a letter different from the ordinary business correspondence. 

“Here,” he said, “maybe you can make it out. It is something 
about union and unfairness.” 

Miss Rosenbaum read the letter with a tremor in her voice. 


Hat Makers AND TRIMMERS’ UNION 
Local 1156, A. F. L., U. S.A. 
Messrs. Vocet & Lazinsky, 
Hat and Trimming Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen—This is to inform you that we will declare your house unfair if you 
will not stop manufacturing goods for the Empire Headgear Company where a strike 





“Can't you think of some way out of it?” 
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is now going on. You understand that by doing 
this work you are scabbing on us and are helping 
the company break the strike. Unless you will 
stop work immediately on that order we shall be 
compelled to call out all your hands and declare a 
strike in your place. Yours truly, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, H. M. ano T. U. 
Harry WernsTEIN, Secretary. 


“A strike?” asked Vogel and Lazinsky 
with staring eyes and open mouths. 

“Yes, a strike,” answered Miss Rosen- 
baum, looking at the letter again. 

While the term unfair was seldom used 
by the East Side employers, the word strike 
was only too well understood. It meant 
weeks of idleness, spoiled seasons, loss of 
trade, compulsory payment of higher wages, 
and a forced reduction of hours; it meant 
employment of strike-breakers, money paid 
to guards and policemen; it meant fights, 
arrests, courts, troubled days and sleepless 
nights and horrible dreams of ruin and bank- 
ruptcy. The very mention of the word sent 
a shiver through their bodies and struck ter- 
ror ‘to their hearts. 

“And what is it such a thing as unfair?’’ asked Lazinsky, weakly. 

“It means that the union informs everybody that you are not fair to 
the working men.” 

“It means that, is it?’’ exclaimed Vogel. 

“Why, yes; that is, I think so,’”’ stammered the girl. 

For a short moment there was a pause. Then the senior member of 
the firm struck the desk with his fist. 

“The loafer!’’ he shouted, hammering at the innocent piece of furni- 
ture. ‘‘The loafer! He wants he should have no troubles with the 
union, so he gives the orders to us and now we have the headaches.”’ 

“Ain’t | always said Smolnick he is a crook?” asked Lazinsky. 
“When a man does it a trick like this, ain’t he a thief and a swindler 
already—no?”’ 

Then followed ejaculations, denunciations, reproaches and wringing of 
hands. Both men realized that they had been entrapped. 

When Phil arrived, the faces of his employers assumed the expression 
of drowning persons approached by brave life-savers. 

“Oh, Philipel, you have a head on your shouldeérs;. can’t you do 
something, mightel be?’’ pleaded Lazinsky. 

With his body erect, his legs apart, one hand in his pocket and hat 
moved backward, the drummer perused the lines of the letter. He 
whistled a tune which to the unmusical heads of the firm sounded like 
a cross between acurse and a rebuke. When he finally looked up, it 
was to say: ‘The fellow’s got us skinned a mile. It’s a cinch.” 

In a tumultuous consultation it was decided that Phil should attempt 
to straighten out matters. He received instructions’ to visit the secre- 
tary of the union, to talk to Lawyer Rosenthal, and also to see how far 
Smolnick was determined to press the fulfillment of the agreement. 

It was little comfort, however, that he received at any of these places. 
At the headquarters of the union he was treated politely but with 
decisive directness. The secretary explained that the union could never 
win while Smolnick had his goods manufactured for him by other firms, 
and repeated the threat to call a strike within three days if work on the 
order were continued. The lawyer was no less discouraging. Phil was 
told that the contract was valid and that Smolnick had a good case 
should he carry it to court. 

“Of course, | can fight it,’’ said Attorney Rosenthal, “but the chances 
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favor are small. It’s hard to go against a contract. If he can 
sses, he will collect heavy damages. But if he is on friendly 
vith you he may be lenient.” 
endly,’’ shouted Phil. ‘‘ Why, counselor, he and us. are bitter 
ind there ain’t a firm he hates more than he hates Vogel & 
, and there ain’t a drummer he would rather see hanged, quar- 
ind cremated than he would me. You see, counselor, | am the 
immer for our firm and it’s many orders that I have taken away 
m. He’s a good talker, that’s true, but I’ve got some gab in 
| | ain’t the kind of man that is going to take a back seat for 
when it comes to business.” 
pite of a reluctance to lose a case, Attorney Rosenthal had to 
Phil to see Smolnick before allowing the firm to face a heavy suit 
mages 
Phil found the shop of the Empire Headgear Company surrounded by 
of strikers who were doing picket duty. He had to fight his way 
entrance, and into the office of the firm. Smolnick greeted him 
with a forced smile. 
What do you say to these loafers? They declare a strike already,” 
1imed, pointing to the large loft, where a few hundred machines 
n the gloom of unaccustomed inactivity. 
here, Smolnick,’”’ began Phil, “you got the best of the old 
is time; it’s a cinch. You and me understand each other and 
1in’t no need for talk. But no matter what I feel at this moment, 
ready to listen to terms, provided they are rational. You put us 
, and now | want to know what you’ll take to let us out of it.” 
| put you in a hole?” asked Smolnick, assuming an expression of 
‘What do you mean I put you in a hole, Philip? 1 give 
ie orders like everybody else gives you their orders, no?” 
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‘No, and you know it,” shouted Phil. “‘ You didn’t tell about the 
strike. But we ain’t going to waste any time in talking about it. The 
question is will you releasé us from the contract? We can’t afford to 
have a strike on our hands this time of the year, and if you insist on 
having us do your work, we will have one; surest thing you know.” 

“Release you from the order! You talk like a child, Philip Markson,” 
said Smolnick. ‘And how will | supply my trade? Don’t you know 
that if | don’t fill my orders | am a ruined man already? You are 
crazy, Philip; that’s all I got to say.” 

“Well, to be frank,” said Philip, “I care little whether you. are a 
ruined man or not. In fact, | would much rather see you ruined—and 
it ain’t nothing new to you, either, is it? What I want to say to you is 
that we can’t and we ain’t going to make your order, no matter what 
happens!” 

‘““No matter what happens!” cried Smolnick, getting red in the face 
with anger. “If you talk like this | will tell you what happens. My 
lawyer he says | could get twenty thousand dollars from you if you don’t 
do what the contract it says you should do. That’s what it happens!” 

“All right, Smolnick,”” answered Phil, ‘you better go ahead and sue 
us, and be quick about it, too. No use losing good time, Smolnick.” 

“If you don’t want to make my orders you don’t have to,” cried 
Smolnick. ‘I could afford to lose my trade and not to. ship any orders 
this season, Philip, | assure you. The Vogel & Lazinsky Hat and Trim- 
ming Manufacturing Company is good enough, ain’t it? And if you 
think | am a greenhorn, you make a mistake—the biggest mistake in 
your life, Philip. My lawyer is just as good a lawyer as your lawyer is, 
I assure you, Philip,”’ 

Three dejected, gloomy and miserable persons were awaiting Philip’s 

[Continued on page 42] 
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EORGIANA lives in Foxbrooke, which 
is a New Jersey suburb of New Gi Gil Gi 
York City, and her occupation is ; 


to personally conduct a family con- 
one husband named John, and 
ambunctious children, Jane, John Jr., 
liam. How she solved the problem 
in comfort on John’s salary of 
year, by working out an expense 
ke any city government, was told 
th in ‘‘ The Family Clearing House.” 
rdering of her expenses, however, 
na considers the smallest and easiest 
her work. 

| allow my family to be limited 
happiness or usefulness because we 
nly $3,000 a year? Decidedly not,” 
‘They shall have everything that is 

advantage. It is their right.” 

ina, speaking on her favorite theme, is 

grow vehement and refuse to be cramped 

| except by things which aten’t discov- 
like telegraphic communication with 
And she absolutely will not consider that 
of beefsteak ought to limit the number 

ls her family consumes. That, she in- 
hall be determined only by what it is for 
t good to have. As John’s salary is as 
any ovject in nature, | am aware that 
irresponsible and incoherent, but it’s 
easy to put together as a puzzle picture 

1 you know how. 

Georgiana’s efforts seem to divide themselves 
old sermon into a firstly, secondly, thirdly 
urthly. Her “firstly” might be called 

tching the House,” and it was amusing to 
outward and visible sign of this inward 
piritual grace of Georgiana’s hit a new “‘in- 
ours, the second husband of our second 
Annette. 
Professor had come out to spend Sunday 
brooke, and when we left him to smoke a 
ight cigar with John, Georgiana said with 
kful sigh which brought to mind Annette’s 
imented “first”: ‘Annette bas learned by 


r n ! 
exp 1eNce 


1s we trailed up-stairs to bed, John came 
rul after us: “‘ Why don’t we have a rare- 
b cried. 
‘fessor emerged beaming from the library. 
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“Why don’t we have a rarebit?”” he cried 


“Can your cook make one?” he asked 
eagerly. “Ours can’t.” 

“| never tried to teach her,’ answered 
Georgiana from the landing. ‘‘ My own rare- 
bits are too bad. They string or curdle 


Georgiana Secures for Her Family Health, always. But it’s a good idea, John; I feel 
Happiness and Education on $3,000 a Year 


Buy) Martha Bensley Bruere 


Author of “ The Family Clearing House” 


just like a rarebit.” 

The Professor ceased to beam. His pow- 
ers seemed to concentrate in that inward 
eye which watched impotently while a 
curdled, stringy rarebit invaded his defense- 
less interior. 

“It'll be a lovely walk up there in the 
moonlight,” said Georgiana, turning to 
come down the stairs. “But it’s growing 
cold and we’ll need wraps.” 

“But—I—you said—a rarebit— ” 
“Oh yes—we’re going up to the Country Club 
for one.”’ 

The Professor looked resigned and a little re- 
lieved, but somewhere in the mixture of his 
emotions | detected disapproval. Clubs cost 
money! 

It was a delectable rarebit, served in a tiny 
alcove overlooking’ the frost-silvered hillside. 
The toast crisped just right, and as for the jelly 
—well! Joy sat on the Professor’s brow; there 
were actually shadows of vine leaves in his hair, 
and disapproval faded to envy as he said: 

“| wish there was a club like this in Duquesne 
that | could afford to belong to.” 

Georgiana looked from under her extraordinary 
eyelashes. 

‘““We couldn't afford not to belong to this one,” 
she said. ‘‘ It saves us about five hundred a year 
besides an addition to the house.” 

The Professor looked as though he were won- 
dering-whether Annette could have deceived him 
about there being no insanity in the family, and 
Georgiana went on: 

“Every extra I have has to be squeezed 
out of John’s $3,000 a year, and out of that 
I can’t hire a cook who is able to make a 
rarebit, nor furnish such service as this, nor 
build a ballroom for the dance we’re going 
to give here at the club after Easter. Let 
me show you in figures.” 

And Georgiana slid her hand into John’s 
pocket with wifely dexterity and abstracted 
an envelope and a pencil. On the back 
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of the first she produced these calculations with the second : 








Club dues per year et ee $ 40.00 
Rent of: club house for dance . @ Se. tems 10.00 
Tips ta attendants at dance . . . . « «+ « 5.00 
Punch and lemonade at dance. . . ... . 10.00 
Entertaining guests (estimated) . . ... . 35.00 
$100.00 
Against this.she balanced: 

Rent of house with ballroom at $25.00 a month 
more than we pay now Ra a aS ge 300.00 
Competent cook at $25.00amonth . . .. . 300.00 
$600.00 


“Oh, yes, it’s over five hundred dollars a year we save by 
belonging to this club, for | haven’t yet counted what it would 
cost us to entertain guests at heme. The only room for question 
is whether rarebits and dances are necessary luxuries. Per- 
sonally, | believe that such luxuries are good for my soul. 
And, besides, that dance is a problem in human conservation 
—the conservation of John’s youth and mine. That may be 
sentimental, perhaps, but it has its business side. When John’s 
employer sees him dancing with a débutante, how can he think 
of the gray at John’s temples as a sign of approaching useless- 
ness? I’d rather give a dance than dye John’s hair—yes, or 
make him wear a wig and ride a bicycle, as a certain gentle pastor 
of my acquaintance does, lest his congregation should think him 
superannuated.” 

The Professor looked interested, but a little awed, This light 
playfulness on so serious a subject as an income was new to him. How 
had bankruptcy been avoided when Georgiana’s irresistible demands met 
John’s immovable salary? I enjoyed his evident perplexity so much 
that I led the conversation on. to the “secondly”’ of Georgiana’s creed, 
which might be called ‘‘ Reduced Rates on the Arts and Sciences.” 

“1’m not looking for any bargain-counter education for my children,” 
explained Georgiana, severely, ‘nor for any of the machine methods of 
instruction still to be found in the rural districts. I don’t want them to 
get down to the level of bare intellectual subsistence. | want them to 
learn amply, to be intellectually rich. They ’ve a right to it.” 

‘““See here, Georgiana,” protested the Professor, ‘“‘you’re using the 
wrong word. When you say they ’ve a right to it, you imply that it’s 
somebody’s duty to give it to them.” 

“Well, is n’t it?” 

“Why, not if you can’t pay for it.” 

“ But 1’m paying for so much more than I’m getting already.” 

““How do you mean?” 

“Why, I stand ready to furnish a hydraulic engineer in John, Jr.; 
a trained housewife in Jane; and so far as the symptoms go, an aviator 
in William. Now, society needs all these things. It’s got to have 
them, and yet it is n’t willing to do even what the big corporations do— 
help me to fit them for their jobs. 1 won’t stand it to have society par- 
asite on me like that!” 

“How are you going to prevent it?” he asked, incredulously. 

“1’m doing it already, and in its blind way society is beginning to 
let go. Oh, the way I’ve got. myself disliked makes me feel quite 
prominent and successful!’’ And she laughed as only a much-loved 
woman can. 

But it was true that Georgiana was making enemies. I suppose it is 
inevitable that an unfit form of life should dislike the higher form which 
eliminates it. Georgiana had become a scourge to the old order, and 
they knew it. Mr. McCann, brother of the Foxbrooke contracting car- 
penter, had driven me over to Esterly the week before, and not know- 
ing who | was, had treated me to the countryside gossip about 
Georgiana. 

“‘Oh, she’s a terrible woman—a terrible woman! Went talkin’ ’round 
that our school wa’n’t good enough for her children! I guess if it was 
good enough fer my children it was good enough fer her’n. An’ then 
she got the county sup’rintendent to say we’d gotta hev a new school- 
house. Yes’m, thet ’s what she done! An’ seein’ we’d gotta hev it, my 
brother Jake, he wrote up there that we didn’t want none o’ them 
stylish buildin’s—only just a plain schoolhouse, an’ he sent in the plans 
like he allus done fer town buildin’s. An’ if them city fellers at 
Trenton did n’t up an’ send ’em back to Jake again, sayin’ they wa’n’t 
right!) Well s’m, you can bet Jake wouldn't stan’ fer that. An’ him 
a-backin’ out, there wa ’n’t nothin’ but to use them plans they sent down 
from Trenton. An’ not a soul in this hull town got a thing out o’it! 

““An’ it was just cause that woman thought our schools wa’ n’t good 
enough fer her children. | don’t see nuthin’ about her children that’s 
better’n any other people’s children. Why couldn't she send her 
children over to Mis’ Dacy’s school at Esterly like the other high-toned 
people done ?”’ 

Georgiana laughed when | tuld her. 

“| don’t believe in sending young children away to school,” said she. 
“And besides, | can’t afford it. If I took the cost of private schools 
out of John’s salary |’d have to make the children go without something 
they ought to have. Anyway, the community wants educated men. 
Theoretically, the public schools are provided for the purpose of produc- 
ing them. All the finances of the state are there to pay for the best 





“I've found out why you can’t get cocoanut pie at cheap table d’hotes any more™ 


education to be had, so why should | pay for it out of our little three 
thousand a year? | didn’t believe in it, so I just got five other women 
to help me, and we found that the state would give us practically as 
much of the things we insisted on having as they had in stock. They 
did n’t have everything so we compromised on a teacher of singing and 
a course in Applied Art and they threw in German of their own accord. 
Do you notice that since the schools are better, not so many people send 
their children to Esterly ?”’ 

The ‘‘stock and bond” people had been used to treat Foxbrooke like 
a great nursery. They came there with their babies to get them out of 
the New York streets, and filled the place with perambulators. It 
resounded with infant voices. A private kindergarten was established 
on the hill, to which processions of trim little boys in Russian blouses 
and girls in mushroom hats were led every morning. But until Georgiana 
took hold of the public school question, there was no good instruction 
beyond the kindergarten, and the same sense of parental responsibility 
which drove people to Foxbrooke with their babies, drove them away 
with their school children. 

Georgiana had not only helped to make Foxbrooke something more 
than a brief episode in people’s lives; she had saved money for every 
parent in the town as well as for herself. To her own income she had 
practically added the $150 a-year which the tuition for Jane in Miss 
Dacy’s Collegiate Preparatory Department would have cost; $40 a year 
for William’s tuition in the Primary; $150 a year for Junior in the 
Technological Institute in the city; thirty cents a day for carfare for the 
three, and whatever the special teachers in music and art would have cost 


over and above the tuition. A very perceptible addition to John’s salary ! 


Georgiana’s achievements in the matter of schools are only unique in 
that it is unusual for our little middle-class woman to buck the com- 
munity single-handed, for that was what Georgiana had done. In New 
York, when the people wanted their children to learn stenography and 
dressmaking and cooking, these things marched right into the curriculum 
of the public schools. And in Chicago they ve got carpenttér work and 
plumbing, and one school, at least, goes in enough for real advancement 
to buy pictures at the American Artists’ Exhibition and the Water Color 
Show for its schoolrooms, and to offer courses in illustrating and embroid- 
ery. It may sometimes be a little hard to lash a school-board into the 
vanguard where it naturally belongs, but if you can do things like that in 
Chicago, I guess if you want any simple little thing like dancing or 
singing put in anywhere else you can get it. 

“No one has any right to blame the schools, though,” concluded 
Georgiana, truculently. “It’s like casting the bantling on the rocks and 
then blaming the rocks. It’s perfectly, possible to have any sort of school 
you want. The whole meager life is harder on the children than it is 
on us, because it limits them earlier in the game. It gives them cheap 
accomplishments and cheap tastes and establishes a regular class wall 
around them, over which their cwn inbred limitations prevent their 
climbing. And I’m so certain that this is bad for all of us that | simply 
will not submit to it!”’ 

The Professor retired from the ring with the dignified air of a prize- 
fighter who lays his defeat to his opponent’s ignorance of Queensbury 
rules. Georgiana denied the simple economic tenet that one should 
limit his wants to his income, and that, he felt, wasn’t. fighting fair. 
He walked very softly during the rest of our rarebit party and it was 
only by an inadvertence that he ran into the third part of Georgiana’s 
dogma, which I call her “Theory of a Maximum Wage,” while we were 
having tea the next day. 

“1 ’ve found out why you can’t get cocoanut pie at cheap table d’hétes 
any more,” he said cheerily to Jane, who was curled up on the window-seat 








Why?” asked that young woman detaching her mind automatically 
mere claims of art as represented ‘by the sofa cushtion cover she 

was trying to stencil, and fixing it on the morewital claims of the stornach. 
cording to the consular reports, cocoanuts are high because cocoa- 
s being used as’a substitute for” lard, ¢ which has ‘doubled in price 
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years. ‘a! 
| don’t think food will ever be very. didso. again. | don’ t see how 
it can be when freight and labor are so‘high; buti in ‘the case of pork—” 

And then the Professor.went on’ to: ‘explain how. the _ price of pork 
d pel ied on whether Somebody & Company’s . notes were: negotiable in 
the money market; how during the. panic, of 1907 these packers could n’t 
get ‘credit and could pay only a _smallt: price for hogs. Then the hog- 
raiser Said to himself: ee eg 

Does it pay-to raise hogs at this price ? Shall | keep these hogs and 

feed them costly corr all winter just to have them produce more un- 
profitable hogs next. year? © A little money,in the bank is worth many 


pigs in the pen!” And he rushed them into the market. 
This was in 1907. .In-the spring of 1908 there was n’t any visible 
supply ‘of “little pigs to speak-of.- And that fall there were n’ t.many hogs 


for packers to buy, and’up and up went thé price of roast’ pork till the 
shipp Tt said: 

Will hogs ever be worth so much as this again? No!” 

And he sold his few hogs 

packers at a great price 

and again there was a com- 

paratively pigless spring. . So 

ynly now, three years after 

anic, that the price of 

pork has begun to drop and 

we may hope for cheap cocoa- 
nut ple again. 

You see,” he concluded, 
‘that where the food supply is 
low the price must be high, 
and as we approach the limit 

istence there is little 
chance of food ever being cheap 
again The productivity of 
th nd—” 

Humph!”’ sniffed Georgi- 
ana, so sharply that the Pro- 
fessor fotched up on his behime 
legs, like Brer Rabbit. “Umph! 
| don’t see that. Didn’t the 
panic come because somebody 
wanted somebody’s coal and 

stock? Or somebody’s 
Must we go 
without cocoanut pie for three 
because somebody took 
away somebody else’s boat? 
Chere’s no sense in panics. 
We don’t have to have them any more than we have to have the measles. 
Professor was obviously unhappy. Here was one of his new 
relatives-in-law requiring the most sacred law of supply and demand to 
prove itself. The very fastnesses of economics shook in their shoes! 
[here seemed nothing for a philosopher to do, but cling to the surface of 
h wn little potato patch till the storm blew over; and the Professor 

idled right down behind his pet solution, which was to make the hen 
lay two eggs where she laid only one before. But it was no great pro- 
tection to him, for we all arose at this point and threw the whole Jersey 
peach.crop of 1910 at him. 

[here were so many we could n’t eat them.” 

We could n’t give them away!” 


We asked in all the little boys and still those peaches rotted on the 
a” : 


line of boats? 


” 


| put up peach butter by the gallon.” 

| had a stomach-ache all the time!” cried young William. 

Well? ’’. questioned ‘the: Professor. ’ 

Well! Why.at that very time they cost forty ‘ cents ‘for a basket of 
eighteen in New York, only’ thirteen’miles away!.’ There!” 
w, the Professor being ‘intelligent underneath his training, saw that 
you nuld n't controvert‘a fact like that any“more:than you could'con- 
trovert the Mississippi. River,-and-he helped. us fall. upon the freight and 
express’ .companies, who by high rates prevent our ‘enjoying the benefit 
of plentiful.crops*in other parts of the country.» ‘° 

Why on earth should we stand it?” cried Georgiana. “Is there 
any reason why we should not say to our servant, the post-office, what 
the people of Europe have said to their post-offices: ‘Carry these peaches 
and potatoes for me at a cost within reason’? There is not. Can we 
mak« them do it? Of course! Even the Supreme Court would back 
us up. Look how it backed up the people of New York City when they 
said they would n’t pay more than eighty cents a thousand feet for their 
ga [hey decided that a public service corporation has a right to make 
only a reasonable profit on its investments, and that six per cent. is a 
reasonable profit. 

in Cleveland, too,’’ Georgiana continued, “‘ the people have decided 


Z. 





“Wouldn't it be perfectly dandy, mother, for you to have a set of ermine” 
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that they won’t pay the ninety cents the gas company wants, and the 
mayor has given the company the choice between furnishing gas at the 
people’s price or*tearing up their pipes. Now, isn’t an express company 
a public servant, too? Only one of the last annual dividends of the 
six great companies was as low as six per cent. Remember that Wells- 
Fargo dividend of three hundred per cent.? It is the Wells-Fargo that 
runs to Foxbrooke, so | helped pay that dividend out of John’s salary, 
and it makes me mad! John helped to give that company its franchise, 
and it robs him in return. 

“And then, if the gas company which furnishes fuel to cook beefsteak 
is a public service corporation and only entitled to the reasonable profit 
of six per cent., why isn’t the firm which furnishes the beefsteak a pub- 
lic segvant, too, and amenable to the same law? It is providing some- 
thing quite as necessary as gas. And how about flour and cotton cloth 
and telephones? © Don’t we have to have them? I won't go back to the 
savage state where these things were n’t necessities, to please any- 
body !”’ 

Georgiana was.shooting the chutes of her argument at such a speed 
that we could only hold our breaths till she struck the water. 

“| suppose’fhere ’s a certain bottom price that we’ll always have to 
pay for things; but why, oh, why,” stamping her foot vigorously, 
“should n’t I add everything over that to John’s three thousand a year 
and enjoy it myself? I’ve got 
it through my head that any- 
thing which hurts so large a 
class of us as these unreason- 
able profits do, must be due 
to social causes and so can be 
cured by some social remedy. 
What a great many of us dis- 
like doesn’t have to be, be- 
cause we have nobody to reckon 
with but ourselves. John heard 
somebody at the Manufactur- 
ers Association say that capital 
was a timid bird which a loud 
noise would scare away. Well, 
I’m not up on the habits of 
birds, but it seems to me more 
like a thieving cormorant, 
hunting the whole world over 
for places to lay nest-eggs and 
growing fat to the roasting on 
six per cent.” 

Georgiana had shot down 
this final slope at a terrible 
speed, and now said, tran- 
quilly, as though dipping up 
and down in the placid pool 
at the bottom: 

“| would much rather face 
my own image in the looking- 
glass after |’d taken away the excess gains from a corporation than after 
I’d let them take away the necessary comforts from my children.” 

Georgiana certainly need not fear any black looks from her mirror on 
the score of having helped the public service corporations. She goes 
about industriously pointing out how easy it is to make them do a little 
more public serving for less pay, and using the refusal of the New York 
and Cleveland people to pay an unreasonable price for gas as an illustra- 
tion of what can be done. 

““Why should we pay a dollar and ten cents for gas when the Supreme 
Court of the United States says that eighty cents is enough?” says she. 
“Why should I pay a dollar a month for electric wires ip my house 
whether I use the light or not? If we all decide we won’t, we won’t 
have.to.’’« 

When Georgiana heard what the residents of ForeSt Park, a Chicago 
suburb, are doing to the Consolidated Traction Company, she made a 
special series of calls through Foxbrooke, to spread the good news that 
the citizens were turning all the company’s cars back at the town line 
because the village authorities had decided that in charging two fares 
instead of one to Chicago, the company had violated its franchise and 
could not run upon their streets. She works continually to make her 
idea of the Maximum Wage for Corporations popular. She hasn’t 
actually got much addition to her income from cutting down the corpora- 
tion: profits, as yet, but in her one little bout with the railroad she 
decreased her expenses by the cost of a summer trip to Cape May. 

It was all on account of the mosquito. There is a pretty stream 
flowing into Foxbrooke, which in the lower part of the town widens into 
little estuaries and back eddies, stagnant ponds and tiny morasses where 
great, lush, blunt-topped weeds make a shade for the careful mother 
mosquito to lay her eggs in the comforting assurance that every one of 
them will become an active, happy, full-fed little mosquito in its turn. 

“They say they are not the malaria kind,” wailed Georgiana as the 
innumerable cohorts settled down uponus. “That sort have striped legs. 
But I’ve looked at these till it seems to me that they are not only 
striped, but speckled and plaided as well. I will not take the chance. 

[Continued on page 47) 
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RIVATE ANDREW JACKSON ROSS, sometime hill-farmer of 

English yeoman stock, was coming home on furlough after three 

years’ absence. One of that last draft, which very late in 1861 

had answered the call of Vennessee and gone out to fight for 
state rights and Southern independence, he had been taken prisoner at 
Fort Donelson, had spent weary months at Camp Douglass, then after 
exchange had reenlisted “for the war ’’—his regiment did it toa man— 
and fought and marched with the best, all the while eagerly hopeful; all 
the while firm in the faith of ultimate triumph. 

He had not come home to see Milly and the babjes, the two boys and 
the girl born after he went away, because home lay in a very debatable 
land: moreover, north of ‘the rivers,’’ Tennessee and Cumberland, 
upon which a strict gunboat patrol made crossing parlous. Further, 
there was the danger of capture out of uniform that meant punishment 
as aspy. Men taken in Confederate gray went straight to a military 
prison, unless they could be prevailed on to forsake their cause and 
swear allegiance to Uncle Sam. 

Jack Ross had had no mind to do either. The fighting engrossed 
him, and he was at ease about Milly. She was in her father’s 
care—not in the house with him and her stepmother, but at the Hew- 
lett place which Pap Hill had bought only the spring before. Not much 
of a place, to be sure; fifty acres of thinnish land, with a double log 
house, rather out of repair, on it. Still it had a good orchard and the 
finest cold spring in the country, and it lay broadside to the Hill home- 
stead. Thus Milly, who was slight and delicately pretty, would 
have independence along with protection. Jack had been sure of that; 
so had Major Overton, who was, in a sort, the oracle of the hill-farm 
folk, and, occasionally, their special providence. He had sighed a bit 
over Jack’s going, though he felt the need of fighting men. ‘“‘ Don’t be 
risky and frisky lad,” he had cautioned. 
“Remember it’s hard lines on a woman 
bringing up children without a man to 
help her.”’ 

Jack had agreed, his heart the while 
misgiving him. He was a _ tremendous 
worker when he worked, but much too 
fond of play. Clean play always, fox 
hunting in especial, had appealed to him. 
He had been so proud to own Black 
Hawk, a horse that could go in the first 
‘flight with the best in the field. Now he 
thought it would have been better, much 
better, to have owned a span of mules 
and a brood mare. Then he might have 
been able to leave Milly a handful of 
money, instead of a bare twenty dollars. 
She would be looked out for, of course 
all the orators calling eloquently for 
volunteers had pledged that a soldier’s 
family should be the sacred and special 
charge of the whole community. No 
doubt they had been so, Jack told himself 
as he strode along, if the Yankees had 
come in to upset all creation. More than 
that, Milly was with her very own. He 
went forward at a half-run, singing softly 
as he went. It was two years since he 
had heard a word from her—letters went 
and came, only underground. He was 
sure, though, h> would find her in easy 
comfort—and oh, so glad, so glad, to see 
him. 

He had skulked, walking mainly by 
night, ever since he left the Confederate 
lines. Now he could not restrain himself. 
He was marching on in the face of day 
light of a low new-risen November sun. 
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He would have ten days 
with her—ten days of heaven 
though they would have to 
be cautious. That would give 
him time to get back to 
camp. If he did happen to 
be a day -late, the colo- 
nel would overlook it. He 
laughed as he thought of the 
Promotions had been queer as the ranks thinned; this par- 
ticular colonel was no bigger body than plain Jim Sayre with whom 
he had had many a friendly tussle, and whom, from boyhood up, he 
had held his guide, philosopher and friend. 

Jim had even fancied Milly—but then who hadn’t? Milly had had 
the chance to take her pick of the district and she had taken Jack. 
Beautiful, of course; the softest, lovingest creature, made for nothing but 
to be kissed and cuddled, she was wholly happy in her husband and babies. 
Jack’s heart leaped—soon he would see her, kiss her, cuddle her—with 
the children crowding about them. And if Joe-Anna, Milly’s sister, came 
bulging in to rail at them for sillies, he would taunt and tease her for an 
old maid. She couldn’t have beaux, all the home boys gone, and her 
head much too high to contemplate a widower. A cross-grained thing, 
that Joe-Anna, yet Mam Hill, her stepmother, loved her dearly. And 
she had never loved anything else. Folks even said she had married 
Pap for the sake of mothering the girl. Anyhow, she had paid off the 
mortgage with her dower money and later had taken title to the farm. 
Pap owned in fee no more than the Hewlett place, which was probably 
the reason he doted so upon it. 

Jack stopped short, looked hard at the road, and then began to run 
his best down a cross-track. He remembered it as but lightly traveled. 
Here it ran cupped and rutted, with bits of corduroy every little way 
where there had been mud-holes. Jack knew the trail. An army corps, 
at least, had marched down the big road and had turned off heading for his 
home; for the spring on his home, rather, since good water was scarce 
on that stretch of road. He sensed rather than thought it. All his 
strength, all his purpose was to get forward. He came almost breathless 
to the hilltop whence he could see the house, and looked at it with eyes 
so blurred he could barely make out that it stood unscathed and was 
evidently still tenanted. A thin thread of 
smoke rose from one big stone chimney. 
As he dashed down hill he saw that neither 
gate nor fence was left; that the stripped 
orchard was a tangle of broken boughs 
and hacked trunks through which a starve- 
ling yellow dog nosed eagerly. 

Ashen blotches still marked the line of 
camp fires. Jack noted them as he noted 
all else, unheedingly. ‘‘ They—they ’ve 
took—everything,” he said soundlessly. 
“But thank God—my gal’s been nigh 
her own. She—she ain’t been hungry.” 

The door stood ajar. He pushed in 
noiselessly and saw what made him reel, 
covering his face. Milly crouched at the 
hearth-side, half-clad, ragged, wasted, try- 
ing to hush the child in her arms. ‘‘ Dixie 
ain’t goin’ to keep cryin’,” she said. 
“She’s mammy’s lady, and ladies don’t 
cry. She’ll wait till Unc’ Israel brings 
us more taters. Mammy ’s done give her 
and Buddy the very last two.” 

Jack’s throat tightened so he could only 
gasp: “Milly!” as he knelt beside her 
to gather her to his breast. Dixie cried 
out shrilly. Milly shrank fearfully from 
his clasp. “Honey! Little gal! Don’t 
you know me?” he questioned. His 
hands lay upon her shoulders; he could 
feel her shaking like a reed in a wind, 
He could feel something else—how all the 
soft roundness had vanished. Above the 
baby’s loud wails he cried: ‘‘It’s Jack; 
your own husband. You shorely ain’t 
fraid of him?” 


colonel. 


“eneward: Heaths 
— “Must be I’m—I’m dreamin’,” Milly 
murmured, hugging the child closer, her 
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something from his pocket, and laid it 
in her hand, saying slowly: ‘“‘ Yes I did, 
a! 


the door and through it, to return the 


juat, grizzled, puffing person who 
ed over his shoulder a meal-bag 
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Milly stood up trembling. ‘“ You— 
did n’t bring no meat, Unc’ Israel?” 
asked, her hands locked tight together, 
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threading its mop of tangled curls. Jack’s arms went round 
lf—if it is a dream, please, good Lord, never let me wake 
more,”’ Milly ran on. The child’s face was hidden in her breast. 
unk from screaming to gusty sobbing. Jack drew back Milly’s 
which sat like a flower upon her long white neck, and kissed her 
verently. ‘‘No need to tell me you’ve missed me,” he said, his 
breaking. ‘Milly! Milly! I never dreamed—how could they- 

t you come to this? Why, you look starved—” 


Hush !’’ Milly whispered, putting her hand over his lips. ‘We are 


d—almost. But don’t tell—” 
e words stopped. She sank insensible upon his breast. He lifted 
e bed, marveling at its disorder—at the dirt everywhere. Milly 
ilways been daintily clean. It must be she had had no strength. 
bent over her, chafing her hands, he felt a feeble blow across his 
nd heard a faint, piping voice cry: ‘‘ You—you—let ‘lone my 
She—she’s blind.” 
ing about, his face ashen, he saw his two lads, even more ragged 
their mother, but with faces wet with washing at the spring 
He caught them up, sobbing the sobs that speak a man’s 
eak. “So! You’ll fight for mammy—even a big man?” he 
when he could speak, setting them on their feet. ‘‘ Don’t you 
daddy ?”’ 
Jack shook his head. ‘Our daddy is a soljer,” he said gravely. 
Why, you’re ragged. Most as ragged as we.” 
t oh, he is your daddy—home—alive!” Milly panted, weakly, 
to sit up. 
husband laid her back upon the dirty pillow, saying huskily: 
t talk yet. I was wrong to come in like a thief, so—when you 
tell me—how comes it—” 
could go no further. Little Jack picked up something and scram- 
pon the bed. “ You done lost your sock-shoe, mammy,”’ he said, 
o cover a bare foot with a strip of old quilt which had been 
| over it. Jack watched him as though fascinated. His own 
hook so, he knew he could not do it as well. Milly patted the 
head and sat up to nestle against her husband’s breast and feel 
and hair. “Hold me! Tight!” she entreated. ‘‘ Then I'll 
t ain’t alla dream. Remember, | cain’t never see you again.”’ 
1en at last she could prevail upon herself to let her husband free, 
furiously to work, building a fire, sweeping the littered hearth, 
out the heaped ashes, heating water to bathe Milly’s eyes and 
Dixie’s face, making the two beds and gathering soiled rags and 
for washing. Soldiering had taught him rude skill in the work. 
was nothing to cook—not a dust of meal; not even a pinch of 
Little Jack presently fetched in a broken gourd half full of per- 
Big Jack could not taste them, but he stopped to feed Milly 
1 few of the most luscious. ‘Frost hadn’t fell when the soldiers 
Ise the ‘simmons would be gone with all the.rest,” she said, her 
little beyond a whisper. Jack had 
no explanation. His slow mind 
et dazed with what he had found. 
les, Milly was in no state to do more 
lie quiet, now and again calling 
to her to stroke his face and put his 
to her cheek. 
boys made friends with him in- 
Dixie stood aloof, fretting and 
Even in rags and half starved, 
beautiful, elfin and wilful, the 
mage of Joe-Anna. Dully, Jack 
lered how Joe-Anna and Mam and 
quire could have left Milly to suffer 
But he would not ask her anything 
had done all he could to make 
mfortable. Presently he heard 
log bark, not angrily but in joyous 
me. The children rushed together 


econd clinging about the knees of 


1g auspiciously at both ends. 
ncle Israel! ”’ Jack cried, springing 
across the cabin to welcome him. 
1ewcomer almost dropped his sack, 
clutched it just in time, crying: 
dy! You nigh skeered me inter 
n’ a whole jug o’ molasses, Jack 
But God—He knows I’m glad 
ye—right whar ye b’long.” 


struggling with despair in her voice. 
Israel turned, fished a square 


But I had ter git it from the 





The group was disturbed by the ent: of a man 
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Fort—and go right up ter the high colonel fore they ’d let me fetch 
it through the pickets. They know me thar, ye know, Jack. I’m 
nigh erbout the only man that stood fer the Union back when you-all 
was ’listin’. When I told the colonel-man what I wanted, and why, he 
blowed his nose hard, and told me to go ahead. And he says if I'l 
come Saturday with er wagon, he'll gimme er whole passel more things 
—er side o’ meat and sugar and coffee—and the like er that. Said the 
Gov’ment wasn’t in favor of starvin’ nobody—least of all er blind gal 
and her little childern—” 

“The Lord bless him!” Jack sobbed, covering his face with his hands. 
Uncle Israel said ‘‘Amen!”’ in his best church manner, but fell instantly 
from it to every-day concerns. “I had the meal sifted, honey. That’s 
whut made me late,’”’ he explained to Milly, as he set upon the table the 
various contents of his sack. ‘“‘Not so many taters as last time—I 
reckoned you wus maybe er little tired on ’em—but here’s er red apple 
apiece for all o’ ye, and a head o’ cabbage ter b’ile with ver meat. I did 
allow ter stay and cook it fer ye. Jack’ll do it instid, and lemme git on 
furder. I’m comin’ agin Sunday, right shore. Ain’t no better use fer 
God’s own day ’an ter do God’s own work in it.” 

After a little more talk his mule commenced to bray uneasily. He rose 
to go, saying: “ Polly smells folks on the road. Onless I go ter her, she’ll 
likely leave me afoot.” Jack also rose. “I'll walk with ye a little 
piece,” he said. ‘‘ You must tell me everything. | ain’t heard a word 
in two years.” 

“No. We’ll stand and talk whar Milly can hear the noise o’ it,”” Uncle 
Israel said, patting Dixie’s head. Outside in the wan low sunshine Jack 
heard the whole story—the simple iliad of woes over which his Milly had 
literally wept herself blind. Simple as it was, it was curiously interrun 
with Titanic public happenings. Uncle Israel had no eloquence-—a 
simple-minded bachelor, missionary aforetime to the slaves, brighter folk 
had occasionally found him comic, but while they laughed at him, they 
loved his good heart. Even his Union sentiments had not lost him his 
people’s liking. The fortunes of war had made him oftentimes appear 
a special providence. Only those who have lived through war can 
know the heart-break, the inevitable cruelty of it. The utmost possible 
to the most humane is a little softening of its rigors, a slight alleviation 
of its hard conditions. 

“Didn’t ye hear how they made all the white folks take the oath of 
allegiance?”’ Uncle Israel asked. Jack nodded. “’Twas do it or be 
sent South, I heard,” he said. ‘And a hard thing—I will say that,” 
Uncle Israel went on. ‘‘ Makin’ men and women with sons and husbands 
away fightin’, swar not to give ’em food ner shelter ner clothes—why! 
It’s clean aginst human nature. But folks done it—had to. You 
never ‘Il know what it is to be skeered untel you live whar thar’s 
nothin’ but bayonet law and drum-head courts. Squire Hill took the 
oath, so did yer pap, so did nigh onto everybody except them that 
signed the parole—non-combatants’ parole, they call hit. Major 
Overton was one of ’em; he said they 
might shoot him, but he’d never swar 
ter support the Gov’ment. That ain’t 
here ner thar, though. You know Joe- 
Anna—pore foolish gal! 1 don’t reckon 
she thought whut she was doin’. But 
she would go to town, and go to town 
and presently hit come out; she had 
a Yankee captain-nigh crazy erbout her. 
She wanted him to come see her at home. 
The Squire would n’t have that, would n’t 
let her go to town agin. So she in- 
formed on him, her own pappy, how 
he’d broke his oath, feedin’ a soldier, a 
prisoner that had got away and was 
makin’ South agin. The upshot was 
soldiers sent ter arrest the Squire. His 
heart was weak, ye know; when he 
found out whut they come for, and how 
they happened to do it, why, he jest 
flung up both hands and fell down— 
stone dead. Everybody in ten miles 
round come to the buryin’; but Milly, 
soft as she is, made Joe-Anna go ‘way. 
Thar was a big scandal, of course, so 
Mam Hill rents out the farm and takes 
Joe-Anna up North. They weren’t 
gone a month before bushwhackers shot 
at a foraging squad of blue-coats down 
in the holler jest beyond the Ross place 
—in retaliation, as they call it. Yer pap 
had ter go ter jail. They turned him 
a-loose soon as ever | -- id tell the gen- 
eral the straight o' it. But that wasn’t 
fer a week, and he got sech cold and 
rheumatism he ain’t been able ter go 
high-low since. Yer sister Mary lives 
with him, and ye know she’s near and 
scrimpin’; besides, with five young 





[Continued on page 50) 
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WOMAN writes me: ‘“ You would 
A laugh if you knew the time I have 
had in getting the dollar which | 
enclose for your inspiring magazine. 
] would get a pound less of butter, a bar 
less of soap. I never have a cent of my 
own. Do you think it wrong of me to de- 
ceive my husband in this way? I either 
have to do this or give up trying at all.” 

There are thousands of women who work 
harder than their husbands and really have 
more right to the money, who are obliged to practise all sorts of deceit 
in order to get enough to buy clothing and other things essential to 
decent living. 

The difficulty of extracting money from an unwilling husband has 
been the beginning of thousands of tragedies. The majority of husbands 
are inclined to exert a censorship over their wives’ expenditures. I have 
heard women say that they would go without necessary articles of clothing 
and other requirements just as long as possible and worry for days and 
weeks before they could summon courage to ask for money, because 
they dreaded a scene and the consequent discord in the home. 
Many women make it a rule never to ask for money, except when 
the husband is leaving the house and in a hurry to get away. The 
disagreeable scene is thus cut as short as possible, as he has not 
time then to go into all the details of his wife’s alleged extravagances 
and find out what has become of every cent of the money given her on 
some similar previous occasion. 

The average man does not begin to realize how it humiliates his wife 
to feel that she must ask him for fifty cents, a dollar, or five dollars 
every time she needs it, and to tell him just exactly what she is going to 
do with it, and then perhaps be met with a sharp reproof for her 
extravagance or fcolish expenditures. 

Men who are extremely kind and considerate with their wives in most 
things are often contemptibly mean regarding 
money matters. Many a man who is generous 
with his tips and buys expensive cigars and 
orders costly lunches for himself and friends at 
the club because he wants to be considered a 
“good fellow,” will go home at night and 
bicker with his wife over the smallest expen- 
diture, destroying the whole peace of the house- 
hold, when perhaps she does not spend as 
much upon herself as he does for cigars and 
drink. 

Why is it that men are so afraid to trust 
their wives with money when they trust them 
implicitly with everything else, especially as 
they are usually much more economical than 
men would be in managing the home and providing for the children? 
A large part of the friction in the average home centers around money 
matters and could be avoided by a simple, definite understanding 
between husband and wife, and a business arrangement of household 
finances. A regular advance to the wife for the household and a cer- 
tain sum for personal use which she need not account for, would do more 
to bring about peace and harmony in the majority of homes than almost 
anything else. 

To be a slave to the home, as many women are, and then to be 
obliged to assume the attitude of a beggar for every little bit of money 
she needs for herself, or to have to give an accounting for every cent she 
spends and tell her lord and master what she did with her last money 
before she can get any more, is positively degrading. 

Some one says that a man is never so happy as when he has a few 
dollars his wife knows nothing about. And there is a great deal of 
truth in it. Men who are perfectly honest with their wives about 
most things are often secretive about money matters. They hoodwink 
them regarding their incomes and especially about any ready ‘cash 
they have on hand. 

No matter how much the average man may think of his wife, or how 
considerate he may be in other matters, he rarely considers that she has 
the same right to his cash that he has, although he may be boasting 
to outsiders of her superior management in matters of economy. 
He feels that he is the natural guardian of the money, as he makes it ; 
that he has a little more right to it than has his wife, and that he must 
protect it and dole it out to her. 

What disagreeable experiences, unfortunate bickerings, misunderstand- 
ings and family prejudice could be avoided if newly-married women 
would insist upon having a certain proportion of the income set aside 
for the maintenance of the home and for their own personal needs, 
without the censorship of their husbands and without being obliged 
to give an itemized account of their expenditures ! 
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Deteriorate- 
By) Orison Swett Marden 


HEN the husband gets ready to regard his 
wife as an equal partner in the marriage firm 
instead of as an employee with one share in a million- 
dollar company, or as merely a housekeeper; when 
he is willing to regard his income as much his 
wife's as his own and not put her in the position 
of a beggar for every penny she gets; when he will 
grant her the same privileges he demands for him- 
self; when he is willing to allow his wife to live her 
own life in her own way without trying to “ boss” 
her, we shall have more true marriages, happier 
homes, a higher civilization. 


It is a rare thing to find a man who does 
not waste ten times as much money on 
foolish things as does his wife, and yet he 
would make ten times the talk about his 
wife's one-tenth foolishness as his own ten- 
tenths. 

On the other hand, thousands of women, 
starving for affection, protest against their 
husbands’ efforts to substitute money for 
it—to satisfy their cravings, their heart- 
hunger, with the things that money can buy. 
It is an insult to womanhood to try to satisfy her nature with mate- 
rial things, while the affections are famishing for genuine sympathy and 
love, for social life, for contact with the great, throbbing world outside. 
Women do admire beautiful things; but there is something they admire 
infinitely more. Luxuries do not come first in any real woman’s desires. 
She prefers poverty with love to luxury with an indifferent or loveless 
husband. 

How gladly would these women whose affections are blighted by cold 
indifference or the unfaithfulness of their husbands, exchange their liberal 
allowance, their luxuries, for genuine sympathy and affection! 

One of the most pathetic spectacles in American life is that of the 
faded, outgrown wife, standing helpless in the shadow of her husband’s 
prosperity and power, having sacrificed her youth, beauty and ambition 
—nearly everything that the feminine mind holds dear—to enable an 
indifferent, selfish, brutish husband to get a start in the world. 

It does not matter that in her unselfish effort to help him she burned 
up much of her attractiveness over the cooking stove; that she lost 
more of it at the washtub, in scrubbing and cleaning, and in rearing 
and caring for their children during the slavery of her early married life; 
it does not matter how much she suffered during those terrible years of 
poverty and privation. Just as soon as the selfish husband begins to 
get prosperous, finds that he is succeeding, feels his power, he often 
begins to be ashamed of the woman who has 
given up everything to make his success 
possible. 

It is a sad thing to see any human being 
whose life is blighted by the lack of love; but 
it is doubly pathetic to see a woman who has 
given everything to the man she loved and 
who gets in return only her board and clothes 
and an allowance, great or small. 

Some men seem to think that the precept, 
‘‘Man does not live by bread alone,’”’ was not 
meant to include woman. They can not under- 
stand why she should not be happy and con- 
tented if she has a comfortable home and 
plenty to eat and wear. They would be sur- 
prised to learn that many a wife would gladly give up luxuries and live 
on bread and water, if she could only have her husband’s sympathy in 
her aspirations, his help and encouragement in the unfolding of her 
stifled talents. 

I know a very able, promising young man who says that if he had 
hada rich father he never would have developed his creative power; 
that his ambition would have been strangled; that it was the desperate 
struggle to make a place for himself in the world that developed the real 
man in him. 

This young man married a poor girl who had managed by the hardest 
kind of work and sacrifice to pay her way through college. She had 
just begun to develop her power, to feel her wings, when her husband 
caged her in his home, took away her highest incentive for self-develop- 
ment. He said that a man who could not support a wife without her 
working had no business to marry. He dressed his wife like a queen; 
gave her horses and carriages and servants. But all the time he was 
discouraging her from developing her self-reliance, taking away all 
motives for cultivating her resourcefulness and originality. 

At first the wife was very eager to work. Her ambition rebelled 
against the ‘gilded chains by which she was bound. She was restless, 
nervous, and longed to use her powers to do something for herself and 
the world. 

But her husband did not believe in a woman doing the things she 
wished to do. He wanted his wife to look pretty and fresh when he returned 
from his business at night; to keep young and to shine in society. He 
was proud of her beauty and vivacity. He thought he loved her, but it 
was a selfish love, for real love has a tender regard for a person’s highest 
good, for that person’s sake. 

Gradually the glamour of society, the lethe of a luxurious life, para- 
lyzed her ambition, which clamored less and less peremptorily for 
recognition, until at last she subsided into a life of almost total inaction. 

[Continued on page 39) 
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The Last Days of the Present Congress 
Are Marked by an Orgy 
of Plunder and Loot 


AST call for dinner in the dining- 
car,” observed a cynical govern- 
ment official at Washington as - 
he walked through the men’s 

fé of one of the Capital’s great hotels at the lunch hour and 
sked over the cosmopolitan aggregation of representatives of 
pecial interests gathered there for mid-day refection. 

\t one table sat a group of professional Alaskans; men who 

1y never have seen Alaska, but who are experts in the devious 
siness of getting away from the people the riches of our North- 
tern empire. If their mission in Washington is successful, 

e kind of joker will be written into some bill before March 4th 

t will confirm the Morgan-Guggenheim scheme for the owner- 

» of Alaska. 

\t another table sat an ex-Senator, now known as a common 

yyist, and a group of lawyers, who, according to common 

port, are interested in getting a few potent words into the 
indian appropriation bill that will turn over a vast area of rich 
il lands to a great railroad system. 
Over ina corner, heads close together, is gathered a group of ship- 
»sidy boosters, planning how their particular raid on the Treasury 
nay be carried through in the last days of Republican control. 
Over there at the left, near the big pillar, is a little company 
derstood to be in Washington in behalf of a private irrigation 
oject—provided the necessary clause can be deftly inserted in 
appropriation bill. 

They are all there, like buzzards at the feast of carrion. After 

n years of absolute and uninterrupted control of all depart- 

nts of the government, the Republican party is about to divide 

ts power and responsibility with Democracy. Everybody who 
been patiently, deviously, quietly working, burrowing, mining 

| countermining, for years and years perhaps, in the effort to 
get through,’ a“ little proposition” in Washington is now 
yreparing for a last desperate raid. The committees that Cannon 
ide for the House and that Aldrich made for the Senate will 


Ahead is uncertainty: right now are 
the last golden hours of opportunity 
for “‘ pulling off” jobbery. 

It is said that if one joker goes into 
a certain bill 4s planned, the United States Steel Corporation will 
seize upon a huge deposit of low-grade iron ore in the Minnesota 
Indian Reservation. Common report is that if another joker gets 
into a certain other bill, the Rock Island Railway will presently 
turn up as the owner of the most valuable tract of Indian coal 
mines inOklahoma. There is one lobby in town whose purpose is 
said to be to get officers of a great trust summoned before a com- 
mittee of Congress to be examined about certain matters con- 
cerning the conduct of their business in the hope that such an 
examination can later be pleaded as an immunity act when these 
gentlemen are brought to the bar in the Sherman antitrust act. 

If atitheof the jokers and grabs that are now being planned for 
insertion in bills during the last hours of the session should slip 
through, this country would be twenty years in finding out the 
full extent of the raid that had been perpetrated upon it. The 
scandal of the Credit Mobilier would look like a retail transaction 
in peanuts compared with the scandal which would in the end be 
charged against the short session of the Sixty-first Congress. 

President Taft and the honest men of both parties in Congress 
have an unprecedented responsibility in these last days of 
the session. The appropriation bills, carrying a billion of dollars, 
are commonly held back in conference along with other matters 
of general legislation, and then crowded to the floors of the two 
Houses so late that careful scrutiny is impossible. 

President Taft ought to sign no appropriation bill this year 
until he has thoroughly examined it. The acid test should be 
applied to every sentence, clause, phrase, word or punctuation 
point that suggests new legislation. The Republican President 
can far better accept the responsibility for a veto and an extra 
session than he can impose upon himself and his party the respon- 
sibility for the raid upon the treasury whick the captains of cor- 








n lose their all-powerful grip on the destinies of legislation. 


ruption are now planning. 














in America 





&% ent to take government away from 
bosses and interests is making progress 
most sanguine forecaster of two years ago 
have believed possible. It is necessary to 
pinch ourselves occasionally to be 
fh Sure we are not dreaming. 

Cannon and Cannonism are over- 
thrown. The new Speaker will 
not name the House committees 

them. He will not name the committee on 

belong to it. No Speaker will-ever again 
i tl powers 
s only the beginning. 


Triumphant Marc 


of Democracy 


Would anybody 

gined, a year ago, that men able to get votes 

ugh to be elected governors would now be urging 

upo lozen or more states such measures as initiative, 

ref recall, the short ballot, primary nomina- 

tio ry designation of Presidential preferences, 

i t ws against ballot corruption? Yet these 

the proposals pressed by the governors of California, 

Washington, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Kan- 

E the new governor of Pennsylvania, Mr. Tener, 

ted by the gang, has sent a message so pro- 

vat three years ago it would have frightened 

Radicals outside of Wisconsin and Oregon. He asks 

ws opening the way to commission government in 

Pittsburg, erstwhile reproach of the whole na- 

probably adopt commission government, 

luding initiative, referendum and recall. Even ‘‘cor- 

‘upt and contented” Philadelphia is reported fast ripen- 
ing for such a move. 


E gee Fes, the single-taxer, tells of studying a trick 
picture of a landscape which, on inspection, was 
found to present an excellent portrait of a cat. After 
he discovered the cat, he could never see any land- 
scape again. i 

Senator Aldrich’s proposal for a 
central reserve association recalls 
the story. The Senator’s press 
agent put out the plan -with the 
explanation that there was no central bank in it. 
People who studied it discovered, in everything except 
name, a central bank of issue. The bank was the cat, 
and after folks had seen it once they could n't see any- 
thing else. 

To oppose an Aldrich central bank does not imply 
objection to some other central bank. The Aldrich 
plan would make a bank of $300,000,000 capital, 
owned by the national banks, the sole custodian of the 
gold reserve, the fiscal agent of the Government, the 
sole institution authorized to issue notes, and the guar- 
dian of all international exchange dealings. Jt would 
receive deposits from all banks holding its stock, and 
would be the sole depository of the Government. 

The plan provides a board of forty-five directors, but 
the real management would be in an executive com- 
mittee of nine, five of whom would inevitably be 
nominated by that interesting force which we are wont 
to refer to as the ‘‘money power.” Senator Aldrich 
has too much money power control and too little of 
the people’s rule in his plan, and its reception has in- 
dicated that while the central bank idea arouses no such 


Aldrich’s Central 
Bank Scheme 





terrors as formerly, any plan which receives the coun- 
try’s approval must be more amenable to public opin- 
ion and Governmental regulation than this one. 


"THE organization of the National Republican Progres- 

sive League marks the projection of the people’s 
rule movement into national politics. The League is a 
development of the Insurgent movement in the Repub- 
lican party. Its initial members 
includ? most of the Congress In- 
surgents, six Progressive govern- 
ors of states, and a rapidly in- 
creasing group of publicists of 
national note. Theodore Roosevelt declined to become 
a member, but published an article endorsing the entire 
program of the League. 

This program includes direct election of Senators; 
direct primaries; direct election of delegates to national 
conventions, with opportunity to express choice for 
President; initiative, referendum and recall; and cor- 
rupt practises acts. The organization is regarded as the 
opening of a fight against President Taft’s renomina- 
tion. Progressive Republicans believe that if they can 
get presidential preference laws passed in enough states. 
it will be possible to prevent Taft’s entering the na- 
tional convention with votes enough to nominate 
The President has been reported to be much perturbed 
about the movement. 

The League has opened headquarters in Washington 
and is organizing subsidiaries all over the country. 
Funds are being raised by popular subscription. 
Speakers are provided for meetings in furtherance of 
the movement. Senator Jonathan Bourne, president, 
and others prominent in the organization, have been 
swamped by letters and telegrams giving assurance of 
popular approval. Before the League was a week old 


Insurgency Enters 
National Politics 


the national reception of it had already assured it a 
large place in the direction of political affairs. 
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HE movement toward the people has not been con- 


fined to one party. On the Democratic side, a very 
similar organization, headed by such men as Senators 
Owen and Gore of Oklahoma, Newlands of Nevada 
and Shively of Indiana, had been 
floated even before the Republican 
League started. in this case also, 
the purpose is to assure that the 
people shall be heard in the conven- 
tion which nominates a candidate 
for President. It is noteworthy that, as administration 
Republicans consider the Republican League hostile to 
Taft, so the boomers of Harmon account the Demo- 
cratic League unfriendly to their candidate. One thing 
is certain. The movement as a whole, in both parties, 
is growing at a tremendous rate and bodes no good to 
bosses. 


Similar 
Organization 
Among Democrats 


- 
emocrats of the next House of Representatives 
have voted to take the committee-appointing 


power from the Speaker. They elected a committee 
on ways and means, and instructed it to appoint the 
other committees. These will not 
be announced till shortly before 
the opening of Congress in Novem- 
ber, unless a special session be 
called in the meantime. 

The committee on committees contains seven North- 
ern and seven Southern Democrats. It wants to 
distribute the chairmanships and important assignments 
equitably between the Northern and Southern wings of 
the party, to overcome Northern protest against South- 
ern domination. Most of the veteran House Democrats 
are Southerners, and by seniority entitled to the best 
places. The Democratic managers realize, however, 
that chances in the Presidential election would be les- 
sened if they gave the country a distinctively Southern 
administration. 

The caucus voted also to take up tariff revision on 
the schedule-by-schedule plan. While the House Dem- 
ociats favor this method, dominating sentiment among 
Democratic Senators seems to prefer general revision, 
through an omnibus bill. Senator Bailey particularly 
prefers the omnibus plan. In general, Democrats who 
want no revision at all, or at least a revision which” 
would do the minimum of harm to special interests, 
lean toward the omnibus plan as having much less 
chance in a Senate pretty equally divided among Dem- 
ocrats, regular Republicans and Insurgents, than a 
series of ‘‘popgun bills” designed to end the graft 
without killing the protection principle. 


Plans for 
Nezt Session 


_ > 


pams County, Ohio, shocked the country with its 
revelations of something like universal corruption 
of voters. In one township every voter has been dis- 
franchised for selling his vote, and unless there is im- 
migration before the next election, 
nobody will be able either to vote 
or to hold office. Comes now Ver- 
milion County, Illinois, home of 
Joseph G. Cannon, and enters the 
contest for unenviable distinction. It is alleged that in 
Vermilion County the buying and selling of votes has 
for many years been conducted almost as openly and 
freely as if it were legitimate, and a grand jury investi- 
gation has been started with the promise of uncovering 
a state of affairs quite as bad as in Adams County. 
Other counties in various states, notably in rural 
Pennsylvania, ate credited with parallel conditions. It 
appears that outside the great cities which have been 
popularly supposed to be the habitat of our civic cor- 
ruption, some very bad conditions have existed for a 
long time.. The introduction and passage of corrupt 
practises acts in many state legislaturesis a natural and 
altogether desirable antidote. 


Corruption of 
Rural Voters 


= = 


LAws guaranteeing bank deposits, passed in Oklahoma, 

Kansas and Nebraska, were held constitutional in a 
rather unexpected opinion of the Supreme Court. The 
subordinate Federal courts had been unfriendly to the 
plan. The Supreme Court decision 
emphasizes the disposition of the 
last tribunal in recent years to in- 
terfere as little as possible with 
efforts of the state governments to 
exercise the fullest sovereignty. The tendency has been 
observable in many of the Court’s decisions involving 
regulation of corporations and carriers. The decision is 
important in itself as permitting a fair trial of this 
interesting device. 


Bank Guarantee 
Upheld 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


THE PULSE OF THE WORLD 








Presivent Tart’s reciprocity pact with Canada has 
been submitted for the ratification of: Congress. 
The proposed treaty which makes sweeping reductions 
in duties of the common products of the two coun- 
tries proved to be popular with 


Excellent - wougnf er ae _ 
if 2 strongly intimated that if it is no 

re passed by this Congress he will 
an 


call a special session to consider 
it. If it should be ratified in 
advance of the coming revision, it would pave the 
way to sweeping reductions throughout the schedules, 
because the Canadian arrangement takes away from the 
agricultural Mid-West most of the protection of its 
products; and Mid-Western members of Congress who 
have heretofore opposed radical downward revision 
would insist, if their protection were taken from them, 
that corresponding reduction in the schedules on man- 
ufactures be made. 

On the other hand, the protest of the agricultural 
states against surrendering their protection may line 
them up, when revision comes, against all important 
reductions, and thus strengthen the hand of the stand- 


patters. These latter have been chuckling at the fash- 
ion in which the President ‘‘put the Insurgents in a 
hole.”” The states represented by Insurgents are the 


ones hit hardest, and most disposed to protest against 
the tentative pact. Most of the House Democrats will 
support the measure. 

Not being very fearful that free trade with Canada 
would injure our agricultural interests, and firmly be- 
lieving that free trade between Saskatchewan and Flor- 
ida would be as good for both as free trade between 
Maine and Florida has been for them, we would like to 
see the agreement ratified. Its ratification would wean 
the agricultural communities from whatever devotion 
they yet entertain for Chinese-wall protection and 
align them with liberals everywhere in favor of real 
downward revision that would eliminate :the graft. 
That is what the country needs and what most of it 
wants. 


Porte interested in Alaska and the problem of saving 

its resources for the nation and the future are com- 
ing to accept the idea that the Government must 
build, own and operate Alaska’s railroads. An influ- 
ential Progressive Senator has de- 
clared his purpose to press legisla- 
tion for this purpose. Advocates 
of Government ownership insist 
that there are only a few routes by 
which the interior may be brought into communication 
with ice-free ports, and that privately owned railroads 
controlling these would give their owners power to lay 
the entire domain under tribute. It is charged, and 
also denied, that the Morgan-Guggenheim Alaska syn- 
dicate is already in control of the routes, and that 
unless the Government takes them over and provides 
transportation on reasonable terms for all comers, the 
copper, lumber, coal and agricultural resources of 
Alaska must fall into the hands of the men who control 
the transportation. 

To the suggestion of Government ownership there is, 
of course, the objection that it would be a case of the 
camel getting his nose under the tent; but even that 
suggestion does not frighten so many people as it did 
once. The number of perfectly sane Americans who 
nowadays discuss Government ownership as a practical 
and desirable answer to our transportation problem is 
growing all the time. 


Government Own- 
ership for Alaska 


A More immediate question is whether the Alaska 

syndicate is to get the Cunningham coal claims. 
Gifford Pinchot “nd his attorneys have filed a convinc- 
ing brief, arguing that the Cunningham claimants have 
proceeded from the beginning over 
a fraud-paved route, and that they 
ought to be denied patent. As 
everybody knows, this group of 
claims practically controls the 
Katalla coal field, and to control that field substan- 
tially means to control Alaska coal. To control Alaska 
coal, in turn, is to control industrial Alaska. 

The administration has pressed for legislation to sub- 
mit the Cunningham claims to the courts, both as to 
law and facts. In opposition, it is urged that Secre- 
tary Ballinger would be able to make up a record of 
fact altogether favorable to the claimants, to clear his 
own skirts by refusing the title, and then to send the 
cases to court, where, on his statement of facts, the 
final decision would be in favor of the claimants. 


Cunningham 
Claims in Danger 








Once you know the delicious flavor 
and fragrance of 


Colgan’s 


Mint or Violet 


Chips 


“The Gum That's Round”’ 


You won't wonder why the fellow with 
the little round box in his pocket always 
Colgan’s Chips 
are never pasty, never lumpy or crumbly. 
Pure delicate mint and dainty violet 
flavors. 


has “ only one chip left.” 


Ten Chips 5c. 


In a handy metal box 


If they're not sold near 





you, send us 10 cents oVCAy, 
in stamps for a full box © > 
of each. MINT? 
COLGAN =, CHIPS 
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Greider’s Fine Catal e 


of purebred poultry, for 1911, over 200 pages, toys 
colored pistueee of fowls, calendar for each mon 5 
illustrations, descriptions, hotes, incubators, 
brooders, information, and all details concerning the 
business, where and how to buy fine poultry, ote: 
for hatching, supplies, etc. at lowest in e 
greatest ult catalog ever published. Send 15c for 
this handsome book. 8. H. Gremer. Bax 81. Queems. Pa. 











When the curtain is down— 


Peters’s Chocolate is the 
best candy to give your friends. 


SEE PAGE 3 
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Act NOW and save $50 on this 
Standard Visible Writer 





RIGINAL Model No. 3 Olivers 

for $50 on time—$5 after trial 

and $5 a month. .No interest. 

Shipped on approval without 

deposit. Protected by standard 
guarantee. 

These typewriters are flawless. 

In no way damaged, shop-worn 
or inferior. 


VISIBLE WRITING—Every letter isin plain sight 
as soon as printed—a necessity now. 

UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD—AIll standard type- 
writers have adopted the universal keyboard—you 
would waste time learning any other. The Oliver 
has 84 characters, 

QUALITY OF THE WORK—The beautiful work 
will give your letters distinction. The type are 


exceedingly hard—they make a clean-cut impression. 

CARBON-PAPER COPIES—An excellent mani- 
folder because of the down stroke of the type-bar— 
twenty copies, if you like. Cuts a perfect stencil for 
mimeograph work. 

RULED LINES—The simple variable-spacing 
device is instantly adjustable to write on ruled lines 

draws horizontal or vertical lines with type and 
ribbor 

WRITES IN COLORS—The Oliver originated the 
two-color writing. 

CARDS, BILLS, STATEMENTS, LABELS AND 
ALL MEMORANDUMS written with ease and dis- 
patch on this handy machine. 

EASY TO OPERATE—So ‘simply any one can 


learn in a few minutes; elaborate instruction book 
sent with every machine. 

LIGHT ACTION—The down stroke of the a 
gives the Oliver an action that is the lightest found 


on any typewriter. It is a pleasure to strike the 
Keys 

WILL LAST A LIFETIME—Simplicity is the key- 
note of Oliver construction. Less than one-third as 
many parts asthe other machines. There is practi- 
cally no wear out to this sturdy typewriter. 
PORTABLE, COMPACT, EFFICIENT — The 
lightest of all standard machines. It will do any 
practical thing that any typewriter will do. 

COMPLETE—Metal case and baseboard, tools, 
instructions, etc., accompany each machine—nothing 
extra to buy. 

EASY TO OWN—You car have one of these 
splendid typewriters for your own. Merely a few 
cents a day—$5.00 after you have tried the machine, 
and then $5.00 a month for nine months—only $50 in 
all s is just half of the regular price and there is 
no interest to pay on theinstalments. You use the 
machine while paying for it. Think of it! the best 





typewriter that money can buy. 

ORDER IT ON TRIAL—You are welcome to use 
this splendid machine for five days wlthout paying 
any deposit or obligating yourself in any way; no 
salesman or agent will call upon you, and you will be 
the sole judge. 


All you have to dois to send your shipping instruc- 
ions on the attached coupon blank. If you are not 
lished in business just name a couple of refer- 

All we want to know is that you are res- 





ynsible 
A pencil will fill out the coupon. Mail it to-day. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
825-57 State Street 





TRIAL ORDER COUPON 


T'YPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE, 
825-57 State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Ship me an Oliver Typewriter, Model No. 3, on 
approval, F. O. B. Chicago. 


if entirely satisfactory, I agree to remit $6.00 within five days 
from date | receive machine and $5.00 each month thereafter for 
nine months, until the full purchase price of $50 is paid. Otherwise 
I will return the typewriter to age at your expense. It is under- 
stood that the title willremainin you until the purchase price is 
paid in full 
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"Tue National House has passed and it is probable the 

Senate will endorse a bill adding about forty-five 
million dollars a year to the pension roll. Back of this 
generosity to the volunteers who wore the blue lies a 
story of mixed motives. Dem- 
ocrats say, and some Republicans 
admit, that huge increases in ap- 
propriations for pensions and for 
tural mail salaries would probably 
not have been permitted but for the fact that the incom- 
ing Democrats must pay the bills. They must find the 
money. A better guarantee against important reduction 
of tariff taxation could hardly have been devised. 

Representative Weeks of Massachusetts tried to 
amend the pension bill, providing that none of the 
appropriation should go to any soldier already possess- 
ing an annual income of one thousand dollars. He 
was not even permitted to get the amendment before 
the House. 

The country favors generous pensions, but such 
lavishness, especially when there is suspicion of an 
ulterior purpose, is not approved even by the veterans 
themselves. 

Meanwhile, civil service employees—more than two 
hundred thousand of them—are very generally under- 
paid. The Civil Service Commission and executives of 
the Government agree that the civil service is in a 
critical condition because the best qualified people will 
not enter it at the salaries now paid. There has been 
no revision of the salary schedules since 1853; the 
salary average is several hundred dollars lower, in 
clerical employment, than when the Civil War began. 
A determined effort is making among civil service 
people to secure fair treatment from Congress. It ought 
to succeed. 


Generosity 
and Parsimony 


"T Hose excessively American people who demand grand 
opera in the English language always have been 
met with the objection that our language is unsingable. 
Our tongue, they say, is poverty-stricken in words 
that combine beauty of sound and 
. sense. A recent prize contest for 
Fie gies San- the selection of the most beautiful 
guage and Opera words in the language revealed a 
surprising number of melodious 
English words. . The prize winner, a New York lawyer, 
had only four out of twenty-five words rejected. His 
successful list was: adoration, divine, eloquence, faith, 
heaven, honor, hope, harmony, happiness, innocence, 
joy, liberty, love, melody, modesty, nobility, purity, 
radiance, splendor, sympathy and virtue. Many other 
melodious words were brought to light. 

Obviously, the difficulty has been, not in the language, 
but in the opera; the language of opera must corre- 
spond with the theme and spirit of the story. Wagner 
requires the substantial, ponderous German; so in a 
different way, does the new-born ‘‘Kénigskinder.” 
‘* Pagliacci” could scarcely be anything but Italian and 
‘*Louise” would have to be French. Is there any 
good reason why the American-Japanese story, 
“* Madame Butterfly,” or this season’s notable success, 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” should not be sung in 
English? We have a suspicion that we can have opera 
in English whenever we take the trouble to make it, 
but we must make it of home grown materials. 


Hert is a story of exploration that has all the adven- 

turous romance of a quest for the North Pole—and 

a substantial balance in the way of practical utility to 

mankind. The book is published by that well-known 

firm, the Department of Agricul- 

Immigrant Fruits ture. |t is the record of the 

end Veadtables achievements of the Department’s 

gy agricultural explorer, who spent 

the year investigating the plant 
resources of southwestern Asia. 

The following is a partial list of his discoveries: a 
variety of alfalfa from Erivan which is said to be longer 
lived than that from Turkestan; a plant called medi- 
cago, from an altitude of four thousand feet, useful for 
creating a new hybrid alfalfa for our Northwest; a wild 
almond from a dry mountainside six thousand feet 
above sea level; a drought-resistant cherry; a sweet 
kernel apricot from Samarkand; Afghasian apples and 
pears for the Gulf States; olives for a zero climate; 
Caucasian peaches for the Southwest; seeds of the true 
paradise apple; a new crab apple superior to ours; a 
strange creature called the slew abrikose; an apricot with 
a smooth skin; a drought-resistant poplar for the Mid- 
dle West; a wild strawberry fruiting in February on 
dry, stony cliffs in the Caucasus. 

These plants were obtained at the cost of exhausting 
labor and incredible hardship in cold, desolate lands, 
often with the hostility of semi-barbarous people. 
Many or all of these immigrant plants will prove 
adaptable to use in America and will enrich and diver- 
sify our agricultural output. The agricultural explorer 
stands high on the roll of the world’s most valuable 
citizens. 





(Qcz more America has declared her independence of 
the mother country, the tea has been dumped into 
the harbor—they spell it tee—and defiance has been 
hurled into King George’s teeth. It is not surprising 
that the instigator of the revolt 
was that well-known agitator and 
= ee firebrand, William Howard Taft. 
oo a Tyranny stalked into our midst 
in the disguise of a middle aged, 
well-fed golf player. It seems that the Royal and 
Ancient Club of St. Andrews, which makes the rules 
for the entire golf world, recently put the ban upon the 
Schenectady putter. Now, Walter J. Travis used that 
instrument when he took the championship away from 
the Britishers and its use is popular in America. The 
St. Andrews decree aroused the righteous indignation 
of every liberty loving American golf player and several 
caddies. The President did not hesitate or falter. 

‘| think,” he wrote upon the firmament in letters of 
flame, ‘‘ the restriction imposed by St. Andrews is too 
narrow.” 

As a result of these defiant words, the American 
Golf Association is proposing to set up an independent 
government. Every one who knows the difference 
between a Schenectady putter and a curling iron pro- 
nounces it a burning issue. 


Cuicaco’s health department head, Dr. Evans, has 
recently given out a free recipe for the avoidance 
of pneumonia. If all men and women who weigh 
over 140 pounds will reduce their consumption of 
food and drink one-half for four 
months, he guarantees that there 
will be a saving of five hundred 
lives in Chicago during that period. 
Presumably the same general rule 
would apply to residents of other places. Whether 
130-pounders are immune from the disease or beneath 
consideration does not appear from the record. 

The idea is—and it is a sound notion—that temper- 
ance in food and drink is the surest safeguard against 
almost any kind of disease. Between the old time 
over-feeding school of hygiene and the latter day star- 
vation faddists, there is fortunately a middle ground of 
comparative safety and comfort. We shall never know 
whether or not Dr. Evans’s advice would have saved 
five hundred lives, because that is one of the many 
kinds of advice which people regard as more blessed to 
give than to receive. 


Free Health 
Insurance 


_ PENNSYLVANIA, shameless at the thought of her thirteen 


million dollar capitol graft, lowers her eyes in mod- 
esty before the figure of a naked man. Workmen are 
now engaged in fitting plaster of 
paris trousers upon the statue of 
Adam, the inspired work of Amer- 
ica’s great sculptor, George Grey 
Barnard. The defacement of a 
great work of art in a country where beautiful sculpture 
is all too rare seems almost criminal. 

At the same time, there is a certain disgusting con- 
sistency about this whole affair. Upon the massive 
bronze door of .the Pennsylvania capitol where this 
statue stands, are engraved the names of men who rep- 
resent all that is worst in our political life. Politicians 
who were capable of that orgy of graft and corruption 
would be unable to look without prurience at the 
beautiful figure of a God-like man. Barnard’s rare 
genius should have been devoted to modeling the frock- 
coated figure of Matthew Stanley Quay. 


H's friends and neighbors here in New York and a 
host of admirers throughout the country were pro- 
foundly shocked at the tragic death of David Graham 
Phillips at the hand of a demented man. A musician, 
Fitzhugh Coyle Goldsborough, ap- 
David parently under the delusion that 
onze the novelist had libeled him and 
Graham Phillips i, family in a recent book, shot 
Mr. Phillips in front of the Prince- 
ton Club in New York and then ended his own unhappy 
life. Mr. Phillips made a brave struggle for life but the 
six bullet wounds were not to be overcome. 

In the death of Phillips, America loses not only one 
of the most promising of the younger generation of 
novelists, but also a pioneer in the field of the militant 
public service magazine article. His notable series, 
‘*The Treason of the Senate,” widely criticised in its 
day as overstatement and exaggeration, has been largely 
vindicated in the light of later knowledge. 

As a novelist Phillips dealt with modern life’s serious 
themes, and though a prolific writer, his work showed 
a constantly improved quality. In fact, critics gener- 
ally rate his last book, ‘‘ The Husband’s Story,” highest 
in the list of nineteen published novels. Success Mac- 
AzINE readers will remember him best as the author of 
‘‘The Second Generation,” which they received so en- 
thusiastically upon its serial publication. 


Pennsylvania's 
Idea of Art 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. See pace 3 
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Y REASON of a recent understanding between Russia 

and Germany in connection with the proposed 
Bagdad railway, the European balance of power Is 
said to be threatened and the so-called triple entente 
of Russia, Great Britain and 
France in serious danger of disso- 
lution. Europe is deeply con- 
cerned over this possible shifting 
of balance and many profess to 
see in it serious menace to the peace of Europe. 

Several years agoaGerman company secured a fran- 
chise to construct a railroad from the Levant to the 
Persian Gulf and sought cooperation. Great Britain 
and France declined to assist in the project, but Russia 
has agreed to cooperate, probably as the result of the 
meeting of the Czar and the Kaiser last November. 
Great Britain and France see in this friendly arrange- 
ment designs of Germany upon Persian territory and 
regard Russia’s action as a breach of good faith. On 
the other side of the fence, Turkey, which is in more or 
less close harmony with Germany, is frightened at the 
prospect of having the land-hungry Russians admitted 
to the family. Everybody is now engaged in looking 
suspiciously at his neighbor, as is evidenced by the fact 
that when little Holland recently proposed to fortify 
the city of Flushing, she received protests from Eng- 
land, Russia, Germany, Belgium and France. 


Balance of Power 
Threatened 


ut of a mass of conflicting statements and rumors, 
it is evident that the new government of Portugal 
is making a brave fight against almost insuperable diffi- 


culties. Industrial, political, financial and military 
troubles have combined to render 
Portugal the course of the young republic 


an extremely perilous one. From 
the beginning of the new govern- 
ment, Portugal has been disturbed 
by strikes culminating in the complete paralysis of the 
railway system, with sympathetic strikes in many 
industries. The railroad strike has been settled by a 
slight increase in the meager pay of the employees, but 
industrial conditions are still far from tramquil. The 
government’s new legislation has not tended to produce 
loyalty, the siberal divorce law causing disaffection 
among the Catholics and the house-rent law being 
bitterly opposed by landlords. National bankruptcy, 
a legacy of the Manuel regime, has made the situation 
extremely difficult, and poor pay has caused serious 
dissatisfaction in the army and navy. On the other 
hand, there seems not to be any immediate danger of a 
Royalist uprising. 

If little Portugal pulls herself safely through this 
crisis and adopts the social program she has outlined, 
she will have justified belief in popular government, 
even under the most unfavorable conditions. 

N/itw1n a year the entire telephone service in the 

British Isles will be owned and controlled by the 
national government and conducted through the post- 
office department. The government, in taking over 

the business of the National Tele- 
England Buys Her phone Company, which has almost 
a complete monopoly, has retained 
Telephones * Professor Dugald C. Jackson of 
Boston to help estimate the value 
of the property. The British government very wisely 
turns to America for expert advice upon the telephone 
business and rejects America’s plan of permitting a 
nation-wide private monopoly. 
Upnarry China is facing famine, plague and political 
unrest. Two populous provinces are stricken with 
famine and flood with a million people in danger of 
starvation. The bubonic plague is raging in Man- 
churia with appalling fatality. The 
general ignorance of sanitation and 
the superstition which prevents the 
cremation of bodies make the 
government powerless to stamp 
out the disease, though American and European doctors 
and missionaries are working valiantly to prevent 
its spread. 

The National Assembly, recently dissolved after a 
stormy session of three months, was significant of the 
remarkable impulse for self-government that has taken 
possession of the Chinese people. The assembly 
forced the throne to advance the date of the first 
national parliament from 1915 to 1913. It demanded 
the abolition of the Grand Council and the substitution 
of a cabinet responsible to the people’s representatives. 


Fighting On 


China’s Painful 
Progress 


This reform was refused and the assembly was dis- 
banded, but a later edict from the throne shows a 
disposition to make even this remarkable concession. 
Altogether, the assembly has greatly advanced political 
thought in China and prepared the way for the first 
parliament. Significant of the progressive movement is 
the widespread tendency toward cutting off the queues 
and adopting European dress. 
A\Méricans and Englishmen are both prone to find fault 

with their political institutions, to entertain morbid 
worries about their futures. In later years, for instance, 
there has been a disposition among Americans to assume 
that the British system of imme- 
diately responsible and responsive 
parliamentary government is supe- 
rior to our own plan of fixed peri- 
odical elections. It is good, there- 
fore, to be reminded by the late British election that at 
least our American system could hardly force us through 
so bootless and excuseless a campaign as the one just 
concluded in the tight little kingdom. 

For months the world looked forward to this election 
as certain to come about when it did, and certain to 
have highly significant results. It came—and had 
almost no results. It is plain that Britain is lined up in 
close division, and that convictions are deepseated and 
likely to be lasting. 

Anglo-Saxon nations don’t do fool things. It can be 
figured out that Mr. Asquith’s Liberal government can 
not possibly make good, and that if it should retire and 
a Unionist ministry should be called in, it would be 
turned out inside of three days. But the end of the 
world is not coming. There will be some sort of com- 
promise on the Lords question, and Ireland will prob- 
ably get home rule because of the great strategy which, 
established by Parnell, has at last brought the Irish into 
control of a balance of power in a time of national crisis. 


Weakness of the 
British System 


"Tue world dug less gold in 1910 than in 1909. The 

1909 output was four hundred and fifty-four million 
dollars, while that of 1910 was about three million dollars 
less. For fifteen years prior to 1910, every succeeding 
year has shown a large increase in 
the world’s gold output. Since 
the free silver campaign of 1896, 
the production has considerably 
more than doubled. Economists 
generally have attributed the universal high prices to 
the excessive gold production, which by increasing the 
volume has reduced the value of money. It is said the 
production is likely to shrink or remain about station- 
ary for a long time, because with commodities at pres- 
ent high prices, it is unprofitable to work many low 
grade ores. Optimists even predict that the decreasing 
supply of primary money will presently bring about an 
era of falling prices, to the advantage of the ultimate 
consumer. 

Africa now produces more gold than any other con- 
tinent, with North America second. Among the 
states of the Union, California led in 1910, for the first 
time in about twenty years, Colorado falling to second 
place. Nevada is a close third and experts believe 
before many years will take first place. 


Decrease in Gold 
Production 


Howovras, the turbulent Central American republic, 

may soon be on exhibition in J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s well-known pawnshop. Our State Depart- 
ment is negotiating a treaty with the Government of 
Honduras, whereby Uncle Sam 
guarantees the payment of a loan 
of ten million dollars to be made 
by the Morgan syndicate. The 
outstanding debt of Honduras is 
about one hundred and twelve million dollars in bonds, 
the market value of which is twenty-five million dollars. 
These are to be retired by a payment of four million 
dollars in real money, the rest of ‘‘ our” ten million 
being used in completing an interoceanic railway. The 
new treaty is expected to put the Honduras finances on 
a sound basis if it is ratified. 

Meanwhile the country continues in her normal con- 
dition of revolution, now personally conducted by ex- 
President Bonilla and General Lee Christmas. Our 
Government already has been compelled to seize the 
rebel gunboat Hornet for supposed violation of neu- 
trality laws. We may look forward now to tne unedi- 
fying spectacle of a sort of American protectorate over 
Honduras in the interest of peace, prosperity—and J. 
P. Morgan’s dollars. 


Honduras is 
Morganized 


[Continued on page 76) 
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Ruddy Health— 


A priceless possession, and generally the 
result of right living. 


With the knowledge that healthful vigor 
depends largely upon proper nutrition, the 
selection of food becomes of great importance. 


People who fail to supply their bodies 
with food of the kind to nourish nerve and 
brain tissue will likely be crowded aside in 


the race for pre-eminence. 


The ones who are properly fed are usually 
the winners. 


Grape-Nuts food is specially prepared to 
meet the natural requirements of body and 
brain. It is easily digested, quickly assimi- 
lated and evenly balanced for the upbuilding 
of mental and physical vigor. 


Those who would make their lives tend 
toward the best possible health and happi- 
ness can know by a personal test. 


‘‘ There’s a Reason ’”’ 


Grape- Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario 





See pace 3 








Success Magazine 





Just loud enough 
for the home 


The Edison Phonograph has just the right volume of 
sound for the home—ysur home. It is not brassy, strident 
or bold, not loud enough to be heard in a concert hall or 
in the house across the street. When you go to hear the 
Edison demonstrated, remember, it will not echo from ‘one 
end of the salesroom to the other as some instruments will. 
The Edison reproduces sound—not noise. 





There is an Edison Phonograph at a price to suit everybody's 


means, from the Gem at $15.00 to the Amberola at $200 
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The only TALKING MACHINE made by 


EDISON 
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Amberol Records 


Thomas A. Edison made his greatest improvement on 
sound reproducing instruments when he invented the 
Amberol Record for the Edison Phonograph—the record 
that plays more than twice as long as the ordinary 
record (4 to 4% minutes). The Amberol Record renders 
all of every character of entertainment, comp/lete/y as in the 
original, and opens the way to a vast amount of the very 
best of music and other entertainment hitherto impossible 
to obtain in record form. But with its ability to play 
Amberol Records, the Edison still retains its ability to 
play Edison Standard two-minute records as well. Remem- 
ber, the Edison is the instrument that plays doth kinds. 
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Amberol Records, 50 cents; Standard Records, 35 cents; Grand Opera Records, 75 cents to $2.00 
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SEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


The Sapphire 
Reproducing Point 


This is the secret of the Edison Phonograph’s lifelike 
purity of tone. The highly polished, rounded, button- 
shaped sapphire exactly fits the grove or thread on the 
sensitive wax record in which it travels. It does not wear, 
does not scratch or wear the record and never needs to be 
changed. . It is one of the most important features worked 
out by Mr. Edison, in perfecting a ‘we souna repro- 


ducing instrument. 


The sapphire point is a feature of both 
Amberol and Standard Reproducers. 


Making Records 


at home 


The Edison Phonograph is the instrument on which you, 
anyone, can make records right in your own home—talk, 
sing or play—and reproduce them immediately, just as 
clearly as the records which you buy. With this great 
feature, in addition to all its other points of superiority, 
the Edison gives more than double the entertainment that 
any other sound reproducing instrument affords. 


Ask the nearest Edison dealer to demonstrate this feature of the Edison Phonograph. Also 
ask your dealer for the latest catalogs of Edison Phonographs and Records, or write us. 


National Phonograph Company, 14 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


SEE PAGE 3 
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Books by Harold Bell Wright 
The [wa fre 


Uncrowned King 


New York Tribune—* It embodies the aspiration, civic 
and moral, of the present day.” 

Chicago News—“ Beautiful both in language and in sen- 
timent 

Buffalo Evening News—‘ It represents dreams of artis- 
tic magnificence.” 

Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch— The secret of his 
power is the same God-given secret that inspired 
Shakespeare and upheld Dickens.” 








Grand Rapids Herald—* It is the greatest story since 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s a. A 
Omaha World-Herald—“ It is a classic in nature and 


spirit and rendering.” 


Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by 
John Rea Neill. Over pages, size 44x7 
inches. Cloth, Net 75 Cents — Full Leather, 


Boxed, Net $1.25 
The Winning 


of Barbara Worth 


\ story of the Great Colorado Desert. Full of action, 
big incidents and the Spirit of the West. Mr. Wright’s 
first novel since ‘** The Calling of Dan Matthews,” and 
the greatest of his life work. Pictures by Cootes—made 
on the scenes of the story. Uniform in binding and 
price with Mr. Wright’s other novels. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright 
Over One Million Copies Sold 


The Calling 
of Dan Matthews 


Illustrations in Color by Arthur I. Keller. 364 
pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Shepherd of the Hills 


Illustrations by Cootes. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


That Printer of Udell’s 


Illustrations by Gilbert. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Sold by All Booksellers 
Or by the Publishers, The Book Supply Company 


CATALOG Biscine 
FRE 


Books of all the Publishers 
WRITE US FOR IT TODAY 

Our mammoth catalog advertises books of all publish- 
ers. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Bargains on every page. 
Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
Bindings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
Orders filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. 
Catalogue sent postage prepaid, free on request. A 


anc million buyers testify to the advantages we offer. 
Svery purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your 
orders. Our price are convincing. Unequaled service 
for handling Public, Private and School Library orders. 


The BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


Publishers and Booksellers 


K. W. REYNOLDS, President 
Established 1895 220-222 Monroe St., CHICAGO 



































the sections you 
need now, add as your 
business grows. We have 
27 styles. Have your files 
assorted, yet concentrated 
andecompact. No wastespace— 
ample capacity. Ask your dealer. 


Elegance Combined with Stability 
Beautiful Golden Quartered Oak or Birch Ma- 

hogany, velvet finished, 4 sides. Dull brass 

trimmed. 

FREE—Catelog ‘D’—64 pages filing and offiee 
time saving devicos, 

Booklet ‘Filing Suggestions” solves filing 
problems 

Catalog ‘‘E'’ shows handsome, inerpen- 

sive sectional bookcases (2 Styles). 

THE 92% MAN’F’G CO. 

66 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 

New York Office—108 Fulton St, 





















12 Art Panels 50c. 


Reproductions of Famous Paintings 


‘*Of Woman Beautiful ” 


Best ever shown in onecollection. A full 

set CF a8 in a bandoeme Art Fosttolie, 
ack at and safedeliver earan . 

with 120 life-like miniat YH 1 i 

of beautiful art pictures, for only 50c 

nee, money order or U.S. stamps. Send 

at once, 


back if not satisfied. 
FLORENTINE ART COMPANY 


re Dept. A-8, 2009 Prairie ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 
{ 4 ; FREE Order at once and get ‘‘ FREE” 
; | a beautiful den picture in colors. 


I TEACH BY MAIL. write for 
“*How to Become a Good Penman,*’ 


my free k 

and beautiful specimens, Your name 
elegantly writtem on a card if you 
inclose stamp. Write today. Address 


F. W. TAMBLYN, 402 Meyer Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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ei Women Everywhere 





(Continued from page 33) 


ew York City has been permitted the strange new 

spectacle of an immense armory, prison-like in its 
grimness and solidity, turned over to an exhibit upon 
the welfare of children. Strong men_ in khaki, 
trained to the arts of war, directed 
visitors to the model playhouse, 
pointed out statistical diagrams on 
infant mortality, and announced 
tectures on child hygiene and 
education. It is doubtful whether Mars, even at his 
advanced age, ever looked down upon a more dis- 
couraging spectacle. 

Statistics were everywhere; charts, diagrams, pictures, 
models, lectures and demonstrations. These exhibits 
and conferences brought forth in a hundred different 
ways the idea of the responsibility of society for the 
welfare of the child, showed the child’s need for scien- 
tific help through its perilous first year, for wholesome, 
nutritious food, pure milk, warm clothing and fresh air; 
for kindergarten training, for the educational entertain- 
ment of clubs, Sunday-schools, social settlements, play 
centers, recreation grounds. The child’s school years 
were given attention, questions of the proper furnishing, 
ventilation and lighting of schools, the character and 
manner of instruction, the quality of reading, and finally 
the criminal social wastefulness of child labor. On the 
whole, it is the rights, not the wrongs, of childhood 
that were emphasized. 

This was probably the most ambitious exhibit of 
social work ever held. The building was crowded day 
and evening with earnest women studying the problems 
of the mother, the teacher and the social worker. The 
exhibition made it quite clear that mother love is a very 
poor substitute for information. 


Childhood on 
Exhibition 


]¥ Fact, this has been a winter of unprecedented activ- 

ity among women throughout the country along 
social and educational lines. The Home Economies 
Association meeting in St. Louis brought together from 
all over the country women inter- 
ested in the science of housekeep- 
ing and baby-raising. In_ this 
gathering, emphasis was laid upon 
the club and the university exten- 
sion lecture as means of education in the science of 
home-making, and the extent of their activities proved 
a great surprise. The American Civic Association in 
session at Washington considered such questions as fly 
extermination, town cleanliness and town planning, 
forest preservation and school gardens. New York 
women have launched a great campaign for baby-sav- 
ing through supervision of the milk supply; in Wash- 
ington an International Pure Milk League is being 
formed with similar purposes. 

Clubs and associations of women are at work every- 
where upon the problems of motherhood and child- 
hood. Philadelphia’s babies’ club for the instruction of 
mothers is in successful operation. Texas clubwomen 
are demanding mothers’ pensions; a Georgia commu- 
nity has formed a voluntary birth insurance association 
which pays families one hundred dollars upon the birth 
of a child and one thousand dollars upon the death of 
a father. A Pittsburg church announces a nursery 
where babies are entertained during services. In Chi- 
cago a three months’ trial of an open-air roof school for 
tubercular children, with carefully kept records, showed 
steady progress in health and studentship. 


Era of Social 
Usefulness 


F A somewhat different character, though scarcely 
less valuable, is a movement toward the organiza- 
tion and education of buyers. So much has been 
printed upon the psychology of salesmanship, so much 
emphasis has been put upon effec- 
tive methods of separating the 
housewife from her dollar that the 
housewife is compelled in  self- 
defense to study the psychology 
of buying. The merchants are hereby served notice 
that psychology is a game that two can play at. A 
New York high schooi, the one, by the way, where 
girls wear one-dollar graduation gowns, now has a 
course in scientific shopping conducted in the city’s 
stores. Several colleges are giving instruction in cloth 
testing and the detection of the adulteration of fabrics. 
Indianapolis is forming a housewives’ association for 
vigilance on the accuracy of weights and measures. 
The need of militant purchasers’ organization is shown 
by the recent exposure of the cold storage conspirators. 
It seems that the amiable industry of buying up eggs, 
butter, cheese and poultry, holding it in cold storage 
for years and manipulating the price, has fallen upon 


Buyers Unite 


hard times. The idea has reached its fullest perfection 
—and fragrance—in Chicago. It seems that an open 
winter, a general scarcity of ready money and a grow- 
ing dislike of stale chicken have combined to reduce 
prices, and the ‘‘food trust” has been compelled to 
throw their products on the market at a great sacrifice. 
There is urgent need for the passage of Senator Lodge’s 
cold storage bill and for eternal vigilance on the part of 
women’s organizations. 

o mucH for the housekeeper and the profession of 

motherhood. The working women are having their 
struggles too—and their victories. The Oregon and 
Illinois laws creating a ten-hour day for working women, 

and the Supreme Court’s verdict 
Working Women upholding them, are well known. 
Win Aqai Michigan has passed a similar, 
- though more far-reaching statute 
and its State Supreme Court has 
just sustained its constitutionality. It prohibits more 
than fifty-four hours’ work for women in any one 
week, or ten hours’ work in any one day, not only in 
factories and laundries but in stores and clothing, dress- 
making and millinery establishments. This law is 
thoroughgoing and valuable, its only defect being the 
fact that canneries, during the rush season, are exempt 
from its operation. The work of Attorney Brandeis 
and others in fighting for the Illinois law is now bear- 
ing its good fruit. 

HE Suffrage cause continues to show great vitality 

in the West, where most new movements find their 
heartiest welcome. A notable gathering was the first 
** National Council of Women Voters” at Tacoma, 
Washington. The meeting was 
called by Governor Brady of Idaho, 
and was composed of delegates 
from the five suffrage states, Wash- 
ington, Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Utah. Four hundred thousand women voters were 
represented and a permanent organization was formed 
with Mrs. Emma Smith Devoe as president. With the 
formation of this council the suffrage movement of 
America passes into a new phase—that of active agita- 
tion for women’s legislation. 

Suffragists may be excused for a feeling of grim satis- 
faction over the situation in Adams County, Ohio. In 
the school district of Billtown every male voter has 
been disfranchised for vote selling. None but women 
are eligible for the position of school trustee and the 
wives and mothers of disfranchised voters have chosen 
candidates for the office. The idea that women are not 
fit for the ballot is not a popular one in Adams County 
these days. 


Women Voters 
Organize 


HERE are encouraging signs that the craze for wearing 
false hair has about run its course. A decree from 
abroad, from that mysterious region where such things 
are managed for the feminine world, announces that 
fashionable ladies are henceforth to 
wear their hair flat, parted in the 
middle and low in the back. This 
command spells ruin to the ‘‘rat” 
and ‘‘ puff” industry which is al- 
ready bowing to the inevitable and preparing for the 
last sad rites. The false hair industry has a certain 
amount of stability because of a fairly constant demand 
for switches and the like, but the unusual prosperity of 
the last few years is apparently at an end. 

The deceased puff business will have few mourners. 
As an industry it is not a success. Workers in hair 
factories are underpaid, overworked and subject to dis- 
ease. On the other side, the practise of wearing large 
quantities of other people’s hair is unhygienic, unat- 
tractive and dangerous in its possibilities. The Mona 
Lisa style of hairdressing will be a welcome change. 


The Passing 
of the Puff 


HE question whether a gown is a work of art or is to 

be classed as clothing, has recently engaged the at- 
tention of a Paris court. One costumer accused an- 
other of reproducing one of his artistic creations and 
mentioned $4,000 as the extent of 
his injury. He maintained that 
his were artistic creations and 
hence subject to copyright. The 
defendant argued that the articles 
under debate were dresses, not pictures, books or statu- 
ary, and that imitation is quite within the rights of any 
dressmaker in a free country like France. The judge 
thought so, too, and hence new styles are not to be 
subject to copyright. 


Gowns 
Are Not Art 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION -*SuUCCESS MAGAZINE"? IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE § 
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WE WANT NEW STORIES FOR THIS PAGE— 
crisp, amusing stories that have not been printed in other publi- 
cations. we judge a contribution to be good enough for our 
“Point and Pleasantry’’ column, we will pay ten cents a word 
for each story as published, reserving the right to change the 
wording as may seem necessary. 








If we consider a. contribution to be not quite up to the stand- 
ard of this column, but still available for our pages, we will retain 
it for another department at our current rates. 

NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED 
UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 

Address: Editor, “* Point and Pleasantry.”” 





Those Women 


Miss Titty,” said George Washington Johnson at 
the swell colored ball, “hit ’pears lak 1 heah 
twitterin’.” 

‘‘Ah, gwan, Mistah Johnson,” said Miss Jones, “‘ 
don’t heah no twitterin’.” 
‘**Pears lak ah does.” 

sho’ do heah twitterin.” 
She turned haughtily and swept indignantly away. 
‘*For de Lord’s sake, Mandy,” she whispered in an 
agonized breath, clutching the back of her hair, ‘‘ yoh 
forgot to tak de bird out o’ dat bird cage!’’-—HELEN 
SHAFER. 


you 


A pause. ‘‘Miss Tilly, ah 
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No Enforced Inebriety 


A PROFEssor in the Cornell Law School was lecturing 
on the question of intoxication asa defense to 
criminal prosecution. 

‘* Professor,” asked a freshman, ‘“‘suppose a man 
should be seized, carried into a saloon and forced to 
become intoxicatéd, and then should go out and com- 
mit a crime. Would intoxication be a defense ?” 

‘“We won't go into that,” replied the professor. ‘‘l 
don’t believe a man can get very drunk without a cer- 
tain amount of contributory negligence.” —Frank Riper. 

a o 


The Easiest Way 


A STEAM-HEATING plant had been installed in the house 
of the new president of a small, conservative college. 

The president, startled by a break in the steam pipes, 
went in search of the college janitor. Being unfamiliar 
with his new surroundings, he entered the library. 

‘*Dr. So-and-so,” he inquired, his breath coming in 
gasps, ‘‘ how can I find the janitor?” 

‘* Well,” the librarian replied in a slow drawl, ‘‘l 
find the surest way is to send him a postal card.”—C. 
D. Meab. 
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The Unevadable Account 


W itu each decade, Time sends a bill to me 
Demanding pay in full for all I’ve had 
Of earthly good, also of earthly bad. 

I pay in wrinkles and infirmity. 


Time does not write: ‘‘One limp for overfeed; 
One crow-foot wrinkle for a sleepless night; 
One shortened wheeze for liquefied delight; 

One paunch for walking less than was your need.” 


He sends but totals; and | am surprised 
To see how much it foots. But yet | may 
Not toss my head and swear: ‘‘I shall not pay 
The score until the bill is itemized.” 
—STRICKLAND GILLILAN. 
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Dick in a Crowd 


HEN a certain mild-mannered Represeritative from 

a Middle Western state went to Congress, he left 
behind a body of constituents who fancied that great 
personal benefits would come to them through their 
powerful statesman. A farmer with political designs 
followed the great man to Washington. 

‘Well, Tom,” a friend asked him on his return, 
“‘did you see Washington and Dick Blank, and did 
you get what you went after?” 

‘* Yes, | seen Washington, and I seen Dick Blank,” 
he replied, ‘* but Dick could n’t do nuthin’ for me. He 
was havin’ a hard time to keep from gittin’ tromped 
on hisself.”—Epwin Tarrisse. 


Showing Signs 


WILMINGTON woman recently reached the conclusion 
that the attachment of a certain policeman for her 
cook must be investigated, lest it prove disastrous to 
domestic discipline. 
‘Do you think he means business, Mary?” she 
asked. 
“| think so, mum,” said Mary. ‘‘He’s begun to 
complain about my cookin’, mum.”—GgorcE Moore. 
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Merely a Test Case 


BURLY negro came to the doctor of a West African 
missionary settlement, dragging his reluctant wife 
with him. 

“Doctor, pull one of my wife’s teeth out,” said he. 

The doctor examined the woman’s mouth and found 
only sound teeth. 

‘*Oh, that makes no difference,” said the interested 
negro. ‘‘Pull one anyway. If it doesn’t hurt too 
much you can pull my tooth that is aching.” 

—R. B. Hume. 
+. + 


Odious Comparison 


Boston woman, who attained much prominence in 
the campaign for woman’s suffrage, once said at a 
public meeting that she thought T. B. Aldrich was 
effeminate. 
The remark was repeated to Aldrich asa joke, where- 
upon he very drily remarked: 
“Yes, so | am—compared to her.”—R. M. Winans. 
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At the Lunch Counter 


Sap a bald-headed man to a waitress bold: 

“*See here, young woman, my cocoa’s cold!” 
She scornfully answered: ‘‘1 can’t help that, 
If the blamed thing’s chilly, put on your hat!” 


James S. Boyp. 
. 


He Might Have Eamed a Vote 


L'ttte Johnnie stood gazing solemnly on the decrepid 
form of an old countryman. Noticing the boy’s 
attention the old man asked: ‘‘ Well, what is it, son?” 
“*Say,” the inquisitive youngster asked, ‘‘ did the 
politicians kiss you when you was a baby?”—Bert 
WILLARD. 


. a. 


On "Change 
1. 
Bvy a peer, lady fair, 
Buy a peer! 
Here ’s a dinky little thing, 
Seventh cousin to a king, 
Just a vacuum tied with string, 
Such a dear! 
True, his belfry works are faked, 
And he’s only partly baked. 
But his title is all here— 
Viscount Bilklet Beer de Beer! 
Buy a peer! 


Buy a prince, lady fair, 
Buy a prince! 
Here’s a giddy old roué, 
Family ages old, they say, 
Castle windows stuffed with hay, 
And he squints! 
He has pawned the family plate, 
But you bet his crown’s on straight! 
You could be, with all my hints, 
Princess Maund’ring Mint de Mince! 
Buy. a prince! 


Titles here, lady fair, 
Titles here! 
Titles run down at the heels, 
Titles always prompt at meals, 
Titles young and titles old— 
Don't be left out in the cold, 
Hump yourself—they ’Il all be sold! 
Get your gold! 
Bum de Bum or Booze de Booze, 
Marquis Blawsay, Baron Screws, 
Von-der-Deadbeat-on-der-Snooze— 
Come and choose! 
—Zor HARTMAN. 
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1911 YALE MOTORCYCLES 








1911 4-H.P. YALE, ..... $200 
With Bosch Magneto, $235 


1911 7-H.P. YALE TWIN, . . $300 


Note the straight line frame and low, easy 


saddle position. All the splendid characteris- 
tics of the 1910 models are retained, and in- 
creased power gained by offsetting the cylinder 
and increasing the length of the stroke. 

We could build more motorcycles if we were 
more easily satisfied—if we didn’t build them 
so well. E means QUALITY—the proof 
is in the records of every big endurance and 
reliability contest. 


Write for the 1911 literature today. 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 


1740 Fernwood Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Here’s Your 
Opportunity 











” j 
vy 









Your opportunity to get ahead in the 
world—to qualify for a good position— 
to gain a good salary. 

Just mark the coupon to show what 
occupation you like best—mail it to-day 
—and the I. C. S. will come to you and 
explain how easy it is for you to gain 
advancement and inereased pay—just 
as thousands of others have done. 

More than 300 xtudents as a monthly 
average voluntarily report advances in 
pay gained through the I. C. S. 

405 in December. 


You, too, can get in the vanguard of 
the prosperous. START NOW! 


MARK THIS COUPON 















































INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1172 SCRANTON, PA.’ i : 

Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 

how I can voality for a pepe, trade or professi: 

before which I have mar x ‘ 

[Automobile Bunn Civil Service 
Mine Superintendent | Architect Spaiish 
Mine Foreman Chemist rench 
Plumbin g,Steam Fitting) Gas Engines German 
Cone netruction Banking Italian . 
Civil Engineer Suilding Contractor 
Textile ufacturing 
Stationary Engineer Industrial ing | 
Telephone Expert ‘ mercial Illw: 
Mechanical ngineer Window Tiimming 
Mechan rafiaman Show Card Writing 
eg ee ney 3 a] Pitney an 

ect ng Sup’ 3 megreph 

Electrie Wiens Bookkeeper 

Name 

Present Occupation__ 

Street and No 

City. State 

















SEE PAGE 3 





Teach 


the 
Children 
to Use 


“PT“HAT BOY,” who has been tai to da 
things for himself, enjoys a Lifebuoy 
hampoo, because it makes his head 

‘ood, 

He knows how to keep his scalp free from 
dandruff, or itching, and his hair clean, 
healthy and glossy. 

“HIS FOLKS” know that the regular use 
of Lifebuoy for the Bath and all toilet pur- 
poses, protects the family from chance in- 
fections, by destroying the unseen 
disease-germs. 

5c at all Druggists 


and Grocers 


or coin for full-size cake, to 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
ept. A 
Cambridge, Mass. 














New York Spring & Summer Catalog 
is now being mailed. 

It is an excellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wearing 
apparel, and other merchand#se. 
for Women, Children and Men. 


We pay postage, anywhere, on mail 


shipments of $5 or more. 
See Catalog for Freight and Ex- 
press Free Delivery Terms within 


the United States. 
Ordering by Mail, froma House of 
( is a Good Plan. 


Just write us, TODAY: "Please 
send FREE CATALOG No. 17" 


Y*hararter 
VNnara cr, 


New York 














— 
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STAY TYDE WILLOW PLUMES 
Made r new patent process which prevent the delicate flues from breaking, 
n relusively by the South African Importing (o. Sold at less than 
y where for ordinary Willows. 
Willow Plume, 18 in. long, 15 in. wide, - $5.50 
‘ ‘6 20 oo is + Pa) ~ 9.50 
+ ‘es an « “ 20 « “ - 12. 
26 * cd 22* “oe - 15. 
2s * a 2a“ “« - 19.50 
_Magnificent 19+in. French Curl Plume, made of rich, fon. best made 


Has wide, broad fibresand heavy French head. $5 00 
a aes le 


grandest plume value ever offered. Only - ‘ . 
OUR CELEBRATED SP=XCIALS 
French Curl Plume, 17 inches long, - 81.05 
“6 sé os 18 e “« 2s 


7 2. 
: > , Send 25 cents to cover express charges and we will 
Sent on approy al send to your express office €, @. J. with privilege of 





free examination. If you find just as described, pay express agent. If not, we 

will return your 25 cents. Or, If you prefer, send full purchase price and we 

will forward by return express all charges prepaid, and if not sitisfactory we 
fund 


will. re your money. We take all the risk. Complete catalog of Willow, 
Fr mes and Aigrettes, free on request. 


South African Importing Co. 1042 Wapnsn Ave. 




















His ‘Motto Was “ Thank You” 


A New York business man who has been eminently 
successful in establishing a large number of stores 
says that ‘‘ Thank you” has been the motto on which 


‘he has built up his enormous business. He once sent 


a telegram to every one of the firm’s thousands of 
clerks, which read: ‘‘Did you say ‘Thank you’ to 
every customer you waited upon to-day?” 

He says that he has spent fifty thousand dollars in 
trying to impress this motto and all that it means upon 
salesmen, and that it has proved a great investment. 

The clerks are required to try to make every customer 
feel that it is a real privilege to wait upon him; that 
they are there for that purpose. 

They are urged to establish the friendliest possible 
personal relations with their customers, to advance to 
meet them when possible, never to wait for a customer 
to walk up to them, to always look a customer in the 
eye, to greet him with a smile and to talk with him, not 
at ortohim. Inshort, they are urged to try to make such 
a pleasant impression upon every customer that he will 
not only come again but will also bring his friends. 

‘* Always think of what the customer will say when 
he gets out of the store,” is also impressed upon the 
minds of clerks. 

The cashiers are not allowed to put change down 
upon the counter, but must place it in the customer’s 
hand, or on the mat provided for that purpose, from 
which it can easily be taken up. 

All clerks are obliged to make a study of the busi- 
ness and its goods and thus avoid the necessity of say- 
ing ‘‘no” to a demand. 

Another rule of this concern is to employ only sound, 
healthy, cheerful men. The alert, up-to-date man at 
the head of the concern says that people do not want 
to buy goods from clerks who look ill or cross. Hence 
his managers take no chances in hiring those who are 
irritable or not in good health. Every applicant for a 
position in his chain of stores must be examined by one 
of his staff of physicians. They even have chiropodists 
to examine and treat the feet of employees, because it 
is difficult for a man who has trouble with his feet 
to keep in good humor. 


a. * 
The Penalty of Idleness 


[te people do not realize the penalty they pay for the 
violation of one of the fundamental laws of their 
being. They ignore the fact that action is the very 
law of growth, that idleness weakens the brain-power; 
that they can retain only what they constantly use. 

Labor is imperative for one’s mental health and 
integrity. A musician can not hold his skill without 
constant practise. We can not retain our mental powers 
without their healthful exercise. 

Every human being should contribute his part to the 
progress of the world. The penalty for those who 
shirk responsibility is the loss of power; a penalty as 
teal as to be deprived of one’s liberty; as to be con- 
fined in a penitentiary. 

The idle mind loses its grip. It becomes less and less 
resourceful. The inventive power is lessened and the 
power of concentration weakened until it is difficult for 
the victim to focus his mind upon anything. All the 
mental processes are so weakened that he finds himself 
doing little, mediocre things instead of the strong, vigor- 
ous things accomplished during his active career. 

There is nothing upon which a man prides himself so 
much as his ability to do things. When he shuts down 
his mental machinery he feels conscious of a loss of power, 
just as he would during the development of paresis. 

One reason why the retired man is usually unhappy 
and discontented is because of his consciousness of de- 
terioration, of a cessation of vigorous activitv; he 
has a growing sense of inferior thinking and production. 
And when aman ceases to do things, he soon loses his 
confidence that he can do them. s 

There is no place in the universe for the idler; everv- 
thing was planned and fitted for the dead-in-earnest 
worker. The best evidence that the idler is out of place 
everywhere is that he fits in nowhere. Nature begins 
to take away from him what he has because he does 
not use it. 

What pitiable.apologies of real men and women are 
found among the idle classes! These people have 
scarcely any initiative and practically no executive 


ability, and their minds are flabby from lack of exercise. 


A-man can-no more. get power from an idle life than 
an athlete can get physical strength by sitting in a 
gymnasium and looking at the apparatus. 


Success Magazine 











Self-Coddling and Health 


"Tere is nothing that will cripple one’s creative power 
quicker than the self-pitying habit, the habit of 

coddling oneself. It paralyzes the faculties because it 

destroys self-confidence, shuts off power, courage. 

The moment you begin to coddle and pity yourself 
and to think that you can not do this or that, your 
faculties will quickly sympathize with the condition of 
your mind, and your producing power will be weak- 
ened and cut down. 

When you thus restrict your output of power, you 
cripple the normal exercise of your faculties and strangle 
your possibilities. If you desire to get force and vigor into 
your efforts you must have a free avenue of self-expres- 
sion. There must be no restriction anywhere. 

| know a naturally able man who, by constant self- 
analysis and dire conviction about his physical and men- 
tal condition, has become quite morbid and has so cut 
off his confidence in his ability to do things that he is 
rapidly reducing himself to a state of helplessness and 
uselessness. 

He has ruined his digestion by constantly thinking 
about his food, what he can or can not eat, and what 
will or will not agree with him. He swallows a 
mouthful of dyspepsia with every mouthful of food 
he eats. 

He must have certain brands of this or that. When- 
ever he goes away from home he takes his own tea and 
coffee and a certain kind of breakfast food with him, 
and must have special dishes cocked for him at hotels, 
or wherever he happens to be. When others are un- 
comfortably warm, he wants to have the windows 
closed in order to keep out draughts. 

He is constantly studying patent medicine advertise- 
ments and medical books, trying to find descriptions 
of his fancied ailments, and every time you meet 
him he is sure he has symptoms of some new physical 
trouble. 

He is forever thinking about his ailments, pitying 
himself and imagining all kinds of dire things are going 
to happento him. He is convinced that he can not un- 
dertake anything without bad results following. 

The consequence of all this is that he has become a 
pygmy instead of the giant he might be. If he 
would only burst his self-imposed shackles, get out 
of himself, break away from the narrow bounds of 
his sickly, limited thought, he could be a power in 
the world. 

Physicians say that there is really nothing the matter 
with him physically; that the trouble is all in his mind; 
that he has thought of himself, coddled himself, 
imagined all sorts of physical limitations and studied 
disease symptoms so long that he has shorn himself of 
power and become a hopeless hypochondriac. It is 
his convictions that cripple him, and not his actual 
weakness or physical troubles. He is a victim of his 
imagination. 

Here is a man superbly endowed by nature creeping 
along in his career when he should be going by leaps 
and bounds, doing little things when he is capable of 
doing great ones, just because he has analyzed himself 
so much and has centered his thought upon himself so 
long that he has become a slave to self-pity. 

No man can do anything great while he is constantly 
tying up his faculties by self-limitations, self-made hand- 
icaps. No man can get beyond his convictions. As 
long as he is convinced that he can not do a thing he 


can not do it. 
+ + 
Crippled by Details 


‘Ki lttep by detail, his career marred by the little, triv- 

ial things that a clerk ought to have done,” 
would make a good epitaph for many a man who, be- 
cause he did not know how to keep himself free from 
the driftwood that impeded progress, has achieved 
only mediocrity when he was capable of doing some- 
thing big. 

There are plenty of men who never accomplish a 
tithe of what their ability would warrant, simply be- 
cause they allow themselves to be suffocated with 
everlasting details which others might have undertaken 
for them. They do not seem to know how to be big 
enough, how to delegate detail—the little things which 
eat up their time and sap their strength—to others. 
The big things they are capable of doing are scarcely 
attempted. 

It is a wise thing to protect your creative ability, 
your creative powers, and to keep time-thieves from 
thwarting your life purpose; from ruining your career. 
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Why So Many Married 
Women Deteriorate 


[Continued from page 29] 


Multitudes of women in this country to-day are vege- 
tating in luxurious homes, listless, ambitionless, living 
narrow, superficial, rutty lives, because the spur of 
necessity has been taken away from them; because 
their husbands, who do not want them to work, have 
taken them out of an ambition-arousing environment. 

But a life of leisure is not the only way of paralyzing 
the development of a wife’s individuality. It can be 
done just as effectively by her becoming a slave of her 
family. I believe that the average wife is confined to 
her home a great deal too much. 

Many women do not seem to have any existence 
outside of the little home orbit; do not have any special 
interests or pleasures to speak of apart from their hus- 
bands. They have been brought up to think that 
wives have very little purpose in life other than to be 
the slaves and playthings of their lords and masters, to 
bear and bring up children, and to keep meekly in the 
background. 

The wife who wishes to hold her husband’s 
tion, if he is ambitious, must continue to grow, 
keep pace with him mentally. She must make a con- 
tinual investment in self-improvement and in intellectual 
charm so that her mental growth will compensate for 
the gradual loss of physical charm. She must keep 
her husband’s admiration, and if he is a progressive 
man he is not likely to admire a wife who stands 
still mentally. Admiration is a very important part of 
love. 

You may be very sure that if you have an ambitious 
husband you must do something to keep up with him 
besides lounging, idling about the home, reading silly 
novels, dressing stylishly and waiting for him to return 
at night. If he sees that your sun rises and sets in 
him, that you have little interest outside, that you are 
not broadening and deepening your life in other ways 
by extending your interests, reaching out for self-en- 
largement, self-improvement, he will be disappointed 
in you, and this will be a great strain upon his love. 


Keeping Pace With the Husband 


It is impossible for a girl who has had only a little 
schooling to appreciate the transforming power that 
comes from liberal education and broad culture. For 
the sake of her husband and children and her own 
peace of mind and satisfaction, she should try to improve 
herself in every possible way. Think of what it means 
to be able to surround one’s home with an atmosphere 
of refinement, culture and superior intelligence! The 
quality of one’s own ideals has a great deal to do with 
the quality of the ideals of one’s family. 

Even considered alone from the standpoint of self- 
protection, as a safeguard, a woman ought to get a lib- 
eral education; a college education, if possible. The 
conditions of home life in this country are such that it 
is very difficult for the wife to keep up with her hus- 
band’s growth, to keep pace with him, because he is 
constantly in an ambition-arousing, stimulating environ- 
ment. Unless she is unusually ambitious and has 
great power of application and concentration and plenty 
of leisure, she is likely to drop behind her husband. 

As a rule, the husband has infinitely more to encour- 
age and stimulate him than has the wife. Success itself 
is a tremendous tonic. The consciousness of perpetual 
triumph, of conquering things, is a great stimulus. 

It is true that women have developed more admira- 
ble and loving qualities in their home life than have 
men; but during all these centuries, while women have 
been shut up in the home, men have been touching 
hands with the great, busy world, absorbing knowledge 
of human nature and broadening their minds by coming 
into contact with men and things. They have devel- 
oped independence, stamina, strength, by being com- 
pelled to solve the larger, more practical problems of 
life. 

The business man and the professional man are really 
in a perpetual school, a great practical university. 
The strenuous life, however dangerous, is essentially 
educative. The man has the incalculable adv antage of 
a great v ariety of experiences and of freshness of view. 
He is continually coming in contact with new people, 
new things, being molded by a vast number of forces 
in the busy world which never touch the wife. 

If women, equally with men, do not continue to 
grow and expand after marriage, how can we expect 
race improvement? Woman must ascend to higher, 
wider planes, or both man and woman must descend. 
‘“Male and female created He them.” There’is no 
separating them; they must rise or fall together. 


affec- 
must 


“‘The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 


Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 


Many a man has tired of his wife because she has not 
kept pace with him; because, instead of growing 
broader and keener as the years pass, she has become 
narrow. It never occurs to him that the fault may be 
wholly his own. In the early years of their married life 
he perhaps laughed at her ‘‘dreams,” as he called 
her longings for self-improvement. He discouraged, if 
he did not actually oppose, every effort she made to 
grow to the full stature of her womanhood. His in- 
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American Woolen ©. 
of America 


, r fit MNOOL ¢ 
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American 
men and women are 
the best dressed individuals 

in the world. The American 
Woolen Company has done much to 
make this possible by furnishing annually 
more than fifty million yards of cloth at a 
price that would be impossible on any 
smaller scale of production. 


- The wool grower, the American 
Woolen Company, the cloak and 
garment manufacturer, the retail 
clothier and the wearer are part- 


ners. They all benefit by our un- 
equalled facilities for buying raw 
material and by our wonderful sys- 
tematized methods of producing 
dependable facrics at prices 
representing the smallest margin 
of profit to ourselves. 


Order the cloth as 
well as the clothes. 


It is to your advantage to demand American 
Woolen Company’s fabrics made by skilled 
American experts, American machinery, 
and American methods in 34 complete 
mills operated by 30,000 men and 
women at an annual payroll exceed- 
ing thirteen million dollars. 


> 


ASK YOUR TAILOR, DRY GOODS DEALER 
OR MODISTE FOR AMERICAN WOOLEN 
COMPANY'S FABRICS —* THOUSANDS OF 
STYLES : "i 4 


American Woolen Co. of New York 
SALES DEPARTMENT 
American Woolen Building 


18th to 19th Street, on 4th Avenue, New York 
J. CLIFFORD _________J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Selling Agent 











EARLINE vsPoppe pownns 


This picture shows simply an exaggera- 
ted case of what happens when Soap 
Powder is made by the new method. 

Each Grain of Soap Powder is POPPED | 
—FLUFFED—FLAKED—t Fills more | 
| 


— 
j 


space—yet does no more work. 
Besides— Water is added to Increase the 
. . . | 

Weight—again Decreasing the value of the | 


Powder. L 


PEARLINE IS N() POPPED, FLUFFED) 
FLAKED,WATERED | 
PEARLINE is the same DRY—| 
DENSE—CONDENSED—EFFFICIENT | 
Soap Powder it has been for 30 years. A| 
| tablespoonful will - the work of several of 
| these Popped Look Big Powders. PEAR-| 
IL INE is more i ever 


BEST sy TEST: 








You Get One of These Books 
Free, lf You Own AHome 


OU want the best plants, trees 
and shrubs for your ~~ 
and ee best kinds 

and t im 
rth 
Carolina is. such that on the 
various elevations may be grown 
almost every hardy plant or 
ry these 
advantages are so utilized by skill 
and care as to producea strain of 
plants of extraordinary vigor. To 
aid planters in making selections 
Biltmore Nursery has pubiished 
three books: 
‘(Hardy Garden Flowers.” 
The illustrations suggest man 
leasing and varried forms 0: 
mney garden planting—from the 
simple dooryard effect to the 
elaborate formal attainment. 
‘Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs.” Many of the best of 
the trees and shrubs prodncing 
showy blossoms are shown, from 
photographs, as grown in typical 
gardens, lawns and yards. 
Biltmore Nursery Cata- 
ogue. Aguidetothe cultivated 
plants of North America. Over two 
years in the making and cost more 
than $1.00 a copy to complete. 
Ask for the Book you Need. 
If you love perennials, requ 
“Mardy Garden Flowers.” Should 
you prefer more showy things, let 
us send ‘‘Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs.” In case you can plant 
extensively of many varieties ask 
for the Biltmore Nursery Cat- 
alogue. 


BILTMORE NURSERY 


Box 1038, Biltmore, N.C. 


10 Cherry Trees $1.95 














These 10 Hardy Cherry Trees—pronounced by Mr. Green the 
best varieties on earth, to you for just $1.95. Everyone a first. 
class, largest size, 2 year-old tree. Read the list. One Dryhouse 
threeearly Richmond, five Montmorency, one English Morello; 


This is only one of many Bargain Collections of trees to be found in our 1911 Catalog 
~larger, finer and better than ever before. Send for it. 


nts—sell directly only—our prices one-half what agents charge. All 
pected and free from scale or other contagious diseases. We have cus- 
ou nave been on our books twenty years and more. Is not that proof that we 
please? Will send with Catalog our souvenir book, “30 years with Fruits and Flowers.” 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 12, Rochester, N.Y. j 


INGEE, Roses 


are the best. On their own roots. Express ch: io 
under a special plan. Growing plants delivered PRE: , DO 
matter where you live. Satisfaction and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. 60 years’ experience. Write for 1911 


ee 

Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 
Leading Rose Catalog of America—106 pages. Mailed FREE. 
Describes and prices nearly 1,000 varietie. of Roses and other 
desirable plants; tells how to grow them; also best flower and 
vegetable seeds, Established 1850. h 


. We 
THE DINGEB & CONARD CO., Box 18, West Grove, Pa 


BUCKEYES 
Toe ache 


INCUBATOR 


Simple, oecaning, complete. Guar- 

anteed to hatch every hatchable egg. Sold 

on 40 days with money back in case of 

failure. 150,000 in use. If your dealer doesn’t 

keep them write to us. e’ll send you our 

catalogue and two books, ‘‘Making Money the Buckeye Way”’ and 
**51 Chicks from 50 Eggs,’’ Free. 

THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 585 W. Eucum Avenue, Spaimerieco, Owo 

Gullders of Buckeye Portable Poultry Houses, Sold Cheaper Than You Can Bulld Them 


ubator of Quality 


World’s Best Hatcher 

The latest improved machine of Robert H. 

Essex, of incubator fame. Full particulars in 

1911 catalog, in which Mr, Essex explains “* he 
= some people make money in the Poultry Busi- 
mess where with equal chances others fail.” Let us 
mail you copy free. 
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FENCE THAT HAS 
SPLENDID STYLE 


This fence adds to the value of your 
property. We can quote you on a hundred 
patterns at fact 





cheaper than wood. Send 


r’s pr y 
for our Pattern Book of Fence for public and private grounds, churches. 
percha cba hg parks, and other styles for farm, poultry, stock pen and 


other enclosures. Send for it to-day and see how low our prices are. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 906 Decatur, ind. 


MEN AND WOMEN 
MAKE $20.00 A WEEK 
ing 


and over at home grow mushrooms in cellars, sta 








bles, sheds, boxes, ete. Crop sells for 50c. to $1.50 a 
lb. Visit our farm. Our beds pay bic. Srart now. 


to do it FRE 
~ : Natl. Spawn Co., Dept.28, Hyde Park, Mass. 
in ordering by mail from our advertisers 
Be Careful to write your name and address plainly. 
A little care in this will save all much trouble. 
Better mention Success Magazine, too. 
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difference or hostility quenched the hopes she had 
indulged before marriage.’ The bitterness of her disap- 
pointment crushed her spirit. She lost her buoyancy 
and enthusiasm and gradually sank to the level of a 
household drudge. And the husband wonders what 
has changed the joyous, high-spirited girl he married 
into the dull, apathetic woman who now performs her 
duties like an automaton. 

There are to-day thousands of wives doing the work 
of ordinary housemaids, who, putting it on a low stan- 
dard, are smothering ability to earn perhaps more 
money than the men who enslave them, if they only 
had an opportunity to unfold the powers which God 
has given them; but they have been brought up from 
infancy to believe that marriage is the only real career 
for a woman, that these longings and hungerings for 
self-expression are to be smothered, covered up by the 
larger duties of a wife and mother. 

If the husbands could change places with their wives 
for a year, they would feel the contracting, narrowing 
influence in which the average wife lives. Their minds 
would soon cease to reach out, they would quickly feel 
the pinching, paralyzing effect of the monotonous exist- 
ence, of doing the same things every day, year in and 
year out. The wives, on the other hand, would soon 
begin to broaden out. Their lives would become 
richer, fuller, more complete, from contact with the 
world, from the constant stretching of their minds over 
large problems. 


Women Are Subjected to Great Nervous Strain 


I have heard men say that remaining in the home on 
Sunday or holidays just about uses them up; that it is 
infinitely harder and more trying than the same time 
spent in their occupations, and that while they love 
their children, their incessant demands, noise and con- 
fusion would drive them to drink if they had to bear it 
all the time. Strong men admit that they can not stand 
these little nerve-racking vexations of the home. Yet 
they wonder why the wife and mother is nervous, and 
seem to think that she can bear this sort of thing three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year without going 
away and getting relief for a half-dozen days during the 
whole time. Few men would exchange places with 
their wives. Their hours are shorter, and when their 
day’s work is done, it zs done, while a wife and mother 
not only works all day, but is also likely to be called 
during the night. If anyone is disturbed in the night 
by the children, it is the mother; rarely the father. 

How long would men continue to conduct their 
business offices or factories with the primitive, senseless 
methods in vogue in the average kitchen to-day? Man 
puts all his inventiveness, his ingenuity, in improving 
methods, in facilitating his business and getting the 
drudgery out of his work in his office and factory, but 
the wife and mother still plods along in an ill-fitted 
kitchen and laundry. And yet our greatest modern in- 
ventor has said that the cares of the home could be re- 
duced to a minimum and the servant problem solved if 
the perfectly practicable devices for lightening house- 
hold labor were adopted in the home ! 

But,” many of our men readers will say, ‘‘is there 
any profession in the world grander than that of home 
making? Can anything be more stimulating, more 
elevating, than home making and the rearing of children? 
How can such a vocation be narrowing or monotonous ?” 

Of course it is grand. There is nothing grander in 
the universe than the work of a true wife, a noble 
mother. But it would require the constitution of a 
Hercules, an infinitely greater patience than that of a 
Job, to endure such work with almost no change or 
outside variety, year in and year out, as many wives 
and mothers do, without breaking down. 

The average man does not appreciate how almost 
devoid of incentives to broadmindedness, to many- 
sidedness, to liberal growth, the home life of many 
women is. 

There is a disease called arrested development, in 
which the stature of the adult remains that of a child, 
all physical growth and expansion having stopped. 

One of the most pitiable phases of American life and 
one of the most discouraging elements in our civiliza- 
tion is the suppressed wife who is struggling with 
arrested development after marriage. 


Marriage Should Not Retard a Woman's 
Mental Growth 


I have known of beautiful young wives who went to 
their husbands with the same assurance of confidence 
and trust as to theirhopes and ambitions with which a 
child would approach its mother, only to meet with a 
brutal rebuff for even venturing to have an ambition 
which did not directly enhance the husband's comfort 
or convenience in his home. 

It is a strange fact that most men think that when a 
woman marries she goes to her new home with 
as rigid vows as the monks take on entering the 
monastery, or the nuns the convent, and they regard 
the suggestion of a career for her, which does not directly 
bear upon the home, as domestic treason. 

There are some women, especially sensitive ones, 
who would never again tell their husbands of their 
hopes and aspirations after they had been laughed at 
and ridiculed a few times, but would be forever silent, 
even when the canker of bitter disappointment was 
consuming them. 

Suppose ‘a girl has the brains and the ability of a 
George Eliot and she marries a young business man who 
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thinks that writing articles or books or devoting a large 
part of her time to music is all nonsense; that her 
place is at home, taking care of it and bringing up 
her children, and denies her the right to exercise her 
talent. How would he like to have the conditions 
reversed? It is true that woman is peculiarly fitted 
for the home, and every normal woman should have 
a home of her own, but her career should not be 
confined or limited to it any more than a man’s. | do 
not see why she should not be allowed to live the life 
normal to her; why she should be denied the right of 
self-expression, any more than the man. And I regard 
that man as a tyrant who tries to cramp her in the 
natural expression of her ambition or sneers at, nags 
and criticizes her for seeking to bring out, to 
unfold, the sacred thing which the Creator has given her. 
This is one of her inalienable rights which no man 
should dare interfere with. If he does, he deserves the 
unhappiness which is likely to come to his home. 

| believe in marriage, but I do not believe in that 
marriage which paralyzes self-development, strangles 
ambition, discourages evolution and self-growth, and 
which takes away the life purpose. 

A wife should neither be a drudge nor a dressed-up 
doll; she should develop herself by self-effort, just as 
her husband develops himself. She should not put her- 
self in a position where her inventiveness, resourceful- 
ness and individuality will be paralyzed by lack of 
motive. 

We hear a great deal about the disinclination of col- 
lege girls to marry. If this is a fact, it is largely due to 
the unfairness of men. The more education girls get, 
the more they will hesitate to enter a condition of 
slavery, even under the beautiful guise of home. 

Is it any wonder that so many girls refuse to marry, 
tefuse to take chances of suppressing the best thing in 
them? Is it any wonder that they protest against put- 
ting themselves in a position where they will not be 
able to deliver to the world the sacred message which 
the Creator has given them? 

To be continually haunted by the ghosts of strangled 
talents and smothered faculties prevents real content- 
ment and happiness. Many a home has been made 
miserable, not because the husband was not kind and 
affectionate, not because there was not enough to eat 
and to wear, but because the wife was haunted with 
unrealized hopes and disappointed ambitions and ex- 
pectations. 


The Tragedy of Stifled Ambition 


Is there anything more pitiful than such a stifled life 
with its crushed hopes? Is there anything sadder than 
to go through life conscious of talents and powers which 
we can not possibly develop; to feel that the best thing 
in us must be strangled for the want of opportunity, 
for the lack of appreciation even by those who love us 
best; to know that we can never by any possibility 
reach our highest expression, but must live a sordid life 
when under different conditions a higher would be 
possible ? 

A large part of the marital infelicity about which 
we hear so much comes from the husband’s attempt to 
cramp his wife’s ambition and to suppress her normal 
expression. A perversion of native instinct, a constant 
stifling of ambition, and the longing to express oneself 
naturally, gradually undermine the character and lead 
to discontentment and unhappiness. A mother who is 
cramped and repressed transmits the seeds of discon- 
tent and one-sided tendencies to her children. 

The happiest marriages are those in which the right 
of husband and wife to develop broadly and naturally 
along individual lines has been recognized by each. 
The noblest and most helpful wives and mothers are 
those who develop their powers to their fullest capacity. 

Woman is made to admire power, and she likes to 
put herself under the domination of a masterful man 
and rest in his protection. But it must be a voluntary 
obedience which comes from admiration of original 
force, of sturdy, rugged, masculine qualities. 

The average man can not get away from the idea of 
his wife’s service to him personally; that she is a sort 
of running mate, not supposed to win the race, but to 
help pull him along so that he will win it. He can not 
understand why she should have an ambition which 
bears no direct relation to his comfort, his well-being, 
his getting on in the world. 

The very suggestion of woman’s inferiority, that she 
must stand in the man’s shadow and not get ahead of 
him, that she does not have quite the same rights in 
anything that he has, the same property rights, the 
same suffrage rights; in other words, the whole sug- 
gestion of woman’s inferiority, has been a criminal 
wrong to her. Many women who are advocating 
woman’s suffrage perhaps would not use the ballot 
if they had it. Their fight is one for freedom to 
do as they please, to live their own lives in their own 
way. The greatest argument in the woman’s suffrage 
movement is woman’s protest against unfair, unjust 
treatment by men. Man’s opposition to woman suf- 
frage is merely a relic of the old-time domestic bar- 
barism. It is but ‘another expression of his determi- 
nation to ‘‘ boss” everybody and everything about him. 

The time will come when men will be ashamed that 
they ever opposed woman’s suffrage. Think of a man 
considering it right and just for his most ignorant work- 
man to have an equal vote with himself on public 
matters and yet denying the right to his educated wife 
and daughters! 


See Pace 3 
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allowances for these influences, the Taft convention in 
Chicago was an expression of a popular demand that 
sorhe man be chosen who should keep faith with the 
people and not act as a tool for Big Business. 

How Mr. Taft kept that faith the people know. 
What he did was to betake himself, bag and baggage, 
immediately after the election, into the camp of Special 
Privilege where he has remained ever since. 

Note the consequences. Another nomination is de- 
sired. Mr. Taft again wants delegates. Again there is 
the Presidential prestige, the Southern patronage, and 
Brother Charles’s check-book working in his favor. 

But how about those other forces, Public Sentiment 
and Big Business ? 

Does Big Business now oppose the Taft nomination ? 
Let us see. What is the attitude of those champions 
of Special Privilege who were opposing him three years 
ago? Joseph Benson Foraker appeared on the stump 
last November endorsing Taft. So did Messrs. Fair- 
banks, Knox and Cannon. Senator Crane has become 
Taft’s manager. Penrose of Pennsylvania is one of the 
bulwarks of Taft’s administration. Senator Aldrich is 
Chief Counselor. All these are working oepnly for the 
second term. Special Privilege is more than reconciled 
to Taft. Special Privilege is eager. 

On the other side there is Public Sentiment, voiced by 
such men as former President Roosevelt, Senator La 
Follette, Senator Beveridge, Gifford Pinchot and other 
leaders of the Progressive movement. 

Public Sentiment has not approved Taft’s surrender 
to Big Business. If Public Sentiment could find ex- 
pression through a direct vote, there is no doubt that 
Taft’s nomination would be impossible. But there is 
no such thing as a Presidential primary, outside the 
state of Oregon. That state, some time in Apmnil, 
1912, will make the first application of a new Presi- 
dential preference law, and will, no doubt, show an 
overwhelming preference for some Progressive candidate 
selected from the group named above. 

In several other Western states popular government 
has developed far enough so that Public Sentiment 
dominates. This is true of states like Washington, 
Kansas, lowa, Wisconsin, and to some extent Calitornia 
and the two Dakotas, Indiana, Minnesota and Michi- 
gan. In these states, Public Sentiment will probably 
prevail against the wishes of the machine representa- 
tives of Big Business and delegations will go from them 
pledged to use all their influence in the convention to 
prevent Taft’s nomination. 


No Chance for Public Sentiment to Win 


The total of all the delegates from these states is scarcely 
a third of the total number of delegates sitting in the 
convention. Another third are those cash and patron- 
age delegates from the South, and the remaining third 
are the machine-made delegates from such machine- 
tuled states as Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, West Virginia and New York. In these states, 
Public Sentiment is still quite unable to cope with 
Business, acting through its agents in the Republican 
organization. Penrose, Aldrich, Lorimer, Scott, Crane 
and the like will be able to bring their delegations to 
the convention pledged to serve the ends of Special 
Privilege. Thus Special Privilege will have two-thirds 
of the delegates; and the renomination of Mr. Taft will 
be assured. 

But what becomes of Public Sentiment, the will of 
the majority, when it is crowded to the wall and 
ignored by the controlling members of the party? 

The obvious answer is that it goes to the other party. 

True. But what if there be no other party? What 
if Big Business captures the other party also? What if 
the Democratic party takes its orders from the offices 
of Special Privilege? What if the men who nominated 
Parker should be the men to choose the candidate of 
the Democratic party in 1912? What if Roger Sullivan, 
Thomas Taggart, Jim Smith and Charles Murphy are to 
guide and boss the party’s next convention? Would 
the Democratic party then afford a refuge to the voter 
fleeing from the scourge of Special Privilege ? 

But these are the very men who are the organization 
of the Democratic party. They are the committeemen. 
They are the men who raise and spend the party’s funds. 
They are the men who control the fortunes of the 
party in their respective states. They are the men 
who ‘‘deliver” delegates—who, in a word, are 
expected to deliver the delegates in the Democratic 
convention of 1912. 

Can the reader discover any difference between 
Roger Sullivan and Billy Lorimer, except that one calls 
himself a Democrat and the other calls himself a 
Republican? Can he discover any difference between 
Penrose and Murphy? Between Murray Crane and 
August Belmont? Between Aldrich of Rhode Island 
and Jim Smith of New Jersey? Are there any funda- 
mentals of principle or policy which would be apt to 
differentiate the counsels of these ‘‘ Republican” and 
these ‘‘ Democratic” managers of their respective 
parties ? 

Jim Smith of New Jersey was once a member of the 
United States Senate. As Senator he voted for the 
infamous sugar schedule. He became a candidate 
again for the Senate a short time ago, and when his 
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nion Increases Use 








When two groups of telephone 
subscribersare joined together the 
usefulness of each telephone is 
increased. 


Take the simplest case — two 
groups, each with three subscribers. 
As separate groups there are pos- 
sible only six combinations—only 
six lines of communication. Unite 
these same two groups, and instead 
of only six, there will be fifteen 
lines of communication. 


No matter how the groups are 
located or how they are connected 
by exchanges, combination in- 





creases the usefulness of each tele- 
phone, it multiplies traffic, it 
expands trade. 

The increase is in accordance 
with the mathematical rule. If two 
groups of a thousand each are 
united, there will be a million more 
lines of communication. 


No one subscriber can use all of 
these increased possibilities, but 
each subscriber uses some of them. 


Many groups of telephone sub- 
scribers have been united in the Bell 
System to increase the usefulness of 
each telephone, and meet the pub- 
lic demand for universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








Why Goodyear Tire 
Sales Trebled 


Last year the sales of Goodyear Tires multi- 
plied three times over—jumped to $8,500,000. 

Sixty-four leading motor car makers have 
contracted for Goodyears for 1911. 

At the big Automobile Shows held this year, 
up to this writing, more pneumatic tired cars 
were equipped with Goodyears than with any 
other make. 

These figures show how the tide of demand, 
from those who know, is turning to Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 


one, if necessary, to run on a punctured tire. 
We control the only method ever invented for mak- 
ing a practical tire which can’t rim-cut. 


10% Oversize 


Another reason is that Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
average 10 per cent oversize. That means 10 per cent 
more tire—more carrying capacity—with no extra cost. 
It takes care of the extras one always adds to a car. 
With the average car it adds 25 per cent to the tire 
mileage. 

These patented tires, until lately, cost 20 per cent 
more than other standard tires. Now, because of 

enormous production, they cost 





Can’t Rim-Cut 
One reason is that these pat- 
ented tires get rid of rim-cut- 
ting entirely. That avoids a big 
factor in tire cost. It enables 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


but an equal price. You can cut 
tire bills immensely by insisting 
on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 


Ask us for our Tire Book—filled 
with important facts. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Seventy-Seventh Street, Akron, Ohio 


hes and Ag 





in All the Principal Cities 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
(168) 
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Rémoh Gems 


Not Imitations 


The greatest triumph of 
the electric furnace—a 
marvelously reconstructed 
gem. Looks like a dia- 
mond— wears like a dia- 
mond—brilliancy guaran- 
teed forever—stands filing, 
fire and acid like a dia- 
mond. Has no paste, foil 
or artificial backing. Set 
only in 14 Karat Solid gold 
mountings. 1-30th., the cost of 
diamonds. Guaranteed tocontain 
no glass—will cut glass. Sent 
on approval, Money cheerfully 

f refunded if not perfectly satis- 
4 factory. Write today for our 
De-Luxe Jewel Book — its free for 
the asking. Address— 


Remoh 


























(ES % + Absolute Security 


THE GOLD BONDS OF 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Owners of Extensive New York Realty 


Write for Booklet 8 

















Try the engine for 30 

FULLY GUARANTEED fr aye, if you are not 

satisfied that it is as 

Ir we represent, return 

30 Days ial it and we will refund 

our money. Reversi- 

3 H P $42 bie and entirely con- 

e e trolled by, one lever. 

$3 to 15 H. P. Send pos- 

Bronze Propellerand ai at once for ton 

° e Catalogue and Special 

Stuffing box included Offer to Demonstrators. 
GULE BOAT & ENGINE CO. 

314 Filer Street Ludington, Mich. 

Do You Keep A Woolson’s Expense Books for personal 





and household accounts, costing from 25c to 
Cash Account ? $3.50 each, furnish a complete analysis of 
ex ses by days, weeks, inonths and years. Interesting descriptive 


ee. George B. Woolson & Co., 34 Elm Street, New Haven, Ct. 


A Correction 


In the ee number of SUCCESS, 
Popular Mechanics was quoted 1 in com- 
daasion with this magazine at a price 
of $2.50. This was an error, as the 
publishers of Popular Mechanics do 
not permit its inclusion in any clubbing 
offer, allowing it to be quoted only at 
its regular price of $1.50. 











Are You an 
Organizer? 


We want several experienced organizers 
in each state to organize men and boys 
for our business. 

The work is extremely fascina- 
ting and pays well to producers. 
By paying well, we don’t 
mean a few dollars each week. 

[t is something different. There 
is a prestige and dignity about it 
that alone makes the work worth 

while and worth doing. 


Vell us your qualifications for such em- 
ployment in letter. 


Address 
The National Post Company 


29 East 22d Street New York 
(See “ In the Editor’s Confidence”’) 
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candidacy was opposed by Woodrow Wilson, it was 
Roger Sullivan of Illinois who sent word to Wilson 
that his opposition to Smith might make it impossible 
for lilinois to bring a Wilson delegation to the co! ven- 
tion of 1912. Behold the subtle workings of Big Busi- 
ness! Sullivan of the Ogden Gas Company in Chicago, 
Jim Smith of the sugar schedules in New _ Jersey! 
What was the influence that brought Sullivan to 
Smith’s support? What was the significance of that 
first command from the political representative of 
Special Privilege to the budding candidate for the 
Presidential nomination ? 

Woodrow Wilson did not, in fact, cease to oppose 
Smith’s nomination. But Roger Sullivan did cease to 
espouse the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. And so 
did certain New York publications noted for their 
fidelity to Special Privilege. 


Whom Will These Gentlemen Nominate 


There is talk of Judson Harmon of Ohio. No doubt 
Harmon is their man. For years Harmon was attorney 
for the J. P. Morgan interests. As receiver for the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railway, he gained 
the confidence of Wall Street. Mr. Harmon’s environ- 
ment has been such as to favor the development of the 
Business conscience and the Business point of view. 
He is a survival of a race of politicians which belongs 
to a former generation, and is a graduate of a school of 
politics whose teachings have no relation to the prob- 
lems of to-day. The one thing to be noted is the fact 
that in his long career in public life Mr. Harmon has 
never once committed any act which has brought upon 
himself the enmity of Special Privilege. 

There was a time—and it was not very long ago— 
when Woodrow Wilson, the new Governor of New 
Jersey, was looked upon as ‘‘safe and sane.” No 
doubt former Senator James Smith of that state so re- 
garded him when he used the corrupt machine which 
he controlled to make Dr. Wilson the Democratic nom- 
inee. But of late the Business politicians have begun 
to doubt. Dr. Wilson’s refusal to take orders from 
Roger Sullivan was one blow to their confidence. His 
persistent support of the Senatorial primary act and the 
candidate endorsed by that primary is another cause 
for their doubt Finally, Governor Wilson has declared 
himself as favorable to the system of popular govern- 
ment worked out in Oregon—a system which is anath- 
ema to the whole school of Special Privilege politics. 

But the record is not clear; for there are other decla- 
rations which do not harmonize with these later ones. 
When he was writing books, Dr. Wilson spoke of 
democracy in these words: 

‘‘Leadership can not belong to the multitude.” 
“*Masses of men can not be self-direct2d; neither can 
groups of communities.” ‘‘Questions of government 
are infinitely complex questions, and no multitude can 
of themselves form clear-cut, comprehensive, consistent 
conclusions touching them.” ‘‘ Neither legislation nor 
administration can be done at the ballot box.” 


Wilson Endorses Oregon System 


Perhaps Governor Wilson should not be held too 
strictly to account for statements written into text- 
books, when his knowledge of these things was purely 
academic. It may be that a public speech, delivered as 
recently as that at Frankfort on November 29, does not 
express the Woodrow Wilson of to-day. It is even 
more recently that he wrote of the plan of government 
used in Oregon. 

“*1 believe the Oregon system of popular government 
laws has wrought a fundamental reform of previous 
corruption and has brought to the people of that state 
truly representative government in the place of fla- 
grantly misrepresentative government. 

As president of Princeton, Woodrow Wilson no 
doubt believed that ‘‘neither legislation nor adminis- 
tration can be done at the ballot box.” But after a 
state campaign and a lesson in practical politics admin- 
istered by Roger Sullivan of Illinois, Woodrow Wilson 
has become an advocate of Oregon’s ‘‘ Statement Num- 
ber One,” the initiative, referendum and recall, and 


te 


A Slump in Chanteclers 


return. Mr. Vogel, his face toward the wall, was 
maintaining a stout silence. Lazinsky was nervausly 
pacing the floor. Miss Rosenbaum, her elbows on the 
typewriter and her chin on her folded hands, was med- 
itating sympathetically over the predicament of her 
employers. 
welle’ 
the office. 

“Well, nothing!” he said, throwing his hat on a 
chair and joining Lazinsky in measuring the floor with 
quick and nervous steps. 

He told them of his visits and dwelt rather broadly 
on the bold front that Smolnick had presented and of 
his threat to sue for twenty thousand dollars should the 
contract .be violated. 

“‘He takes us for a fool!” shouted Vogel. 


they all exclaimed as soon as Phil entered 


‘* Better 
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possibly, the single tax as applied by the local control . 


of the county taxing power. 

Representative Champ Clark is also mentioned as a 
Presidential possibility. He has a record which is 
quite creditable and his course as Speaker of the next 
House of Representatives will help to place him in his 
relation to the Public Interest and to Special Privilege. 
If Mr. Clark has any chance for the Democratic nomi- 
nation, it will be as the candidate of Public Sentiment 
against the machine control of the party. 

Which brings us to the question: What chance has 
a people’s candidate for the Democratic nomination ? 
As in the Republican camp, the struggle is between the 
machine representatives of Big Business and the diffused 
pressure of unorganized Public Sentiment. In such a 
struggle there is small chance for Public Sentiment. In 
the Republican campaign of three years ago, when 
Public Sentiment won, it was because Public Sentiment 
was stirred and organized by Theodore Roosevelt, then 
President. In the Democratic party, the only man who 
corresponds to Roosevelt in the confidence which the 
public feels in his utterances, and the attention which 
he may command, is William Jennings Bryan. Mr. 
Bryan might direct and stir Public Sentiment for a 
people’s candidate with some success. He might defeat 
the attempts of Big Business and the Democratic organ- 
ization to name Harmon or some other Business candi- 
date. With a popular people’s candidate this might be 
done. What Mr. Bryan thinks about the matter, or 
what he will do he has not yet disclosed. 


Here is the Situation 


The issue is Special Privilege vs. The People. The 
organization of the Republican party is controlled by 
Special Privilege. The organization of the Democratic 
party is controlled by Special Privilege. The Republican 
candidate of Special Privilege is William Howard Taft. 
The Democratic candidate of Special Privilege is Judson 
Harmon. Opposed to these nominations is a diffused 
unorganized Public Sentiment. The candidates of this 
Public Sentiment are Robert M. La Follette, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and perhaps Woodrow Wilson, Champ 
Clark, A. J. Beveridge, Gifford Pinchot, Joseph Folk 
and A. B. Cummins. 

Do you see how the candidates divide? It is no 
longer Republican and Democrat. It is Special Priv- 
ilege and the People’s Interests. 

Suppose the whole list of Presidential possibilities 
could to-morrow be submitted to a popular vote. 
Would Taft and Harmon lead the list ? 

Unless you answer yes, you must admit that the 
people are confronted with a set of loaded dice; that 
Special Privilege is dealing. from the bottom of the 
pack, and that so far as Special Privilege and the 
People are concerned, it is a case of “‘ heads | win; 
tails you lose.”’ 

When the two conventions meet fifteen months 
from now, the big fight between Special Privilege and 
the People’s Interests will be over. If Public Sentiment 
compels the nomination of a People’s candidate by 
either party, the game of Special Privilege will be 
blocked. Taft could not win against Wilson, Folk or 
Champ Clark. Nor could Harmon win against La 
Follette, Roosevelt or Gifford Pinchot. The brand of 
Special Privilege is easy to detect, and if you give them 
half a chance the people will discriminate. 

Meantime, what can the people do? The only sub- 
stitute for the verdict of a regularly organized primary 
is the expression of the people’s will as voiced through 
the press. The independent press and the independent 
magazines can do much. It was through these that 
Roosevelt always worked. The professional politician 
is acoward. The one thing he most dreads is a hostile 
Public Sentiment. While in secret he serves Special 
Privilege, the breath of his political life is the favor of 
the people. The people’s will, expressed openly and 
publicly, is the Big Stick before which the politician 
trembles. A clearly-voiced, wide-spread demand for a 
People’s candidate may yet defeat the bi-partisan con- 
spiracy of Special Privilege. 

But there is no time to be lost. 
Special Privilege is at wori:. 


Se a 


The machinery of 
The People’s time is now. 


[Continued from 
page 24) 


we have it a strike than pay him twenty thousand 
dollars.” 

‘*A strike!” exclaimed Phil. ‘‘Get stuck with all 
the orders, ruin the season and lose our customers? 
Just have a strike now and it’s good-by the Vogel & 
Lazinsky Hat and Trimming Manufacturing Company. 
It’s a cinch.” 

Of course, a strike was out of the question. No 
one knew that better than the two heads of the 
firm. 

** And is that so?” asked Lazinsky. ‘‘If he goes to 
have a*lawsuit with us in a court he gets twenty thou- 
sand dollars for damages already ?” 

‘*Can’t tell just how much he gets, but Counselor 
Rosenthal says that he gets heavy damages.” 

‘Rosenthal, the lawyer, he said so?” asked 
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Lazinsky. ‘‘Oh, Philipel, mightel be you can fix it. 
How can we pay such a big sum already? We will be 
ruined.” 

‘‘ After all, there ain’t no reason why it’s up to me,” 
said Philip. ‘‘l am only a drummer.” 

‘Philip, you talk it like a man what is not true to 
his firm,” said Vogel. ‘‘ You do the right thing, and 
you become a partner already yet maybe.” 

Philip sank into a chair and was lost in thought. 
Vogel found it tiresome to stay in the office, so with- 
out saying a word, he picked up his hat and walked 
out. 

‘‘He goes home already whenever there is troub e, 
ain't it?” complained Lazinsky. ‘‘ What does he 
carer 

Having relieved himself of this uncalled-for expression 
of bitterness he followed his partner’s example and left 
the office. 

‘Phil, you are so bright,” exclaimed Miss Rosen- 
baum, as soon as Lazinsky had disappeared. ‘‘Can’t 
you think of some way out of it?” 
 ‘ This is how it is,” complained Phil. ‘‘ When they 
are in hot water, it’s up to me-to pull them out. Then 
it is ‘Philipel’ and ‘Philipel’—and then I become a 
partner for sure. But the minute everything is all 
right again, there is one excuse or another.” 

‘It’s your duty, Phil, to the firm,” she said, slowly. 
‘Besides, I think that this time they will make you a 
partner, and then we will get married.” 

Phil did not answer. With his legs on the desk, his 
head on the edge of the revolving office chair and 
his face screwed into the shape of a wrinkled interro- 
gation point, he was watching the smoke of his cigar 
rise to the ceiling. He remained in this position for 
several minutes, then jumped up with a start. 

““Say, Min, tell the foreman to stop work on the 
Smolnick order. No strike for us, understand ?” 

‘* And have a lawsuit ?” asked the girl. 

‘*Lawsuit nothing!” he exclaimed; and taking up 
his hat, he ran out of the place. 


lll 


[§ A small office of a large building in Newspaper Row, 

M. Pierre Murrier, an old Americanized Frenchman, 
assisted by two young French-Americans, was editing 
De La Mode, a journal “‘ devoted to styles and fashions 
of the millinery trade.” 

M. Murrier was perusing the pages of a French paper, 
marking with his blue pencil the items to be clipped, 
when Phil arrived at the editor-publisher’s desk. 

‘Ah, Mr. Philip Markson. How ees my dear 
friend?” greeted the polite proprietor of De La Mode. 
‘** What ees the good word?” 

‘*Dropped in to see the latest,” said Phil. ‘*‘ We are 
about to make up the stock and I always make sure 
that there will be no come-back. How is Chantecler? 
Still the go ag 

‘*Yes, Chantecler and the inverted shapes and Per- 
sian effects in trimming ees the go, as you call eet, Mr. 
Markson.” 

‘Too bad,” said Phil. 

‘*Eet ees too bad? Why so?” asked the editor. 

‘* Because, to tell the truth, we have a heavy stock 
of Parisian plumes and a large quantity of quills, some 
old-rose ribbons, and some of the old birds that we 
would like to place on the market. If Chantecler went 
to the devil, understand, we could get rid of our stock. 
Don’t these papers say something about French society 
ladies turning against the rooster ?”’ 

‘* Here is an item in Le Dernier Cri,” spoke up young 
Henri Carreau, one of the assistants, ‘ where it says 
that Comtesse Castellene-Barrére made her appearance 
on the Champs Elysées in ‘le chapeau a la Tyrole.’ 
The item adds that this may mean a change of fashion.” 

‘*Not in one appearance. Oh, no! Fashions don’t 
change so quickly, my dear Henri,” said the editor. 

‘And yet it may,” remarked Phil. ‘‘She may come 
out again, and some other lady may do the same, and 
then good-by Chantecler. And we are stuck.” 

**If eet does come in too late, we keep eet a secret a 
couple of weeks,” said the old man, ‘‘ until the season 
ees in and eet ees too late to change. Then the trade 
eet ees protected.” 

‘*Very good of you to look out for the trade—and I 
appreciate it, bet your sweet life | do,” said Phil. 
“But, say, ain’t there a picture in the paper of the 
Comtesse what’s her name, with the hat on? Let me 
see it?” 

**Sure, here it is.” 

Young Henri handed him the paper. 
the illustration with the interest of 
designer. 

**Nice piece of headgear,” he said. ‘‘ We can twist 
the old shapes and use about the same amount of 
material. What did you say they call it? Oh, well, 
never mind the French name. I ain’t going to risk my 
teeth saying it. 1 guess we'll call it—now what shall 
we callit?” He stopped a moment; then exclaimed: 

**That’s a fine good name. I guess we’ll call it the 
dingle-dingle hat.” : 

‘*The what?” asked the amazed editor. 

**Surest thing you know—the dingle-dingle hat. 
Say, can I have this photo. Thanks.” 

From the office of De La Mode, Phil ran to the X. Y. 
Z. Addressing Company and gave a rush order to send 
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The Social “Night Letter”. 


Good form and good breeding demand 


prompt acknowledgment of social 
communications, and a considera- 
tion for the plans of others. 


The Western Union provides a graceful 
means of meeting many exigencies 
of social life, combining the courtesy 
of a letter with immediate dispatch. 


Fifty words may be sent in a Night 
Letter for the price of a ten-word 
day message. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


“Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service.” 








out a circular letter. In that letter the Vogel & Lazin- 
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ERFECT cE: depends absolutely upon a Groneet set to at 
strop at TH DENTICAL ANGLE AT WHICH THE BLADE WAS HONED. 
Perfect results CANNOT be obtained in any other way. THE “GRIFFON” 
AUTOMATIC STROPPER is made in three distinct models. 










MODEL A—For MODEL B— MODEL C— Send us three of your discarded blades (any make) and 4cents in 
Gem Jr., Ever Ready For Star, Gem For stamps for postage—we will return the blades better than new, prov- 
Keen Kutter, Eaders, etc. “ Griffon,” etc. Gillette ing the delightfully keen edge this stropper will put on old Uiades. 





Simply push the handle to and fro; no matter how you use it, a perfect edge results. 


° At your dealer’s—or sent, all charges prepaid, upon GRIFFON CUTLERY WORKS 
Price $2.00 castle of price by makers. Mentlon model wanted. 489 Broadway, New York - 
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Does This 


Appeal 
To YOU? 


The result of paying your landlord $25 per 
month rent for twelve years is this:—You have a 
bundle of rent receipts; he has $3600, and the 


house. 


By Our Plan You Can 
Own the House 


in the same length of time, and without paying 
any more money. 

It is a practical business proposition, backed by 
reputable business men, is easy, Cheap, and safe, 
und has been in successful operation for years, 


helping hundreds of rent payers become home 
owners. 

There is nothing speculative about the plan— 
you take no risk—your money is fully protected. 


Write for our book of information giving full 
details—it is free. 


Security Building Company 
1050 Insurance Bldg., Rochester, N. Ye 
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Help Yourself 
to this Typewriter 
Use it 10 Days Free 


You will find real pleasure in typewriting your , 
notes, speeches, etc., on the “Wellington.” It wi 

save you time and double your writing efficiency. 
Endorsed by stores, railroads, and professional men 
everywhere. Over 80,000in everyday use. The 


Wellington ,yaiier 


is nota rebuilt machine. Comes to you direct from factory 
complete with carrying case, cleaning brushes, etc. 


Does work as good as any $100 
machine. Much more simple, 
and incom bly more dur- 
able. ‘‘Wellingtons’’ have been 
used 7 years without costing 
one cent for repairs. Machine 
has 28 art 84 characters, 
weighs 17lbs., stands Sin. high. 

You can have a “Wellington” 





THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO., LrD., 
Price $60 54 River Street, 
Guaranteed 1 year Pratrseuren, N.Y. 
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We want our 1011 Catalog 
the home of every Farmer in 
America; 178 pages of genuine 
Buggy, Harness and Saddle 
bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 
Harness. Biggest 
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= ae | best book ever t- 
\4 j \ ed. Murray “* 

te WANK ward” Buggies 
lng ae -—_ J Direct from 

3 4 weeks’ road 


— oa 
Big Free Book today/ 
Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co. 369E. 5th 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


FAY, ere We 

D* MANATEE-FLORIDAl 
YP) America’s Fruit and Garden Market 
offers you an opportunity to become indepen- 


§ dent in a short time 


































ORANGES, GRAPE FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Two and three crops a year net $500 to $1500 per acre. 
Qyick transportation, low freight rates on S. A. L. 
Eastern markets. Uni 






Ry. to Northern ai 
climate year round. _Instructive % 
: J. W. WHITE, Gen’! Ind. Agt., 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Dept. 0, N ik, Va. 













TEACH se 
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“aa BY MAIL 

I won the Werld’s First Prize for best course in Penman- 
ship. Under my gutense you can become an expert 
penman. Am placing many of my studentsas inst: rs 
in commercial colleges at high salaries. If you wish to 
become a better penman, write me. I will send you Free 
one of my Faverite Pens and a copy of the Ransomarian 
Journal. €. W. RANSOM, 728 Reliance Bidg., Kansas City. Mo 



















Guaranteed te develop 4h.p. Made in 1, 
2 and 3 Sytatore,& te 98 8.0. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 210 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
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sky Hat and Trimming Manufacturing Company 


informed its worthy patrons that, in accordance with 
information received from Paris, the dingle-dingle hat 
was going to be the leader in style the coming season, 
and concluded with the offer to change the Chantecler 
and inverted shapes to the new hat on receipt of a tele- 
gram to that effect. 

“This here thing is to go to the entire trade,” 
ordered Phil, handing over his own private list, with 
names and addresses. ‘‘And, mind you, it’s a rush 
order too, and must be sent off to-night.” 

Both Vogel and Lazinsky were out of spirits the fol- 
lowing morning when they came to the office. A dis- 
turbed night, in which strikes and thousand-dollar bills 
had formed themselves into nightmares, did not improve 
their peace of mind. 

The day lagged on drearily. The senior partner was 
uncommunicative; Lazinsky walked the floor or fidgeted 
in his chair; Miss Rosenbaum, with the extravagant 
melancholy of her age and sex, continued to regard the 
situation with a heavy heart. 

But the depression of that day was nothing to the 
“se ae gr of the following morning, when the two 

eads of the firm arrived at their office and found 
Minnie opening a great sheaf of telegrams, which Phil 
was reading. 

‘*When a firm receives it so many telegrams at one 
time it is something wrong already,” declared Vogel. 
“Phil, what it is?” 

‘* The customers wire us that Chanteclers will not be 
in style nor the inverted shapes. They want the orders 
changed to the dingle-dingle hat,” he said. 

‘*The what!” exclaimed both men. 

‘*Dingle-dingle hat,” said Phil—‘‘ the latest.” 

‘* We are ruined for sure,” shouted Lazinsky. ‘‘No?” 

‘*We have got it the orders for Chanteclers and the 
inverteds already, and we make them accept it,” de- 
clared Vogel. 

‘Of course, you can go to court, but remember, we 
lose the customers when we quarrel with them,” said 
sg “lt ain’t an easy matter to keep a customer, 
is it?’ 

The two partners were eyeing each other with 
amazed looks when Smolnick, breathless and excited, 
rushed into the office. 

“Hello, Vogel. Hello, Lazinsky. You, here, too, 
Philip? Glad 1 found youin. Say, | want you to stop 
work on that order. There is a change in style.” 

‘*Bet your sweet life there is,” said Phil, nodding to- 
ward the pile of telegrams on the desk. 

**You got them cancellations, too, ain’t it? 
you going to do with me?” 

‘*Well, I like that,” said Phil. ‘“‘ We are going to 
make your order and be only too happy to get rid of a 
lot of Chanteclers and inverteds. What do you sup- 
pose?” 

‘*If a man acts it the way you acted with us,” broke 
in Vogel, ‘‘he don’t deserve no pity, Smolnick.” 

“*Yes, but if you do that | am a ruined man.” 

**Ruined nothing,” said Phil, sarcastically. ‘‘ Ain’t 
there courts, and can’t you make your customers live 
up to the order-slips ?” 

‘And have them go back on me so that they give 
you all their orders, ain't it, Phil? That’s what you 
want!” 

‘‘Now, we get it square with you,” shouted Vogel. 
‘*You go home and get a big check ready when the 
order comes.” 

**1 call back the order,” threatened Smolnick. 

‘*And lay yourself open to a suit of damages ?” asked 
Phil. ‘‘You are crazy, Smolnick. Don’t you think we 
will collect twenty thousand dollars from you? Say, 
you'll have to accept the order whether you want to or 
not. Never mind, the Empire Headgear Company is 
good enough, Smolnick, and if you think we are green- 
horns you make a mistake, the biggest mistake in your 
life, Smolnick; and our lawyer is just as good a lawyer 
as your lawyer is, Smolnick.” 

There was more pleading, but Vogel and Lazinsky 
were obdurate. 


When Doctors 


or at such a tale. Arthur did not even wince. 
e was charming about it. Thought it very kind of 
the young fellow. Didn’t blame him for being struck 
7 the whiteness of her hands. Touched on the history 
of soap, which he happened to have been reading up in 
the encyclopedia at the Astor Library. And behaved 
altogether in such a thoroughly gentlemanly fashion 
that Maud stayed awake half the night, crying. 

If Maud had Waited another twenty-four hours, there 
would have .been no need for her to have taxed her 
powers of invention, for on the following day there 
entered the shop and her life a young man who was not 
imaginary—a Lothario of flesh and blood. He made 
his entry with that air of having bought most of the 
neighboring property; a manner which belongs exclu- 
sively to minor actors, men of weight in Wall Street 
and professional pugilists. 

Mr. ‘‘Skipper ” Shute belonged to the last-named of 
the three classes. He had arrived from California the 
previous evening after settling with a certain Cyclone 
Josephs a question of superiority at one hundred and 
sixteen pounds which had vexed the sporting public for 
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**You can have the thousand-dollar deposit if you 
release me of the contract,” said Smolnick. 

‘*We can’t afford it,” said Lazinsky. ‘‘We have a 
chance to sell Chanteclers, and get rid of a large stock 
besides, ain’t it?” 

‘* Well,” said Phil, ‘‘l think we will show him some 
consideration. We will keep the deposit and give you 
back the contract.” 

‘““What’s you doing?” asked both Vogel and 
Lazinsky. 

“‘Just to show him that we have pity on a fellow 
even if his name is Smolnick, and even if he is only the 
proprietor of an unfair house.” 

There was more wrangling. Finally both copies of 
the contract were torn up and Smolnick ran out of the 
office. 

‘*Ain’t you was ,too easy with that there loafer, 
Philip leben?” asked Lazinsky. But Phil did not an- 
swer; he was telephoning to the union. 

“Is this the Hat Makers and Trimmers’ Union? 
Yes? Say, this is Vogel & Lazinsky. Just to tell 
you, Mr. Weinstein, that the Smolnick order is can- 
celled.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned to Miss Rosen- 
baum. 

‘*Now, Minnie,” he said, ‘‘ take down a letter which 
I want you to send in reply to all this bunch of tele- 
grams.” And he dictated the following: 

‘“When we sent you the letter calling attention to 
the dingle-dingle hat, we thought that it was to be the 
coming leader this season, but we had a talk with the 
editor of the De La Mode and he informs us that this is 
by no means certain. The dingle-dingle hat, however, 
is bound to be very popular, and we, therefore, beg to 
advise you to make an add to the order instead of an 
exchange. 

“PS. We have credited your account with the 
cost of the telegram.” 

‘* What, do you mean you sent them letters, Philip ?” 
asked Lazinsky. 

‘Bet your sweet life, | did. It’s a cinch!” 

Vogel and Lazinsky stared at him with bulging eyes. 

‘You talk with riddles, Philip,” said Vogel. ‘‘ How 
you could done it?” 

**Just done it, that’s ail, 
the letters ?” 

“Oh, Phil!” exclaimed Miss Rosenbaum, who was 
the first to understand. 

The heads of the firm continued regarding their 
drummer with puzzled faces. Lazinsky leaned for- 
ward and lifted his head until his beard struck a right 
angle and his eyes assumed an upward gaze. Vogel 
sank deeper into his revolving chair and throwing it 
backward remained with his thumbs in his waistcoat 
pockets and his fingers projecting. After a period of 
profound silence the faces of the partners changed from 
dumb amazement to expressive surprise and finally 
broadened in happy smiles of admiration. 

‘*Well, well, Mr. Vogel,” said Lazinsky, ‘‘ ain't I 
always said that Philip has a head on his shoulders ?” 

““ When a man acts it the way you acted with that 
loafer, Smolnick, he becomes it a partner sure, Philip,” 
remarked Vogel—‘‘as soon as the season is over— 
maybe.” 

Miss Rosenbaum made no comment. She carried 
the letter to the machine and began to work. But Phil 
saw that her face flushed and that her fingers trembled 
as they struck the keyboard. Phil bent over her and 
whispered: 

**Ain’t you happy, Minnie? 
married now, ain’t we?” 

“Oh, Phil, | am so happy,” murmured Minnie. 
‘*But let us wait until the season is over. It’s safer, 
don’t you think so, dear?” 

Phil was lost in thought for a moment and then he 
tapped the girl lightly on the shoulder. 

“Guess you’re right, Minnie. We'll wait until | 
enter the firm—and after the season is over—say, then 
you and I are as good as married—the days ain’t far 
when we ’ll be man and wife—it’s a cinch.” 


Ain't I telling you I sent 


We are as good as 


. [Continued from 

isagree sr%) 
over a year. Having successfully out-argued Mr. 
Josephs, mainly by means of strenuous work in the 
clinches, he was now on the eve of starting on a lucra- 
tive vaudeville tour with his celebrated inaudible mon- 
ologue. As a result, he was feeling exceedingly pleased 
with the world in general and with Mr. Skipper Shute 
in particular. And when Mr. Shute was pleased with 
himself, his manner was apt to be of the breeziest. 

He breezed into the shop, took a seat, and, having 
cast an experienced eye at Maud and found her pleas- 
ing, extended both hands and observed: ‘‘Go the 
limit, kid.” 

At any other time Maud might have resented being 
addressed as ‘‘kid” by a customer, but ‘now she wel- 
comed it. With the exception of a slight thickening of 
the lobe of one ear, Mr. Shute bore no outward signs 
of his profession. And being, to use his own phrase, a 
‘“swell dresser,’ he was really a most presentable 
young man. Just, in fact, what Maud needed. She 
saw in him her last hope. If any faint spark of his 
ancient fire still lingered in Arthur, it was through Mr. 
Shute that it must be fanned. 


See PAGE 3 
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She smiled upon Mr. Shute. She worked on his 
robust fingers as if it were an artistic treat to be per- 
mitted to handle them. So carefully did she toil that 
she was still busy when Arthur, taking off his apron 
and putting on his hat, went out for his twenty-minute 
lunch, leaving them alone together. 

The door had scarcely shut when Mr. Shute bent 
forward. 

“Say!” He sank his voice to a winning whisper. 
‘You look good to muh,” he said, gallantly. 

‘*The idea!” said Maud, tossing her head. 

‘*On the level,” Mr. Shute assured her. 

Maud laid down her orange-sticks. 

‘Don’t be silly,” she said. ‘‘ There. I’ve finished.” 

‘*I’ve not,” said Mr. Shute. ‘‘Not by a mile. 
Say!” 

“Well?” 

‘* What do you do with your evenings ?” 

‘**1 go home.” 

‘*Sure. But when you don’t? It’s a poor heart 
that never rejoices. Don’t you ever whoop it up? The 
mad whirl,” explained Mr. Shute. ‘‘Ice-cream soda 
and buckwheat cakes and a happy evening at lovely 
Luna Park. Say, why not come along to Coney some 
old evening? This evening?” 

‘‘lam going to Coney Island with Mr. Welsh to- 
night.” 

‘“* And who’s Mr. Welsh?” 

‘* The gentleman who has just gone out.” 

‘*Is that so? Well, he does n’t look a live one, but 
maybe it’s just because he’s had bad news to-day. 
You never can tell.”’ He rose. ‘‘ Farewell, Evelina, 
fairest of your sex. We shall meet again. Keep a 
stout heart.” And taking up his cane, straw hat and 
yellow gloves, Mr. Shute departed, leaving Maud to her 
thoughts. 

She was disappointed. She had expected better re- 
sults. Mr. Shute had lowered with ease the record for 
gay badinage, hitherto held by the red-faced customer; 
yet to all appearances there had been no change in Ar- 
thur’s manner. But perhaps he had scowled (or bitten 
his lip), and she had not noticed it. Apparently he 
had struck Mr. Shute, an unbiased spectator, as gloomy. 
Perhaps at some moment when her eyes had been on 
her work— She hoped for the best. 

Whatever his feelings may have been during the af- 
ternoon, Arthur was undeniably cheerful that evening. 
He was in excellent spirits. His light-hearted abandon 
on the Sliding Staircase had been noted and commented 
upon by several lookers-on. In a brief argument with 
a vendor of frankfurters, he had touched a high level 
of facetiousness. And now, as he sat with her listen- 
ing to the band, he was crooning joyously to himself in 
accompaniment to the music, without, it would appear, 
a care in the world. 

Maud was hurt and anxious. In a mere acquaint- 
ance, this blithe attitude would have been welcome. 
It would have helped her to enjoy her evening. But 
from Arthur at that particu!ar moment she looked for 
something else. Why was he cheerful? Only a few 
hours ago she had been—yes—flirting with another man 
before his very eyes! What right had he to be cheer- 
ful? He ought to be heated, full of passionate demands 
for an explanation—a flushed, throaty thing to be 
coaxed back into a good temper and then forgiven—all 
this at great length—for having been ina bad one. Yes, 
she told herself, she had wanted certainty one way or 
the other, and here it was. Now she knew. He no 
longer cared for her. 

She trembled. 

“Cold?” said Arthur. ‘‘Let’s walk. Lum-da- 
diddley-ah. That’s what | call a good tune. Give 
me something lively and bright. Dumty-umpty-iddley- 
ah. Dum-tum—” 

“Funny thing—” said Maud, deliberately. 

““What’s a funny thing ?” 

‘“‘The gentleman in the brown suit whose hands | 
did this afternoon—” 

“‘Sure, he was,” agreed Arthur brightly. ‘‘A very 
funny thing.” 

Maud frowned.- Wit at the expense of hot-dog 
merchants was one thing—at her own another. 

“1 was about to say,” she went on, precisely, ‘‘ that 
it was a funny thing, a coincidence, seeing that 1 was 
already engaged, that the gentleman in the brown suit 
whose hands | did this afternoon should have asked me 
to come here, to Luna Park, with him to-night.” 

For a moment they walked on in silence. To Maud 
it seemed a hopeful silence. Surely it must be the 
prelude to an outburst ? 

‘“*Oh,” he said, and stopped. 

Maud’s heart gave a leap. Surely that was the old 
tone ? 

A couple of paces, and he spoke again. 

‘| did n’t hear him ask you.” 

His voice was disappointingly level. 

“‘He asked me after you had gone out to lunch.” 

‘It’s a nuisance,” said Arthur cheerily, ‘‘ when things 
clash like that. But maybe he’ll ask you again. Noth- 
ing to prevent you coming here twice. Well repays a 
second visit, | always say. 1 think 

**You shouldn’t,” said a voice behind him. ‘‘It 
hurts the head. Well, kid, being shown a good time?” 

The possibility of meeting Mr. Shute had not occurred 
to Maud. She had assumed that, being aware that 
she would be there with another, he would have stayed 
away. It may, however, be remarked that she did not 
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Money will be Saved by 
Painting this Spring 


INT which wears is made from pure white lead, 

mixed with linseed oil and colored at the time of 

painting. Even though linseed oil is high, the thing to 
remember is that paint materials are not nearly so expensive 
as the repairing of a neglected house. Linseed oil at even $1.00 
or $1.25 a gallon makes the painting of the average house 
cost only $4 or $5 more than it used to cost. Not enough 
to warrant letting any house go to ruin from lack of paint. 

Furthermore, the flax crop is short again. Linseed oil won’t soon 
go lower. It may go higher. Paint this Spring and get the benefit of 
present prices. 

And use ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’* white lead and genuine linseed oil. 
Don’t be tempted, because standard materials are high, to employ some- 
thing inferior. This is a mistake because not true economy, 

It may surprise you if you do a little figuring yourself. 

Get from your local dealer prices on the following ingredients : 





100 Ibs. “Dutch Boy Painter” white lead 
4 gallons pure linseed oil - - . 
1 gallon turpentine > ->-re 
1 pint turpentine drier - 


This makes 8 gallons G ine old-fashi 














Compare this with the cost of any other paint you would think of 
using. You'll find the best is also the cheapest. 


Our Free Painting Helps 

We will send you, if asked, color schemes, miscellaneous painting 
directions, and names of ‘‘Blue List’’ Painters in your community, men 
who use our “‘Dutch Boy Painter’? white lead. Ask for ‘* Helps 
No. 246.” That will include everything. 

To Painters: If you are a skilled white-leader and use ‘‘ Dutch 
Boy Painter’’ white lead, send us your name for our ‘‘Painters’ Blue 
List.”” Write us for Blue List ‘Circular No. 246, It gives particulars. 


National Lead Company 


An Office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston | Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland 
St. Louis San Francisco 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 























in ordering by mail from our advertisers to write your name and address plainly. 





Be Careful A little care in this will save all much trouble. Better mention Success Magazine, too. 














use wax; and the “quality” wax for a rich finish is 


go much farther and outlast most other finishes. 


@ year’s wear. 


Send for Free Sample and Book 


way to finish new floors, old floors, kitchen, pantry and bathroom y 


preserves all finishes—warx, varnish, shellac. 


° 


Beautiful Furniture and Woodwork 


Old English fires 


because it is made without stint —contains more of the hard (expen- 
sive) imported wax which gives that rich, subdued lustre famous in 
the Old English finish; it is this ‘‘quality” which makes Old English 


Old English never shows scratches from heel or furniture, never 
Gatches dust. A 50c. can will cover a large room and give about 


SAMPLE FREE P 6 ee ee ees 


My dealer is.... .... .... 










SAS 
yw Boyle 
& Co. 


“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.” Read upon the prper” sna Book. 


, let and FREE 
floors; clean and polish hardwood or pine floors; care for ? Sample so I can 


waxed, varnished and shellaced floors; fill floor cracks; finish i try Old English at 


furniture and interior woodwork, etc. / dome. 
A. S. Boyle & Co., 1922 West 8th St., Cincinnati, 0. Kf 
“ BRIGHTENER”’ wonderfully cleans and s PRB ccc cdocttscocccnbentsedaes 


“7 


-~-— 


See pace 3 
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Use It For Flavoring 
Milk Puddings 


and give them a deli- 
, piquant flavor. 


MAPLEINE 


1s a 





delightful change 
from lemon and vanilla, 
in all desserts especially 
if you like the flavor of 
Maple 
Try this recipe for Mapleine 
Tapioca Pudding. ; 
l cup Tapioca, 2 eggs (yolks), 1 small piece 
of Butter, 2 tablespoontuls Granulated 
sugar, 1cup Milk, 1 teaspoonful Mapleine. 


Have the Tapioca well soaked in water or 
milk and cook till bluish in color, then add 
the milk, eggs, sugar and Mapleine. 


Our recipe book, ‘‘Mapleine Dainties” tells you 
how delicious and convenient Mapleine is for mak- 
ing fillings and frostings for cakes, for flavoring 
home made candies, fudges, ice cream, jelly and 
many other delicious desserts, and for making 
syrup even better than Maple. 

Send for recipe book and if your Grocer does 

ot sell Mapleine send 35c for a 2 oz. bottle to 


Crescent Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Seattle, Wash. 


Mapleine adds both color and piquant flavor to soups, 
gravies, and ham. 
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Direct to You 





“And Gas Stoves Too” 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range Book gives 

you our factory wholesale prices and ex- 

plains all—saving you $5 to $40 on any fa- 

mous Kalamazoo stove or range, including 

gas stoves. Sold only direct to homes. Over 

140,000 satisfied ec toga a in Fionn Sonora i 
many near you—to refer to. an 

bond wuarantee. We prepay all freight Oven Thermom- 
and give you eter Makes 


—30 Days Free Trial comes Sey 
—360 Days Approval Test 
CASH OR CREDIT 


Write a postal for our book today— 
any responsible person can have 
same credit as your home stores @ 
would give you—and you save $5 to * 
$40 cash. No better stoves or ranges 
than the Kalamazoo could be made 

-at any price. Prove it before we 
keep your money. Be an independ- 
ent buyer. Send name for Free 
Catalogue No. 151. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


e Old Garpet 


) We Will Make 


New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste — 
Oriental — fit for any parlor. 
wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 


Ours is the largest factory of its kind in 
America. Established 37 years. Originators 
of OLSON FLUFF RUG. (Grand Prizes at 3 
World’s Fairs.) 


We Pay Freight 
: . Old carpets are worth 
money; don’t throw 
yours away. 


<“ FREE Write, soer for 


ke colors, pric prices oy Arpiny «24-1 
Be information 


Olson ‘Rug Co., 
134 Laflin Street, Chicago, lil. 

; to try for seven days in your own home. Incandes- 
cent. 100 Candle Power. Burns common coal 
oil. Gives better light than —— 1% electricity or 
six ordinary anes at one-sixth to one-tenth the 
cost. Fits youre Pare Esp Py all others. 
Costs Only 0 Six Hours 
Also take ~ of our aft B offer to one 
person in each locality to whom we can refer 
new customers and thus get a Beacon Burner 
FREE. Write today. its wanted. 


HOME SUPPLY baa one * 
220 K. C. Life Building. City, Mo. 
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IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE" IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 





know Mr. Shute. He was not one of your sensitive 
plants. He smiled pleasantly upon her, looking very 
dapper in evening-dress and a silk hat that, though a 
size too small for him, shone like a mirror. 

Maud hardly knew whether she was glad or sorry to 
see him. It did not seem to matter much now either 
way. Nothing seemed to matter much, in fact. 
Arthur’s cheery acceptance of the news that she received 
invitations from others had been like a blow, leaving 
her numb and listless. 

She made the introductions. 
each other. 

‘*Pleased to meet you,” said Mr. Shute. 

‘*Glad to know you,” said Arthur. 

And from that point onward Mr. Shute took com- 
mand. 

It is to be aSsumed that this was not the first time 
that Mr. Shute had made one of a trio in these circum- 
stances, for the swift dexterity with which he lost 
Arthur was certainly not that of a novice. So smoothly 
was it done that it was not until she emerged from the 
Helter-Skelter, guided by the pugilist’s slim but formid- 
able right arm, that Maud realized that he had gone. 

She gave a little cry of dismay. Secretly, she was 
beginning to be somewhat afraid of Mr. Shute. He 
was showing signs of being about to step out of the 
réle she had assigned to him and attempt something on 
a larger scale. His manner had that extra touch of 
warmth which makes all the difference. 

““Oh!  He’s gone !” she cried. 

**Sure,” said Mr. Shute. ‘‘ He got a hurry-call from 
Berlin. The kaiser wants a hair-cut.” 

‘We must find him. We must.” 

**Surest thing you know,” said Mr. Shute. 
of time.” 

‘*We must find him.” 

Mr. Shute regarded her with some displeasure. 

**Seems to be ace-high with you, that dub,” he 
said. 

‘*1 don’t understand you.” 

‘*My observation was,” explained Mr. Shute, ‘‘that, 
judging from appearances, that dough-faced lemon was 
Willie-boy, the first and only love.” 

Maud turned on him with flaming cheeks. 

““Mr. Welsh is nothing to me! Nothing! 
ing!” she cried. 

She walked quickly on. 

““Then if there’s a vacancy, star-eyes,” said the 
pugilist, at her side, holding on a hat which showed a 
tendency to wobble, ‘‘count mein. The minute | saw 
you—see here, what’s the idea of this road-work? We 
ain’t racing—” 

Maud slowed down. 

‘*That’s better. As 1 was saying, the minute I saw 
you, I said to myself, ‘That's the one you need. The 
original candy kid. The—’’ 

His hat lurched drunkenly as he answered the girl’s 
increase of speed. He cursed it in a brief aside. 

‘*That’s what I said. The original candy kid. So 

“Arthur!” cried Maud. ‘‘Arthur!” 

‘*It’s not my name,” breathed Mr. Shute tenderly, 
using a restraining hand. ‘‘ Call me Clarence.” 

Considered as an embrace, it was imperfect. At 
these moments a silk hat a size too small handicaps a 
man. The necessity of having to be careful about the 
nap prevented Mr. Shute doing himself complete justice. 
But he did enough to induce Arthur Welsh, who, hav- 
ing sighted the missing ones from afar, had been ap- 
proaching them at a walking pace, to substitute a run 
for the walk and to arrive just as Maud wrenched 
herself free. 

Mr. Shute took off his hat, smoothed it, replaced it 
with extreme care, and turned his attention to the 
newcomer. 

“Arthur!” said Maud. 

Her heart gave a great leap. There was no mistaking 
the meaning in the eye that met hers. He cared! He 
cared ! 

“Arthur !” 

He took no notice. His face was pale and working. 
He strode up to Mr. Shute. 

“Well?” he said between his teeth. 

Your hundred and sixteen pound champion of the 
world has many unusual experiences in his life, but he 
rarely encounters men who say “Well?” to him 
between their teeth. Mr. Shute eyed this freak with 
profound wonder. 

“Tl teach you to—to kiss young ladies ! 

Mr. Shute removed his hat again and gave it another 
brush.” This gave him the necessary time for reflection. 

**1 don’t need it,” he said. ‘‘I’ve graduated.” 

“Come on!” hissed Arthur. 

Almost a shocked look spread itself over the pugilist’s 
face. 

“You're not speaking to me?” 
lously. 

‘*Come on!” 

Maud, trembling from head to foot, was conscious of 
one overwhelming emotion. She was terrified, yes. 
But stronger than the terror was the great wave of ela- 
tion which swept over her. All her doubts had van- 
ished. At last, after weary weeks of uncertainty, 
Arthur was about to give the supreme proof. He was 
going to joust for her. 

A couple of passers-by had paused, interested, to 
watch developments. You never could tell, of course. 
Many an apparently promising row never got any fur- 


The two men eyed 


** Plenty 


Noth- 


he said, incredu- 
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ther than words. But, glancing at Arthur's face, they 
certainly felt justified in pausing. 

Mr. Shute spoke. 

“If it wasn’t,” he said, carefully, ‘‘that I don’t 
want trouble with the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 1’d—” 

He broke off; for, to the accompaniment of a shout 
of approval from the two spectators, Arthur had swung 
his right fist and it had taken him smartly on the side of 
the head. 

Compared with the blows Mr. Shute was wont to 
receive in the exercise of his profession, Arthur’s was a 
gentle tap. One circumstance, however, gave it a 
deadliness all its own. Achilles had his heel. Mr. 
Shute’s vulnerable point was at the other extremity. 
Instead of countering, he uttered a cry of agony and 
clutched wildly with both hands at his hat. 

He was too late. It fell to the ground and bounded 
away, with its proprietor in passionate chase. Arthur 
snorted and gently chafed his knuckles. 

There was a more than ominous calm in Mr. Shute’s 
demeanor when, having given his treasure a final polish 
and laid it carefully down, he began to advance on his 
adversary. His lips were a thin line of steel. The 
muscles stood out over his jaw-bones. Crouching in 
his professional manner, he moved forward softly, like 
a cat. 

At this precise moment, just as the two spectators, 
reinforced now by eleven other men of sporting tastes, 
were congratulating themselves on their acumen in hav- 
ing stopped to watch, Patrolman Michael Ryan, intrud- 
ing two hundred pounds of bone and muscle between 
the combatants, addressed to Mr. Shute the single word, 
“Hey!” 

Mr. Shute appealed to his sense of justice. 

**The mutt knocked me hat off.” 

**And I'd do it again,” said Arthur, truculently. 

‘*That ‘ll do for you, young fellow,” said Mr. Ryan 
with decision. ‘‘I’m surprised at you,” he went on, 
evidently pained. ‘‘ And you looka respectable young 
divil, too. You beat it.” 

A shrill voice from the crowd at this point offered the 
constable all moving-picture rights if he would allow 
the contest to proceed. 

“And you beat it, too, all of you,” continued Mr. 
Ryan. ‘And as for you,” he said, addressing Mr. 
Shute, ‘‘all you’ve got to do is to keep that face of 
yours closed. That’s what you’ve got to do. I’ve 
got my eye on you, mind, and if I catch you following 
him ”—he jerked his thumb over his shoulder at Arthur’s 
departing figure—‘‘ you to the coop, sure as you’re 
alive.” He paused. ‘‘I’d have pinched you already,” 
he added, pensively, ‘if it was nt muh birthday.” 

Arthur Welsh turned sharply. For some time he 
had been dimly aware that somebody was calling his 
name. 

“Oh, Arthur!” 

She was breathing quickly. 
in her eyes. 

“*l’ve been running. You walked so fast.” 

He stared down at her gloomily. 

“Go away,” he said. ‘‘I’ve done with you.” 

She clutched at his coat. 

“Arthur, listen. Listen. It’s all a mistake. I 
thought you—you did n’t care for me any more. And 
| was miserable. And I wrote to the paper and asked 
what should! do. And they said | ought to test you 
and try to make you jealous and that that would relieve 
my apprehensions. And | hated it, but I did it, and 
you did n’t seem to care till now. And you know that 
there’s nobody but you.” 

“You? The paper? What?” he stammered. 

“Yes, yes, yes! | wrote to the Evening Chronicle, 
and Laura Mae Podmore said that when Jealousy flew 
out of the window Indifference came in at the door, 
and that | must exhibit pleasure in the society of other 
gentlemen and mark your demeanor. So I—Oh!” 

Arthur, luckier than Mr. _ was not hampered 
by a too small silk hat. 


He could see the tears 


A few moments later, as they moved slowly toward 
the Steeplechase, which had seemed to both of them a 
fitting climax for the evening’s emotions, Arthur, fum- 
bling in his waistcoat pocket, produced a small slip of 

aper. 
af What ’s that ?”’ Maud asked. 

“Read it,” said Arthur. ‘‘It’s from the Evening 
Mirror, in answer to a letter | sent them. And,” he 
added with heat, ‘‘1’d like to have five minutes alone 
with the guy who wrote it.” 

And under the electric iight Maud read: 


Answers to Correspondents 
By the Heart Specialist 


ARTHUR W.—Jealousy, Arthur W., is not 
only the most wicked, but the most foolish of pas- 
sions. Shakespeare says: 


‘It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on.” 


You admit that you have frequently caused great 
distress to the young lady of your affections by 
your exhibition of this weakness. Exactly. There 
is nothing a girl dislikes or despises more than 
jealousy. Be a man, Arthur W. Fight against 
it. You may find it hard at first, but persevere. 
Keep a smiling face. If she seems to enjoy talk- 
ing to other men, show no resentment. Be merry 
and bright. Believe me, it is the only way. 


SEE PAGES 
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Over the Salary Wall 


uted pacpriag. Not For Sale—To Be Given Away Only 


Besides, we are all perfectly miserable and even under 
his double netting John can’t sleep and he’s getting all i ; 
worn out. Something’s got to be done!” HIS handy little garden book was made 

The ‘‘something” resolved itself into a cottage at for amateurs—or for those who don’t know 
Cape May for the family and a boarding house in town it all. The fellows who “dug up” from a COMPLETE 
for John during the worst month. 


‘But it cost—oh, how it cost! I spent my new : hundred reliable sources the exact infor - PLANTING ABLES 
winter suit and the parlor davenport and the student mation and definite instructions knew just what 

lamp I’d planned for. But it will not happen again. to put in and what to leave out. 

And it can not, for when Georgiana came back in 


the fall she succeeded in rousing public opinion suffi- WHAT TO PLANT, WHEN AND HOW MUCH V EGE TABLES 

ciently to enlist the aid of a mosquito expert. We have not the space here to tell you all the 
‘“‘For three hundred dollars,” said he, ‘*‘ every mos- . . . . a RS 

quito can be exterminated. All you need to do is to — pounee — this book. It just fits the ari AND LOWE S 

deepen the channel of this stream, bank it in a few side coat pocket, has flexible linen covers, and is 

places so there will be a swift current and no stagnant good for ten years. Not 1,367 pages of obscure 

pools where the mosquitoes can breed. There’s only advice, but just the correct number of words and 


one thing in the way—that!” and he pointed to the : . 
: rules an 
railroad trestle which straggled over the swamp on piles. les and figures to place before you in convenient 

















‘There must be a new bridge spanning the current. form the absolutely essential things you need to 
You must make the railroad do it.” know about planting, fertilizing, cultivating and 
And that ‘‘ terrible” woman did! She did it indirectly, spraying. However, the “Complete Planting 
working with the landlords who hadn t been able to Tables” is not for sale, for it can be had in no 
rent their houses on account.of the mosquitoes, with h h b A ‘ . 
people who had land to sell, with people who had ot er way t - a solutely free in connection with SUBURBAN LIFE, PUBLISHERS 
planned quiet summers at home and had not been able a six months’ trial subscription to SUBURBAN 
to get them, with people who just hated discomfort LIFE, as stated below. 





anyway. These people got together and forced the 
town to hire the specialist. Then they sneaked up on 


@ 
tersvoad ani dok unaware, They gue der | | The Best Magazine for Suburban Homemakers 


trestle making it so unsafe that in self-defense the rail- 











road had to build the new bridge. SUBURBAN Lirz is all that the name implies— 
Now, it is not as though Georgiana were not satisfied and more. It is bright, up-to-date, and made for 
with the amount she had to eat and drink and the pro- UBURBAN. the man or woman who wants to get real living 
tective quality of the clothes she had to wear. The ae 8 hag d Te is th 
book the Sage Foundation has published on the stand- value trom the home grounds. it is the one out- 
ard of living in New York says that on $900 a year B door magazine that is not edited "way over your 
‘families are able, in general, to get food enough to head. Thecontents are of practical belp in planning 
pen Ne ice ysteiny we gel me dy sales home and garden activities, offering at the same 
e 4 ee ze aeme Gecency. . 
pect ate. ‘s aaa ks to ena eet alle. **THE MOST HELPFUL OF time hundreds and hundreds of short-cuts and new 
She could certainly do as well as my washerwoman, ALL OUTDOOR MAGAZINES” suggestions for solving the problems that confront 
i os a = the added ee whe — and perplex the homemaker. 
husband, has brought up a useful family. rs. es : 
Schultz’s three boys went to work promptly at fourteen Great Annual Garden Number if ha LiFE ue the ae need, 
and now one of them is clerk for the Consolidated Gas if you intend to grow flowers or vegetables, or are 
Company; another works for a towel supply firm; the March - 1911 interested in any of the hundred and one things 
third is in a wholesale grocery house, and their united that go to make up a suburban or country home. 
income is $08 a week. They're all good, sturdy Ger- eens Here is a chance to try out SUBURBAN LIFE 
man-American boys, eating the good boiled potato + Sat d : h a ‘ll 
from the knife blade, and spending happy coatless, 25 CENTS A COPY — $3.00 A YEAR at a reduced price, and get it when it will be of 
shoeless evenings with their mother in their little East 











most service to you. 
Side flat which has no bath-tub. The young Schultz’s SUBURBAN LIFE sells regularly for 
are perfectly good citizens and their mother is justly $3.00 a year, and it Py cee the S'SIGN BELOW, TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY 
proud of them. But the outside limit of their earning money. To introduce the magazine to you a 
power is probably $100 a month each, the height of however, we offer you a six months’ tria: ' 
their careers should be reached by thirty, and their in- subscription for $1.00 (regular value ] 
dustrial places could be filled at a moment’s notice. $1.50). In addition, we will send you ] 
And this brings me to Georgiana’s ‘‘ fourthly,” which postpaid and free of charge, a copy of the 1 
on the face of it, is neither putting money in the bank ““Complete Planting Tables,” as described | 
] 
I 
l 
U 


SUBURBAN LIFE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Gentlemen: I accept wour trial offer to new subscribers, and Rages 
herewith $1.00 for a six months’ qyeecription, beginning with the gr 
March Annual Garden Number. You are also to sen od ton FREE 2 
copy of your ‘Complete Planting Tables” book. 


nor adding to John’s salary, but which is really the above, provided you use the coupon at Name 

most valuable saving of all and might be called ‘‘Long the right before March 25. 

Distance Economy” or ‘‘ Expensive Tastes as a First [+] Address 
Aid to Thrift. Don’t Delay — Use the Coupon Now 

Georgiana is not trying to do what Mrs. Schultz has Se 
done—produce offspring which fit into the community | SS — 
life like interchangeable parts into a machine. She is TRA RG aa Pes 6a ones PR eT EE ARENA ABER He 
striving to present something much more costly and 
difficult of production—something hard to replace and 
therefore expensive. 

Item: John Jr., hydraulic engineer. 

Item: Jane, domestic science expert, able either to 
teach or to marry competently. 

Item: William, mechanical expert, probably aviator. 

“Only one per cent. of the school children go to 
the university, therefore a university man is valuable,” 
argues Georgiana. ‘‘I will not let Junior work now 
because it will make him worth less as a man. I will 
not have his play-time stolen from him because he may 
demand it back when he is grown up. He shall not 
go through physical bankruptcy—it is too costly. | 
want him to be able to meet competition; not to have 
to evade it by emigration. My children intend to be 
wonderful creatures and I try to prevent their becom- 
ing content to be commonplace. We do not need 
the commonplace and | will not glut the market 
with it.” 

And in producing exceptional children Georgiana is 
making also provision for her own future. She is 
likely “to get back a much larger return than the six 
per cent. Maximum Wage she would allow the corpora- 
tions. The bread she is casting upon the social waters 
in the shape of offspring is likely to return to her, jam- 






































SUGAR 


FULLSIZE pieces - 2'P and S'® Boxes! - (L/ve L2he/ 
HALF SIZE pieces - 2‘ Boxes only ! - (fed Lade/ 








For Rapid Adding and Figuring 


The Comptometer is to the bookkeeper, bill clerk or accountant what the 
typewriter is to the correspondent — an economic necessity. 

Time spent on figure work that a machine will do quicker, easier and 
more accurately is needless waste of mental energy. 

The Comptometer not only saves time but prevents many costly errors. 














cs Sag aes : With very little practice anyone can add more columns, cross footings, 
spread, in time of disaster. Georgiana's children could | scattered items in an hour than could possibly be added in two hours by any other means. 
never develop the attitude of a Vermont farmer who That’s enough to commend it — but it does more. “ 

as ict sce lew Y for ; >e ; y 
——_ = was New . ork for a destitute elderly oe hie Being exclusively key-driven — no lever to pull — it makes swift work of extending and checking bills, inven- 
to do the housework, without wages, for himself, his | tories —handles fractions and chain discounts as easily as whole numbers; prorates costs, figures pepeemtages, etc. 
wife and four children, promising that ‘‘ he would give 
her the same care as his mother would have.” No! Atkins-MaGee Supply Co., Denver, Write for descriptive booklet; or let us send 
The upbringing of Jane, Junior and William is practi- Col., says: ‘18 months’ use of the you_a Comptometer on free trial, prepaid 
cally an old-age pension for Georgiana and John. But y U.S. or Canada. 

: s giana and John. Bu Comptometer has saved us at least ADDS pivipes 


to produce these exceptionally valuable children is far $500.00. sear 173 ay Paulina Be CHICAGO, 1 ILL. 
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5 Glorious New Hardy Flowers 


AU Blooming first year from seed 
[he following 5 Hardy angen bloom 
freely in2 to 3 months from seed, making 


rdy plants which flower in the garden year 
after year in great profusion. hen once 
planted they are permanent for many years. 
rhe most satisfactory of garden flowers. 
E arly Garden Pinka— Magnificent, be Pm 4 
lossoms of rich spicy f nce, 
variety of colors running from white to a 
crimson through all intermediate Setes, tints, 
blendings and variegations. Many blossoms are 
beautifully fringed, surpassing Carnations. The 
are everblooming from early spring to late fall. 
( tte n one plant will show 100 or more blossoms at 
» time. Begin blooming in 3 months from seed. 
Tr r ‘itoma, May Queen—Gorgeous spikes of flame 
colored flowers, 4 feet tall. Nothing more showy 
But terfly Violet—These bloom quickly from seed 
and continue through spring, summer and fall in 
great profusion. 

a Delphiniam—Blue and white. Flowers 
freely first season, hardy, robust and very showy. 
Perpetual Linum Perenne—One of the most 

chi arming of hardy plants with a profusion of sky 
jlue and white blossoms all summer. 
Any of the above at 10 cts per pkt or 
For Only 20 cts., we will mail one packet 
seed each of above 5 showy hardy flowers, 
together with our Catalogue. 
| OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Fiower and 
| Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Fruits FREE to all who aj ply. 156 pages, 500 il- 
lustrations, and colored plates. We have been in 
business 96 years and have half a million customers 
allover the country. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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filled with that famous 3-in-One 
oil for only 10c. This special 
offer covers alimited num- i0 
t er of cans andis solely to 
ntroduce 3-in-One to new 


people. The can or 
the oil alone is worth t and polishing 
10c. If you have furniture, 


ever tried reventin 
3-in-One for 0 rust on any meta 
lubr ic: ating any surface, do it now. 
mechanism, Wrap a dimeina 
cle abe £19 piece of paper and mail 

to 3-IN-ONE OIL COM- 
PANY, 42 A. V. 0. Broad- 





Full of 3-in-One 


way, New York City. 
fp By return you get the can 
2 












Me. Ph tography, 
ioe or 3-Color Work 


g noto- and Engra Operators Earn $20 to $50 Per Week. 
Only college in the world where these paying professions ére 
taught successfully. Established 17 yea ars. Endorsed by Toterna- 
ons! Association of Photo-Engravers and Photographers’ Aseso- 
ciation of [linois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates 
assisted in securing good Gaaitions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you sare interested. 

{llinois College of Aeon mee hee or } 951 Webash bom 
Bissell CoRege of P’ Effingham, Ill. 

















Wve ilv weevil era vd etiale ide evalu ede 
AN EVERLASTING NEEDLE FOR 
DISC TALKING MACHINES 


q You NEVER have to change needles. 
2 Ne Sharpening. No bother. 


Simply insert the needle and adjust it. That’s all. It 
secures perfect reproduction. It’s not only permanent, but 
t saves your records and improves the tone, 
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more difficult than reducing the profits on biscuits or 
fst dancing introduced into the schools. It involves 
irst, developing the demands of taste and then satisfy- 

ing them. She’s trying to-give her family a moneyed 
love of beauty and art, a capitalistic taste for real 
luxuries on a salary. By ‘‘capitalistic taste” | mean 
the sort. which can be bred into’ a race by familiarity 
with the beautiful things the rich can buy and the 
leisure to enjoy them. 

‘* Somehow the disadvantages of $3,000 a year have 
got to be overcome,” said Georgiana, firmly. ‘‘ Take 
the matter of clothes for Jane. Now she has a perfect 
right to beautiful things and the joy of the changing 
fashions, and she’s got to know the real from the imi- 
tation. She dropped a wish into the air for white furs. 
White furs upon my daughter! But I know just how 
quickly Jane learns by seeing things. | took her to 
New York with me on Saturday and made occasion to 
lunch at.a cheap restaurant during the rush hour. It 
happened most fortunately. About every other shop 
girl who came in was wearing white furs—cheap imi- 
tations, in various stages of bedragglement. | saw Jane 
watch set after set to its seat and take in the full effect 
of it in combination with worn black jackets, exagger- 
ated hats and shabby shoes. Then in the afternoon | 
took her to a little concert uptown where | thought 
some of those quiet well-dressed girls of old New York 
might. be. They were. | could almost see Jane set 
the gentlefolks, and the soft pretty place and the lovely 
music over in a column against the cheap imitation. 
Yes, that white fur anti-toxin worked perfectly. The 
only approach to the subject was when she said once : 

“*Wouldn’t it be perfectly dandy, mother,‘for you 
to have a set of ermine !’ 

“But just the same | know that every one of those 
struggling girls in the white furs and awful hats had a 
tight to something better. 1 say right because if beau- 
tiful things will make Jane more valuable, they ’Il help 
the shop girls just as much, and if there is one thing 
that is sure, it is that the community can not afford to 
have us go without anything that makes us more 
valuable to it. 

‘Now, of course, if Jane were a young plutocrat, she 
would n’t have to acquire good taste herself because she 
could hire it. But as it is, this isn’t a place where even 
the law could help her out. | have to lead my chil- 
dren personally into that realm of taste. 

“I’m trying,” said Georgiana, ‘‘ to drive into society 
the idea that people like John and me and our children 
have a right to a good deal because we are valuable— 
much more valuable than the mill hands we might have 
been. And I’m trying to drive into the children the idea 
that a great deal is expected of them because they have 
received so much, and because they have inherited a lot 
they could not have been given. At the same time I’m 
impressing on them the fact they have a right to receive 
a great deal more in return. 

‘Do you remember the story of the princess who 
was stolen away by the wicked witch and set to spin 
with the peasant girls? She sat idle till the witch 
asked her 

*** Why do you not spin?’ 

““*You must give me a golden wheel,’ said the 
princess. 

“So the witch gave her a golden wheel—but still 
the princess did not spin. 

*** Why do you not spin with your golden wheel ?’ 
asked the witch. 

*** You must give me silken floss,’ said the princess. 

**So the witch gave her silken floss—but still the 
princess did not spin. 

*** Why do you not spin with your golden wheel and 
your silken floss?’ asked the witch. 

““*You must bring a great ladv to teach me,’ said 
the princess. 

‘“*So the witch brought a great lady to teach her and 
the princess began to spin. And the golden wheel 
whirled so fast, and the silken floss twisted so tight 
that the thread was as fine as cobweb, and the witch 
took it up to the palace and sold it to the king. 

‘** Who spins this fine thread?’ asked the king. 

*** One of my maidens,’ answered the witch. 

“** How does she do it?’ asked the king. 

“** With a golden wheel and silken floss and a great 
lady to teach her,’ answered the witch. 

“The king wondéred so that he sent his son to follow 
the witch home. And when the prince came into the 
spinning room and saw all the peasant girls spinning 
coarse yarn you could buy for a penny, and the prin- 
cess spinning fine thread which was worth a piece of 
gold, he said : 

‘** Pretty maiden, why do you spin such fine thread ?’ 

‘*“ Because | am a king’s daughter,’ she said. 

‘* And, of course, you know what happens after that 
in a fairy story !” 

The Professor shook his head. 

“You'll be wanting a duke for Jane, next,” he said. 

‘*Nonsense!” cried Georgiana. ‘‘l only want the 
best for my children—that’s what the prince in the 
fairy story means. Time was when there were so few 
good things somebody had to go without, but now we 
all have every chance for usefulness and happiness the 
whole round world affords. Thank Heaven that the 
intelligent discontent of the princess is spreading. 
There’s no reason why every peasant girl shouldn’t 
have a golden wheel and silken floss and a great lady 
to teach her.” 
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Peg of Limavaddy 


[Continued from page 14) 


Farley flushed with anger, for there was a challenge in 
the way they were thrown down; and they were much 
too tiny even for her dainty foot, as she well knew. 
But she recovered herself at once and laughed gaily as 
she drew her foot up under her; and when I. left my 
seat of vantage, Missy was sitting in the chimney-cor- 
ner looking, charmed, into that wily face. Which only 
proves what I said before—that Lady Farley was not 
without resources. 

The topic of conversation was evidently of interest, 
and, manlike, I concluded they must be talking of me. 
If Lady Farley undertook to turn Missy against me, 
with what subtlety she could do it. 

I sat smoking on the veranda until long after all 
lights were out and | supposed everyone to be in bed, 
but in passing the door of the dining hall, | chanced to 
see a shadowy figure moving in the firelight; a pretty, 
witching figure. It was Missy, her hair high on her 
head for the night, her gown open at the throat. She 
would have evaded me, but I caught the points of her 
pretty shoulders in my hard, heavy hands, and turned 
her savagely toward me. Her eyes became suddenly 
enlarged with a half-frightened look, and filled with 
tears, which she stood winking out into diamonds that 
I longed to kiss away. 

‘“How do you know that—that lady?” 
at last. 

“‘l served her some few months, 
replied, steadily. 

She looked at me, her eyes becoming strangely 
tender, her heart beating wildly beneath her little 
bodice. 

“Oh, I was afraid you—” 

Her arms clasped about my neck and my lips were 
tantalized with something between a kiss and a sob; 
then a shadow vanished through the doorway and | 
sat staring into the whitening coals. 

The next day, as Lady Farley had promised, a party 
arrived from Dublin. There were twenty in all, with 
horses and servants and trunks uncounted. | saw 
little of Missy for Lady Farley schemed to keep her out 
of my sight. For instance, Missy took dinner with the 
party in the dining hall while I ate my heart out in the 
kitchen. Again and again her merry laugh floated 
through the door, until | could stand it no longer, and 
filling my pipe, | stalked off to the orchard. Here 
Missy found me soon after, her little heart a-flutter at 
her lips. 

‘*Oh, my dearie,” she cried, ‘I’m to go to Dublin 
to be a lady.” 

‘“Why to Dublin?” I asked—I knew what, I knew. 

‘*And maybe Lady Farley is going to take you back 
into her service.” 

I could only laugh. 

‘*She says you may ride after her to-morrow.” 

“*The devil!’ | cried, jumping to my feet and knock- 
ing the hot ashes from my pipe. ‘‘ You haven’t asked 
her?” 

**Of course I have. 
Dublin without you?” 

| was flattered into silence. 

But there was one at the White Gull who talked on. 
Whether from jealousy, or from the sheer love of 
gossip, or whether, indeed, acting under orders from 
her mistress, Lady Farley’s maid that night made a 
confidante of old Marcy, and they talked volumes 
together late into the night. 

Early the next morning | went fishing, not caring to 
see Missy ride off with the lords and ladies of Dublin. 
It was the middle of the afternoon when I returned, 
and Marcy met me in tears. 

“*Ye’ll not be angry wid me, sor, whin Oi tell yez 
ye’ve druv off our Missy and bruk our hearts.” 

‘“What do you mean?” I cried. ‘‘ Where is she?” 

**Gone, sor.” 

‘*Did the riding peed not return ?”” 

“It’s not wid th’ pahrty she wint, at all, the darlint. 
It’s along th’ road to Derry ye’ll foind her, but saints! 
ye musthn’t go afther her. It’s because of the great 
man Lady Farley’s maid says ye are that th’ blissed 
child took th’ stage-coach; an’ phwat’s to be towld to 
Madame whin she comes back from market!” 

‘Tell her Missy’s with me and that I'll bring her 
home to-morrow night with no tears in her eyes.” In 
less than five minutes | was in the saddle. 

It was at the third posting-house that | came upon 
Peggy—a grave young lady in a poke bonnet and a 
figured chintz gown. She was just in the act of re- 
mounting the stage when I flung myself from my horse 
at her feet. Without a word, she put her hand on my 
arm and we stood together in the tavern-yard and 
watched the blundering old yellow stage go lumbering 
off toward Derry. 

‘*Why did you run off?” I asked at last, turning to 
Missy. 

‘*|—I had to,” she faltered sweetly. 

‘But why?” | persisted. 

‘*To make you run after me,” she said. 

| thought old Father Terence hung a little over-long 
upon the bride’s lips, but perhaps I'm inclined to be 
jealous. 

A man likes to be loved for himself and when Missy 
tumbled herself into my arms at the ‘Last Cup” that 


she asked 


recently,” 1 


Do you think | want to go to 
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night, she said, all a-tremble, the sweetest thing a lover 
ever heard: ‘‘l was afraid you ’d never take my 
shoulders in your hands again.’ 

We spent the next day in a jaunting car, seeing the 
sights at an Irish Fair and, when we drove into the 
courtyard at the White Gull, the great round moon was 
high overhead. A ghost of staunch proportions came 
rolling from the shadow of the vines and in an instant 
Missy was folded to its ample bosom; and I felt 
Madame’s hand on my arm: 

‘*She’s in love width yo’, me b’y, and so am I.” 

A curious crowd of the Dublin party came trooping 
out from the shade of the gallery. 

‘*It’s married they are,” said Marcy. 

Lady Farley’s face as she looked at Missy clinging to 
my arm offered a striking contrast to Madame’s serenity 
of countenance. 

**l wish her sweet mother was here this minute; it’s 
a blissed child she is an’ a thrue little wife she’ll be.” 

‘*She’s married a great man,” said Lady Farley, not 
without some venom. ‘‘ He’s Sir John Clayton, the 
eldest son of the Sir John—if you know what that 
means.’ 

Marcy merely beamed with eieny joy, but Madame 
raised her chin another notch : 

**Thin let me presint to ye all a great lady ’’—she 
turned to Missy and curtsied low—‘“‘ Lady John Clayton 
—the wife of the son of the Sir John—if ye know 
what that means !” 


+ + 
A DESERTER 


[Continued from page 28] 


ones herself, she did n't have much ter spare; not even 
before the army come through. The locusts o’ Egypt 
was n’t no worse—”’ 

“IT know! Any army ’s that way,” Jack interrupted. 
* Hungry men are no better ’n beasts.” 

et reckon you’re right.” Uncle Israel went on 
sighing. ‘‘These men spa’ed nothin’, nobody; ye 
could n’t skasely find a mouthful o’ vittels five miles 
either side the road when they’d done gone by. Nera 
a pig, ner cow, ner steer. As fer chickens and sech 
like—what they couldn’t eat up, they carried away. 
| come a-bulgin’ ter stay with Milly night they camped 
here—” 

‘*1—I—cain’t—thank you—Unc’ Israel!” Jack burst 
out. ‘‘ Must be a good God ter make sech men as you— 
but—how can He let things like this be ?” 

““Boy! He sees not as men see. We got ter trust 
Him,” Uncle Israel answered, reverently. ‘‘ It was His 
work; doin’ what | could fer Milly. Mighty little, but 
all | could. When folks have got skarsely the second 
meal, they have ter think before they spare even a 
sweet potater—” 

““You! You’ve begged! Fer my wife! My chil- 
dren!” Jack cried, dropping his face in his hands. 
Unc’ Israel shook his head, answering with a touch 
of dignity: ‘‘l’ve begged a heap fer missions and 
schools and sech like. But Milly—it was my right ter 
keep her from starvin’, and the right of other folks ter 
help me all they could.” 

Jack cooked his best, yet though wolfishly hungry, 
ate nothing himself. He sat beside Milly, holding her 
hand until the moon climbed to quarter, then crept 
softly outside. The yellow dog rose, sniffing him ami- 
ably, and together they vanished in the direction of the 
old fields. Two hours later they came back, Jack 
fairly staggering under the weight of three fat ’possums. 
When he had dressed them and hung them high in a 
tree, he crept inside and made his way to the safe. 
There was a morsel of meat in it and half a pone of 
bread. He would stay his stomach with them until 
morning. - Maybe he could sleep if he ate. Now it 
seemed to him he could never sleep again, though he 
had tramped hard all the night before. 

Milly stirréd uneasily, moaning: ‘‘ Jack, | thought 
you had done come home!” When he had soothed 
her he turned to the hearth, hunger forgotten. How 
could he leave her—yet how stay? A soldier true, he 
loathed and‘spat upon the name of deserter. More- 
over, behind the soldier there was the patriot—hot to 
do and dare and die for his state, for the new Confed- 
eracy with which she had ranged herself. Further still, 
though he would not admit it, he knew it had come to 
the death-grapple. He knew even better that the 
crucial need was men—not generals nor statesmen nor 
tacticians, but mere soldiers to be massed and moved 
and held to it, until the bitter fight was won. 

‘*If 1 die fer. it, the children can be proud of me. 
It’s in. the Ross breed to fight ter the last,” he had told 
himself often. A hopeless optimist, he had refused to 
let himself see more. than the last pinch in the dwin- 
dling gray armies, the scanting of supplies, the lacks 
and losses that made of no effect moves magnificently 
planned and all but executed. : Death had no terrors for 
him, but at the bare name of surrender his heart had 
grown as water. 

Lying close to the covered fire, Jack Ross, soldier 
and patriot, fought with Jack Ross, husband and father, 


the age-old battle of a-divided duty—fought to,an in-, 


conclusive issue, though the battle ran on to near day- 
light. Jack got up’ and‘ groped: his way to Milly, 
slumbering peacefully with- Dixie -in-her. arms.’ Tears 


| fell on her face.as he bent over her, saying to his own 
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“THE MIRACLE OF 
RIGHT THOUGHT” 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


“No book of recent years has elicited stronger or more en- 
thusiastic commendation.” 

Only a little more than one month off the press, yet the first 
two editions HAVE ALREADY BEEN EXHAUSTED. 


Critics regard this as decidedly the best book that has yet been 
published along the NEW THOUGHT line—the line of the new 
gospel of optimism and love, the philosophy of sweetness and light. 


This volume is along the lines of the books that have made Dr. 
Marden’s name a household word at home and in Europe—that 
shelf of uplifting books, ** Getting On,” ** Rising in the World,” 
“Pushing to the Front,” “He Can Who Thinks He Can” and 
others whose very names are slogans of effort and self-reliance. 

Dr. Marden believes that there is in each of us the material of 
the perfect man or woman, and that if we hold the right ideal 
long enough for it to b the d it mental attitude, we 
will express in our lives and character the perfection we were 
meant to embody.—EDWIN MARKHAM, in theNew York Journal. 


Iam reading your book, ‘** The Miracle of Right Thought,” 
with much pleasure, and intend to cima from it at an early 
date.—ELBERT HUBBARD. 








Another Stirring New Marden Book 


*“GETTING ON” 


Do you sometimes feel that you are a failure? 

Do you want to know what is keeping you back, and how to 
overcome it ? 

THEN YOU SHOULD READ THIS AMBITION-AROUS- 
ING, BLOOD-STIRRING MARDEN BOOK. 


“I became so impressed with the directness of ‘The Pre- 
cedent Breaker’ (a chapter in * Getting On’) that I shall ask each 
one of our employees to read it, notifying them of its appear- 
ance throngh our weekly bulletin.”—SamMvEL BRILL, Head of 
the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 





PRICES (postpaid) for each of these books : Cloth, $1.10 net. 
Pocket Edition, Leather, $1.58; Silk, $1.33. 





Have YOU Been Helped By 
Dr. Marden’s Writings? 


HOUSAN DS of SUCCESS readers have written us during the 
last few years that they have been greatly helped and inspired 
by Dr. Marden’s monthly editorials and chats in the magazine, 
as well as his books,—many, in fact, attributing their success in 
life to these stirring, ambition-arousing writings, which they say 
have proved the turning point in their careers. These letters 
have been a source of constant gratification, encouragement, 
and great inspiration to Dr. Marden and are regarded by him 
as of far greater worth than the monetary remuneration he re- 
ceives from his work. 
We should appreciate it very much if others who have been 
especially helped by these inspirational writings would write and 
tell us so in a brief letter. 


Address: O. S. MARDEN, 29 E. 22nd St., N. Y. City 
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heart: ‘‘God knows I cain’t see the straight of it. I'll 
stay as long as I can, do all | can, and let what will 
happen.” 


He knew he had ten full days to give to Milly. a ai . 
Throughout them he worked early and late, observing , 
all the while a stealthy caution. Buddy and the yellow 4 , 
dog helped—they were. ever-vigilant sentinels. Little i 
Jack was his father’s shadow, whether he washed or 
cooked or contrived new shoes from boot legs picked 
up about the camp. The camp supplied other things— Free Offer No. 1 Plus Free Offer No. 2 
cast-off blue jackets, blankets a bit torn or filthy, nails, 


bits of chain and leather and boxes of all sorts. Jack 
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made the most of his gleanings. Unc’ Israel still helped neon Novice to of Hig incuding ao oe _— ee ee rece: 
with meal and salt and molasses. *Possums and the complete exposition oO ow to Kun a. cs tine v7 motor- . ing sucjects 0) ~ 
quail Jack caught in traps gave them a plenty of meat. “Motor Boat.” This simple, accurate ex- day. “The Racer,” “Speed and Spray, 

From an old flannel shirt Jack contrived a blue josey position of the motor boat is by. ‘Walter “The Troller,” “A Close Finish,” are 
pte UE a ye _— : paptie foscobay a — S.‘Goldie, perhaps the greatest authority the titles of these splendid, alive-with- 

ye > / anc - ° ° 
eck Seana ars obi A blow is dee ha . — ry on. this subject alive to-day. Strongly vigor water scenes. And they’re big, too 
ac ged to keep his problem in the background. | | “ ; pF 
Out of Milly’s hearing he even spoke nebulously, with ~ bound, printed from new and perfect —16 inches long by 10 inches wide. 
the few neighbor folk who drifted in to hear straight plates, ‘this masterly book is full of helpful Their beauty in design, execution and 
news of the Confederacy, of “‘going back.” Jack was ... hints and practical,. usable suggestions. artistic merit will be a constant delight 
glad the neighbors were few—he had a mannish shame P 88 B 
about being caught at woman's work. Besides, they The work—complete~i is offered you free. toyou. All four are offered you—/ree. 


had left Milly in extremity. He could not get over 
that—not dreaming that Milly had kept her poverty and 
her blindness hidden from everybody save Unc’ Israel. 
But for him, no doubt, she would have starved in 
silence. The semblance of comfort had dried her tears, O O 
and set her to chattering happily as of old. 

It was she who sent Jack to see his old father—dod- 
dering, imbecile, yet quite happy. Sister Mary had BOATING 
greeted Jack sourly, and fearfully begged him not to 
come again. If he did—well—the Yankees might hear 
of it and come burn the house over her head. If they 


did, nobody would do for her what Unc’ Israel had THE 
done for Milly—Milly who had a live husband, big 


and strong, whereas she herself was a widow with five NATIONAL 
children, not to name the old man. 
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Une’ Israel was everybody’s comfort. He helped MAGAZINE Paar as © New things 
Jack sew and cook and nail boards, laughing heartily as “New motor boat @e 
a boy at the soldier stories of camp and march and OF signs,” “Questions and 
battle. The listening bred in him comprehension of : 


answers.” — It is in fact 
the one boating maga- 
zine that every motor 
boatman enjoys and 
profits in each month. 


the soldier life, the soldier spirit; most of all of the sore 


strait wherein this soldier found himself. Unc’ Israel MOTOR 


did not venture advice. ‘‘It’s between you and the 
good Lord, boy,” was all he said. When he had gone, BOATING 
after saying it, Jack knelt at the bedside with his head 
on Milly’s hand, praying inaudibly for light and 
strength. He had never been religious. Now there 
rushed over him a sense of need—for a father, a ruler, 


fees) at A 
wiser, kinder, tenderer than aught on earth. Life, aa Merely do this: 4 To secure the famous treatise “ From Novice. to 
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which had been to him vividly concrete, took on a ilot,”" absolutely free, and with it the four beautiful 
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started South that day, he could not reach his regiment 


in time to save his name. Milly ate with relish when > nag AEE NSE ha STE ae 381 Four th Ave., 
she waked. So did the children. He could do no ihe ae NEW YORK CITY 
more than sip a cup of hot water just dashed with Clty. cccccsescccccccescccces ee ereresere ersccce 

molasses, and make a feint of munching a crust of | Stat@ceeccessssossescereees 


bread. He had made himself tidy, patching and 
sewing up rents. His hair was clipped, thanks to 
Unc’ Israel and his beard had vanished. He dared not 
kiss Milly, nor even the baby. At the door he said 
unsteadily to little Jack: ‘Tz ake keer of Mammy, son 
—until—Daddy—comes—back.’ 

Three hours later, the group in the provost’s office at 
the Fort, the nearest Federal post, was disturbed by 
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erate soldier. Will you swear me ter support the Con- 
stitution of the United States—so | can support my 
blind wife ?” 

His face, something in his voice, told the whole 
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loyal citizen. Jack took it half blinded—he was stifling 
—he wanted to get away outside. The provost hurried 
all he might, but fate ran quicker. Fate sent Major 
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What Is a Good Public 


Utility Bond? 


It is a mortgage on the property of the company 
issuing it. When you buy such a bond you lend 
the company your money. The interest is usually 


paid in the form c“ coupons which are. cut off the - 
The security for both 


bond at regular intervals. 
the principal and the interest is the company itself 

the state and value of its property, the amount 
of its earnings, the way it is managed, the dura- 
tion of its franchises, the future of the community 
that it serves—all subjects for slow and careful 
investigation by people who know. It is not a 
matter of opinion. It is a question of facts. A\ll 
of these facts must be ascertained and approved 
before any bond can be recommended. 


In the case of all bonds offered by N. W. 
Halsey & Co. these facts are ascertained. This 
expensive investigation, which would cost too 
much for any single bond buyer, is a part of the 
service offered to every customer of this firm. 

Our booklet, “ The Most Satisfactory Bonds,” 
describes this service and some of the bonds. Sent 


to anyone interested in bonds. 


Ask for Circular G-55 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


BANKERS 


And dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad 
and Public Utility Bonds 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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is a policy that enhances mercantile 
credit and operates as insurance 
against hard times or tight money. 
We have prepared an investment 
letter, number 150 S, on this subject 
that will interest business men. 
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without prejudice current events in i ial, 

and Political World as they bear 7 Securities and other 
Investments and is of interest and value to Investors and Busi- 
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larly without charge to those interested. 
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"To THe charge that the average 

woman knows little or noth- 
ing of finance, diplomacy or 
statesmanship, Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, the suffragist, fairly 
shot back the reply: ‘‘ Neither 
does the average man.” 

Our business here is only 
with the first of these three 
sciences, for they are almost 
that, and no one will deny 
that Mrs. Snowden's bullet 
went straight to the mark. But the fact still stands out 
as clearly as the mid-day sun that women, as a class, 
are inferior to men in the handling of money and its 
investment. And why should they be otherwise ? 

As a general proposition, is it not a fact that for 
generations men have studiously avoided sharing a 
knowledge of their money matters with their wives or 
daughters, thus unfitting them for a responsibility that 
may suddenly become theirs? Is it not also a fact that 
much more frequently the father confides such matters 
toason? Why this mistaken reluctance in the case of 
the former? Why this unfair discrimination ? 


Women are Placed in an Unfair Position 


The head of a business, as he passes the prime of 
life, never rests easy until he has assured himself of a 
partner or successor in some form, competent to con- 
tinue the business after his death. Yet in no way will 
he vouchsafe any information to his prospective widow 
or orphaned daughters. In any event, they are sup- 
posed to inherit his property, and why should he not 
begin their education long in advance? A man will 
say: ‘‘Women can not understand it,” and then pro- 
ceed to die and leave them to flounder around in this 
ignorance while endeavoring to scramble their way into 
knowledge. He certainly might have instilled enough 
of the principles of business into them in a series of 
years, to make their position somewhat less embarrass- 
ing after his demise. A woman’s brain may not be 
judged by the size of her pocket handkerchief. She 
has a measurable quantity of common sense, and can 
apply it if men will use elementary language in their 
instruction, and not talk over her head in words which 
are to her indefinite and meaningless. The ‘‘can not 
understand ” taunt has been heaped upon women so 
long, that it is a wonder that some of them do not riot 
in rebellion. It is the act of defining one financial term, 
or word, by the use of a dozen others just as little 
understood, that she ‘‘can not understand.” The 
husband often takes too much for granted in his teach- 
ings; he starts on the basis that she ought to know 
more than she does. His explanations are sometimes 
as remote from details as the instructions received by a 
Scotchman about to visit Florida: ‘‘ Take steamer to 
New York, and upon arrival, turn to the left.” 

The writer remembers a man who refrained from 
any discussion of his financial affairs with his wife, 
although she invited his confidence repeatedly, and then, 
when he made his will, named her his sole executrix. 

Upon his death she was called upon to assume the 
multitudinous cares of a large property, real estate and 

ersonal. That woman did not, at that time, know 
ow to drraw a check; in those days that was no 
unusual thing, as few women did. But the real point 
is that the husband deliberately planned to place the 
burden upon the wife, in case of his earlier death, and 
then was perfectly honest in his convictions that she 
should in no way be prepared to undertake the task. 


Good Adbice in Lieu of Business Training 


If this stubborn determination to preserve silence 
must be adhered to unbrokenly to the end, then, at least, 
the will itself might contain some helpful advice. Such 
was the case of the husband who directed that his wife, 
his executrix, should buy no security not sanctioned by 
law as a legal investment for Massachusetts savings 
banks. 

This provision naturally anticipated that such laws 
would maintain as conservative a tendency as at the 
time the document was executed; but perhaps, on the 
whole, no better reading of the future could have been 
undertaken and no better advice given in so 
few words. The laws of New York, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, as now in force, are all pretty safe to 
follow as regards permissible investments for savings 
banks. The laws of other states, such as New Jersey, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, etc., while not as rigid 
in ‘safeguarding the investment of savings, may, never- 
theless, be taken’ as fairly good guides'to the same end. 
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In all this discussion, it is well 
to keep in mind that statistics 
show that longevity favors 
women rather than men. A 
woman suddenly burdened 
with the care of a property, no 
matter how small, may have to 
start at the very first rung in the 
financial ladder, sorely needing 
the knowledge which could 
have been gradually imparted 
to her during a lifetime of inti- 
macy by the man who knew her affairs best; far better 
than some outsider, who may now have to be called to 
assist, to the serious inconvenience of all concerned. 

Perhaps man inherits this almost universal custom of 
reticence. Did you ever stop to seek an explanation 
of why the dog turns round and round before lying 
down upon the floor? All animal students know. It 
harks back to the wolf, who trampled the tall grass 
down in that manner to prepare for himself a bed. 

Man is in many ways as slow to change his habits 
and adapt them to modern conditions as is the dog. 
In no very remote age it was not thought necessary 
to educate girls at all. Co-education, in its broad 
sense, is truly modern. 

Before the days of so many servants to lighten the 
domestic cares, the female portion of the household 
was too busily engaged with its own duties to find 
time to acquire any financial knowledge, and it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the husband made no attempt 
to enlighten his wife upon the subject. 

But with every other condition changed, equal educa- 
tion, greater wealth, numerous servants, simplified 
housekeeping in flats, etc., the reticence of man 
remains unchanged. 


The Bank Book a Recent Acquisition 


Still, with these present day conditions, it is becom- 
ing more and more the custom for the woman of the 
house to have a bank account for household and _ per- 
sonal expenses; so much so that trust companies, 
which largely handle these accounts (they are seldom 
borrowed upon, and thus two per cent. or more interest 
can readily be allowed upon reasonable sized ones), 
are opening branches in the shopping district, vying 
with one another for the woman depositor. This is 
really the first prominent, public, complimentary recog- 
nition of woman’s break from thraldom. We need 
hardly consider the earlier bucket-shops, situated in 
the same district for the enticement of the woman 
gambler; they were neither complimentary nor very 
public. 

Although innumerable laughable blunders have 
occurred, owing to their several hundred thousand 
different individual interpretations of how to run a bank 
account, women have been gathering an insight into 
money matters, but each day seems to open some new 
and more complicated question of finance, hedging 
about the security issues. So, if the average expe- 
rienced man investor often finds himself at sea over such 
matters, how much more so must be the uninstructed 
woman investor, who has not one-tenth his opportu- 
nity to gain knowledge? It is easy to understand why 
she so often proceeds without any apparent regard to 
recognized business principles, or almost in contempt 
of all principles. 

Granting that some little recognition is being given 
womankind by the world of finance, it is, after all, but 
a modicum of what she deserves and will eventually 
obtain. She is to-day a very potent influence in the 
investment field; an influence which, if combined and 
acting as a unit is great enough to sway Wall and 
Lombard Streets in an amazing way. She may almost 
be said to hold the balance of power. Women could 
come very near to making and unmaking panics if they 
wished, and if they would act in unison in their buying 
of securities, or jettison their cargoes simultaneously. 

A study of the tax list of any city will reveal an as- 
tonishing amount of wealth in the hands of women; 
and this does not account for the vast amount of per- 
sonal property not unearthed by the assessors. There 
are women stockholders in the Pennsylvania and the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
panies and these are but two of the thousands upon 
thousands of corporations in this great corporation 
creating country. They own millions upon millions of 
dollars in cash and income producing property. And 
yet, in the past, they have been almost totally ignored 
by the financial world in so far as any attempt to make 
their ways easier or to educate them to a better under- 
standing is concerned. 
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VERY idle dollar of your 

money can and should be 

made to work as hard as 
possible without jeopardizing its 
safety. 

We offer bonds issued by muni- 
cipalities and corporations—which 
are in fact first mortgages on their 
taxable assets—that pay from 4% 
to 6%. 

Every one who has even a small 
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Bradstreet, who can use them. Collateral twice amount of 
loan. Bank and individual references, with further information, 
furnished on addressing Department C. 

WILLIAM A. LAMSON 
Formerly National Bank Examiner. 

60 Wall Street, New York Established 1904 


ON MONTHLY STOCK; 6% ON TIME CERTIFI- 
8% CATES, bya Local BUIL DING & LOAN that has never 





had a loss. New Series opened every month; Certifi- 
cates draw interest from day issued. Write ‘for free 
ame, 


RITY SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 
No. ais Mocce 2ist. Street, - Birmingham, Alabama. 


Every Investor Needs This 


If you knew of an independent author- 
itative publication giving each month a 
digest of all the important investment and 
financial facts and events— 

One that has no axe to grind, that repre- 
sents no “special interests,” and has no 
securities to market. 

Would you be willing to pay fifty cents 
to have it come to you regularly for 


twelve months ? 

That publication is “INVEST- 

MENTS,” edited by Franklin Es- 
Its aim is to give the essential 








cher. 
facts in regard to investment develop- 
ments, to present fundamental principles 
and to give sound, unbiased advice to 
investors. Regular subscription price 
$1.00 a year. 

Special Introductory Offer 50c. a 
year. Sample copy free. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Broadway and Warren Street New York 
Publishers of The Bankers Magazine (65 years old) 


Send for catalog and circulars of books on investment and finan- 
cial subjects 
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Women go about their buying in a quiet, unobtru- 
sive way; do not manipulate this stock or that; usually 
buy to hold, or at least would, if mankind would not 
scare them into fits every now and then and cause the 
making of many a needless sacrifice. ‘This great buying 
force, buying for investment or permanent holding, is a 
valuable boon to the bankers. Think of the amounts of 
bonds and stocks taken off the market in this way! 

Would it not be a fair return, a just appreciation 
of their good offices, for men in general—husbands, 
brothers and the banking fraternity—to give more 
thought to this subject? 

Many dealers in investment securities are averse «to 
doing any business at all with the average woman, be- 
lieving that it is unprofitable on account of the time 
required to explain details. From their lack of knowl- 
edge, women are often allowed to break the most com- 
mon business rules. The banker permits this either 
through courtesy or charitableness, and often to his 
pecuniary loss. 

It is not so much the lack of understanding of the 
difference between a bond and.a share of stock, for in- 
stance, that is especially referred to right here, but a 
general haziness about details. Possibly an illustration 
will best serve to make this point clearer. 

Let us take the simple signing of a letter, for certainly 
the business community is puzzled often enough by the 
way the female mind works out its end in the matter 
of signatures. It seldom seems to occur to them that 
the recipient of a letter may not necessarily know that 
the wife of Samuel Johnson is Martha L. Johnson. 
Suppose a banking house has on its books the account 
of the husband. He is taken seriously ill, and the wife 
writes to the bankers, referring to ‘‘ my husband,” and 
signs the letter ‘‘Martha L. Johnson.’ It is fortunate 
if such couples as these can be pared off without error. 


Variety in Signatures is Inadvisable 


The writer has seen four consecutive letters received 
in a brief space of time from the same woman, which, 
to continue the above fictitious name, were signed, the 
first one, Martha L. Johnson, the second, M. L. John- 
son (thus suggesting a man), the third, Mrs. Martha 
L. Johnson, and the last, Mrs. Samuel Johnson. 

Suppose thirty or forty per cent. of the workmen in 
a factory did not understand English, would it be 
equitable to issue instructions in that language only? 
Is the financial column of a newspaper much more 
intelligible to the uninitiated than Hebrew to a Choc- 
taw? Financial slang needs a dictionary of its own. 
Writers in the daily press delight to decorate their 
columns with the abbreviated talk of the ‘‘ Street,” but 
are at little pains to furnish an understanding of it. 
Finance is intricate enough without complicating it 
with such literary attempts as: ‘‘Sugar rose from the 
bottom of the cup and had a sweet look.” ‘‘Great 
laundry establishments are now running overtime.” 

In all this it is worth while to consider that women 
are not prone to put money into business, but into 
investments; or often, sad to relate, into speculation, 
whereas men naturally can, or should, use only their 
surplus in this latter field. The former class is almost 
a simon pure investing one, and, consequently, deserves 
proportionately the greater consideration from those 
having such wares to sell. 

Another fact worth noting is that this vast fund in 
the possession of women, which is continuously seek- 
ing investment, is mostly inherited wealth; not money 
earned by the ‘‘sweat of the brow” by those now 
enjoying it. The woman who saves from her own 
earnings is likely to deposit the surplus, generally a 
meager one, in a savings bank. And right here invest- 
ment bankers should give recognition to the relatively 
large proportion of savings bank deposits that stands 
in the name of women. So here, again, as the banks 
invest, the stimulating effect of monied womankind is 
indirectly felt for those having funds to raise in the 
security market. 

The writer knows well that bond and stock houses 
are now making occasional attempts to obtain the 
custom of women with money to invest. They suc- 
ceed, for she must go somewhere. But she has a hard 
time of it, and makes a bad enough mouth over it. 
She does not understand more than half of what she 
does and is told, and it is a cruel mortification for her 
to confess her ignorance by asking many explanations. 

It is simplified finance for her benefit for which this 
is an argument. Circulars, letters, and all the literature 
of investment are gauged for the experienced and well 
posted male investor. 

But things are mending a bit. The banking houses 
which are so successfully advertising through the better- 
grade magazines are getting such an influx of inquiries 
calling for explanatory answers from all over the land, 
that they are establishing departments to handle this 
end of their business. The character of the inquiries 
and the nature of the replies required are making these 
houses alive to the need of the hour. The kind of 
literature some of them are now: sending to such 
inquirers will be likely to put them upon horseback 
and start them out of this wilderness. Bankers who 
follow this plan consistently and patiently will not only 
prove themselves angels of light to a host of investors 
who have long been blundering in a maze of befogging 
uncertainty, but will do a good business stroke for 
themselves as well... There is evidence to show that 
this practise of enlightenment is profitable. 
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Saving 
and Investing 


HE SELECTION of sound investments 

is not a difficult problem. It is but a 

question of education along compara- 
tively simple lines. Aind yet, it is a subject 
deserving of careful study by everyone, but 
especially by -— — habit it Na be ° 
save some part o} earnings, y peop! 
dependent upon income, or by business con- 
cerns appreciating the wisdom of creating a 
surplus reserve fund. 
The. more study you give this subject, the 
greater will become your conviction that the 
success of ip ange tangas ah is due for the 
most part to y of the organization 
of their investment bankers. 
Let us submit to you three sound investments, each of a dis- 
tinctly different type, and yielding an average return of 


About 54% 


Write for Circular No. 933 
“| Securities "” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


ALBANY—BOSTON—CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchanye 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


We are brokers on a large scale 
for men who trade on a small scale 
—I, 5, 10, §0, 99 or any number 
of shaciek 

Send for Circular 222—"0dd Lots” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














BORE AMER 
You Can Withdraw Your Money 
Without Notice, at Any Time 


Do you realize what an advantage that isto you? Your 
money is zo¢ indefinitely tied up when it is invested in 
this company. 
It is always under your control—always available to meet 
sudden emergencies. Yet it draws five per cent interest 
for every day that it is in the care of this Company—and 
it is safeguarded by first mortgages on improved real 
estate deposited in trust with one of the strongest financial 
institutions of this city. 
This Company has been in business for fifteen years. It 
has never been a day late in the mailing of interest checks 
and has never failed to respond immediately to a request 
for withdrawal of funds. 
Let the booklet sollies all about this in- 
stitution in its plan of doing business. Write today. 
The Calvert Mestenge & Deposit Co. 
1042 Calvert Bidg., - - Baltimore, Md. 


A Good 5% Investment 


Investing your savings with this Company is the same 
in effect as taking a mortgage on good real estate, but 
you have no trouble or expense and you can invest any 
sum from $25.00 to $3000.00. Your funds are secured by 
selected mortages on New York and suburban real 
estate and other resources of the Company aggregating 
over $2,300,000. ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. Conducted under 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 
You may open an account by mail, at an 
time, and withdraw upon short notice. Full 
earnings paid for every day money is left 
with us. 

Booklet and full particulars upon request. 

We can probably give as reference some 
one in your locality. 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
3 Times Bidg., Broadway and 42nd St., New York 
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Makes every shave a delight. No 
P pony what yA — you ef ae it 

wi ta perfect, keen 

blade in he than a — aaa = 
It pays for itself =e Ae i 
torture of dull ones 
ing new blades ides and 

vie tag use, and ad esate i in ome. my we | 

into the » move 
and forth on the hae, move the atonpe beck 
ready for a cool, clean shave with a blade that 
does not pull or scra 
The Zig-Za utcimaticall str safety 
blade the 4 cld-fashioned, patural ral way as the 
curve-cut = produces the or 
draw stroki be the <P uses to ot final 
touch of keenness on his razor. 





cause it fits into a small space, and the large 
loop a end a ana permits hanging it any- 


Sate oa and other 
5K pnpalbee for $1.00; in 








Dull ot Blades for Me.” 
Glbiord Specially Co. 
65 East Fort St. 


DETROIT, 
MICH. == 
















The 
Curve Cut 

Strop gives the 
barber's stroke. 


One model strops any standard 
make of safety razor blade. 


MY GUARANTEE 


I guarantee that you will derive grery Senne 
from the use of my system and 



























if you are not, simply write me so, at — time 1 
will refund we cent ‘aes have eet 
Prof. .. TITUS. 


My course on tagiteas voters as used in 
connection with the 


‘* Progressive Exerciser”’ 


as been so yo | successful in the regen- 
eration and restoration of bodily health and 
vex that, without further reservation, I = 
Prof. Titus in a Power- able to make the above guarantee. My Most 
ful Leg Exercise Recent t Book 


THE “WHYS” OF EXERCISE 
tells all about this wonderful little exerciser ; it also tellsmany truths 
about exercise which are startling to the average reader, giving aa 
it does the “reasons why” so many systems fail, and proving « conclu- 
sively that there is but one wey acquire real health rength. 
My price for machine and complete course of Sanrestien ie is extreme: 
ly reasonable. With request for my book send 4 -entsto 


PROP. H. W. TITUS, 700 Titus Bidg., 156 East 23rd Street, New York 


Can Dress Well 
= On°1°9A Week 





MEN’S’ FASHIONABLE CLOTHES: 
-MADE TO. ORDER 


AFTER LATEST NEW — cer 

We willtrust any hy og 

guarantee a Send foron Adena 

and book of New York fashions 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING O., — 


Ameitaald taiegencah taltnaptiotone titien, Est. 1886 
238 Broadway, through to Wo. 1 Park Place, M. ¥. City 


ON CREDIT BY MAIL 
onotes Rue" Along Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


AS ow AS $15 PER ACRE. Write for booking — 
LIFE LN VIRGINIA” and low excursion rates, 

K. T. OnaWegy, Industrial Pe ~ ag 
Cc. & 0. Railway, Box XN, Richmond, Virginia 
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The Common Sense of Parcel Post 


The organization that:is most, conspicuously fighting 

arcel post is the American League of Associations. 
This league has beer flooding the country with liter- 
ature. Let me quote’some.of the arguments: 

‘*A general parcel post would interfere with busi- 
ness to the detriment of the country merchant at a long 
distance from the place of shipment. In other words, 
if we had a general parcel post, a mail-order concern or 
manufacturer in New England or in Pennsylvania could 
ship goods’ three thousand miles just as cheaply as he 
could shipsthem one mile, and the great trade which is 
developing jin the Western half of the United States and 
in the Southwest and'in the South would be practically 
brought to-thé!door of every mail-order distributor in 
the northeastern :quarter of the United States by what 
would be;:inzeffect, a Government subsidy.” 

Now, as to how this advantage would be used: 

The big mail-order*houses, so the argument runs, are 
really catalogue houses: That is, their business depends 
on their getting their catalogues into'the hands of the 
consumers. Establish a cheap rural parcel post, and 
catalogues will be sent by freight, for about one cent 
apiece, to agents at local centers, and there the agents 
will stamp them and put them in the post-office for 
cheap delivery. Then, when orders are received from 
the rural community, the mail-order house will ship its 
goods to the agent at the distributing point, and the 
agent will stamp the parcels and deliver them through 
the local post-office. 

When this argument was presented at a Congressional 
hearing, the following dialogue took place: 

Mr. Lloyd (of the committee).—Just at present, under existing 
aw, why can not the catalogues be sent to the same man to 
whom you refer, and why can he not go to those people, just as 
you say he would if the law were changed and secure their 


orders as you say he would do then and have the goods shipped 
now 


Mr. Maxwell (witness).—He would have to visit every farmer 
on every route centering in that town in order to be sure that all 
those catalogues were in the hands of the entire community. 

Mr. Lloyd.—He could do that in a single day. 

Mr. Maxwell.—I question that, on all the routes, 

Mr, Lloyd.—There are only one hundred and he could take 
the box and go around and distribute them in a single day. 

Mr. Maxwell.—That may be possible, but under the conditions 
now existing the inducement for him to do so is lacking, because 
the Government would not serve as his delivery agent on cata- 
logue orders, even though he procured them. The minute the 
mail-order house in Chicago has the guarantee that if they put 
that box of catalogues in the post-office they are certainly 
delivered to every rural-route dweller in that section of the 
country and that purchases from that catalogue, mailed at the 
local post-office, will be similarly delivered, it makes a certainty 
of an enormous enlargement of their business, which is to-day a 


-matter of very great uncertainty. 


But let us ask why the agent should not deliver the 
packages as well as the catalogues, parcel post or no 
parcel post? I doubt if his commissions need amount 
to more than the postage thus saved. 

In this connection, we must remember that the mail- 
order houses pride themselves upon their remarkably 
low selling expense, and that the absence of any sort of 
agents is the principal feature of their argument in 
accounting for the supposedly low prices of their goods. 

Now a parcel post, under any conditions, has two 
main operations: First, shipments from the country 
or small town to the larger towns or cities; second, 
shipments from manufacturing and supply. points to (a) 
the local merchant and (b) the consumer. 

Aside from the local trade activity stimulated by 
exceptionally low local rates, it is doubtful if shipments 
from the country or small town to near-by points would 
be greatly stimulated by the parcel post, unless a 
Government monopoly be firmly established, for the 
reason that the present short-haul wagon or express 
tates are lower than any proposed parcel-post rate, 
except on very small packages. ‘To be of advantage to 
the shipper the shipments by post would have to be to 
points at a considerable distance. Nevertheless, for 
convenience, .the farmer would doubtless use the parcel 
post for small shipments—just as he does abroad. 

The large use of the parcel post, it is said, would be 
on the second operation—shipments to the country or 
small town—and to the detriment of the small mer- 
chant. . Let us see: 

The wholesale ,mail-order houses, as it happens, are 
opposing-an extension of parcel post... Likewise among 
thej advocates of-.parcel post are mot found the great 
retail mail-order houses. 

At this point we must make note of a fundamental 
fact: Mail-order houses are not mail-delivery houses. 
The only people using the mails for delivery now, or 
who could use them, under a parcel post system at a rate 
of eight or twelve cents per pound, are manufacturers of 
high-grade and costly specialties. 

This could include silverware of known standards, 
Tazors, expensive small tools and other articles, the 
value of each being several dollars and the weight of 

which is in ounces. Other things of greater weight and 
relatively small value can not and will not move at a 
transportation charge of eight dollars per hundred 
gpa which is what eight cents per pound means. 

he only exceptions to such a conglusion are the 
occasional instances where the need is very urgent, and 
in that case the buyer will certainly sac his wants 

at home, if possible. 

Mail-order houses are not mail-delivery houses, and 
they could not be mail-delivery houses under a parcel 


post system embracing shipments’ of. eleven pounds. or 
under. 


~ ~ 





Success Magazine 


[Continued from 
page 16) 


If all the parcels or articles which could afford a trans- 
portation charge of eight dollars per hundred pounds and 
which could be shipped in packages weighing less than 
eleven pounds—if all such parcels sold by all the mail- 
order houses in the country were the business done by 
one house, the volume of that business would not be 
enough for that house to pay its postage bills. 

To understand that this is so, it is only necessary ‘to 
examine a shipment by express or a week’s shipments 
by express. 

Mail-order houses rely upon express and freight to 
deliver their wares. Again, any well-considered parcel 
post system must of necessity handle the short-haul 
traffic as well as the long-haul, and that short-haul 
traffic at eight cents per pound will be higher than 
present short-haul express shipments. The great bulk 
of small shipments, stated by authorities to be sixty 
per cent. of all express business, consists of short-haul 
shipments, and yet the express rates are now lower on 
such business than such rates would be on a parcel 
post system. 

The big mail-order houses are situated in the large 
cities—the great commercial centers. Why? 

In the large cities all express companies center. From 
the large cities the mail-order houses reach all parts of 
the country by shipping with one express company, 
over one line. They get preferential rates—rates made 
for the development of their business. 

Note the following quotation from the annual cata- 
logue of McGregor Brothers Company: 

Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A., is the acknowledged headquarters 
in the United States for the ‘shipping of plants by mail and ex- 
ey and it is the greatest Ae ROC center in the world. 

t is centrally located geographically, with five "oo com- 
panies—American, Adams, United States, Wells Fargo and 
Pacific—and has unequaled facilities for receiving and shipping 
orders and procuring the lowest rates to all parts of the countr 
This gives you the assurance of getting your order in the quick- 
est possible time, and enables us to guarantee delivery at the 
minimum rate through one company, for where all these compa- 
nies are not represented there must be an increase in express 
rates. Within twenty-four hours we can reach two-thirds of the 
population of the United States. 

One great retail store in Philadelphia, on February 1, 
1910, announced as a future business policy that it 
would ‘‘assume and pay all transportation charges on 
all purchases of five dollars or more for a distance of 
five hundred miles by freight, mail or express.” 


This policy, adopted by one of the leading merchants 
of the world (John Wanamaker), is the real competitive 


ground upon which the future of the small retailer will 
be fought. 


Outside of a very few centers, large cities within five 
hundred miles of Philadelphia, no small retailer can 
secure such freight or express rates as the house which 
has announced the policy just quoted. 

The only basis upon which the small retailer can hope 
to compete with such a house upon equal terms as to 
delivery and transportation of his wares is in the Gov- 
ernment monopoly of the mail service. 

With a parcel post system, this great house will find 
an increase upon the cost of the delivery of its small 
parcels when it gets beyond the range of its own direct 
wagon service. 

Now consider for a moment the effect of the local 
wagon-delivery service of the big retailers. The de- 
partment stores in the cities have not destroyed the 
small shopkeeper in the cities; the down-town sections, 
the outer districts and the suburban villages are full of 
small retailers doing what seems to be a thriving busi- 
ness, though the great stores are but a few minutes 
away and their wagons are seen in all the streets. 


If the great stores do not destroy the retail stores in 
the suburbs, then will a mail-order house—not a mail- 
delivery house—send the village storekeeper to bank- 
ruptcy ? 

Under existing conditions the big mail-order house, 
so-called, has an advantage, and a decided advantage, 
over the small merchant who wants to build up his 
business in the territory around him. 

Install a parcel post system and the small merchant 

will be to some extent relieved of express company 
domination. He can ship both in and out on special- 
ties or the urgent needs of both himself and his customer 
at as low a cost as the big houses. His rents are lower. 
His customers know him. He then can compete with 
the big city merchant. 

What will be the result? In every town where there 
is a live merchant, he will not only supply the needs of 
his own local trade, but, owing to the low cost of car- 
trying on his business, will become the competitor, on 
an equal basis as to transportation charges, of the big 
city merchant. 

We regard it a safe conclusion to say that had a 
modern parcel post system been established in this 
country twenty years ago, there would have been no 
big mail-order houses. 

Canada has a parcel post system, but it is very much 
like ours—weight limit five pounds—and it is also the 
one other country which permits express companies to 
compete in the carriage of mail matter. 

The T. Eaton Company, of Toronto, Canada, is one 
of the greatest establishments upon the North American 
continent. It employs more than fifteen thousand 
persons. In a recent letter this house said: 


SEE PAGE § 











for March, 1911 


« As regards your inquiry as to what part our parcel post serv- 
ice contributes to our success, we do not give the said service 
any credit for adding to the success of our business.” 


It is added that the house ships from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, mainly using express companies. 

To get ourselves cleanly away from all sophistry on 
this question of the effect of the parcel post, let us sum 
up certain logical conclusions. 

First : Certain merchandise now moves by express in 

small packages. 

Second: Such merchandise is mainly on short-haul 
shipments. 

Third : A postal system must carry all it attempts to 
carry. 

Fourth: No zone system will ever be established in 
this country again as a measure of postage rates. 

Fifth : A parcel post system rate, the same for all 
distances, will be as high on short hauls as present 
express rates. 

Sixth : Therefore, a parcel post will not stimulate 
short-haul business, and there will be no added incen- 
tive for more of such business to move under a parcel 
post system than now moves. 

Seventh : A parcel post will harm the express com- 


panies ; will aid the local retailer ; will worry the great 
merchant ; will prove a comfort and convenience to 
our people. 


The need of ninety-two million people for this service 
is sufficient reason why it should be supplied. 

Have we potentially the Government machinery neces- 
sary to carry on a full parcel post service ? 

Obviously, the delivery on a large scale of parcels 
up to a weight of eleven pounds means a considerable 
extension of the postal service. On the rural free 
delivery routes there would be little new equipment 
necessary—and extra carriers would be put on only as 
the traffic justified their employment. In the cities 
there would have to be wagon-delivery service. 

An increased volume of business means profit to the 
post-office. Payment to the railroads would increase, 
but surely not out of present proportion. The first 
effect would be not so much to increase the number of 
post-office cars now in use as to fill up the cars which 
now run light. And always the putting in service of 
new cars would be merely the business effect of profit- 
able increase in the volume of traffic. It has been esti- 
mated that if the Government carried all packages 
within the four-pound limit—including the vast num- 
ber of such packages now carried by the express com- 
panies—the postal service would require one extra mail 
carrier in five and one extra railway mail clerk in five. 

The point is that we have the machinery for opera- 
ting an extended parcel post. We should add to the 
machinery merely as the volume of traffic made such 
increase desirable. 

Is there anything alarming in this proposition? Are 
we asking the Government to do more than any enter- 
prising business house would be glad to do? What is 
the danger to the Gevernment in agreeing to use an 
existing organization of its own for the handling of 
increased business which it is quite within the province 
of that organization to handle? 

But our last question : What will the extended parcel 
post cost? Does the annual deficit in the Post-Office 
Department mean that under present postage rates the 
traffic can not be profitable? Hardly. It is a business 
axiom that, given an efficient organization, an increased 
volume of business lowers operating costs. 

In a speech in Congress, Mr. Sulzer gave estimates of 
the effect which his plan would have on the postal 
revenues. If the average rural family posted only one 
ten-cent parcel a week to and from the home and the 
post town, the additional revenue to the Post-Office 
Department, under the provisions of the Sulzer bill, 
would be annually more than forty million dollars— 
and that from the rural districts alone. 

The postal deficit for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1910, was only $5,848,566.88. A forty-million-dollar 
increase of business would help ! 

If a general eleven-pound parcel post were established 
and the moving-picture companies used it instead of 
the express companies for the transportation of their 
films, the postal revenues would be increased by more 
than seven million dollars. 

Now, consider this: The first annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on ‘‘ Statistics of 
Express Companies in the United States,” shows that 
base express rates for distances under fifteen hundred 
miles are six dollars or less per hundred pounds ; also 
that sixty-five per cent. of the mileage operated by 
express companies lies east of the Missouri River. _Does 
that look as if the Government would lose money on a 
parcel post carrying all packages under eleven pounds 
at a rate of eight cents a pound? The express 
companies wax fat on less. I could add estimates for 
other shipments which the Government might reason- 
ably be expected to handle with an extended parcel 
post. But after all these estimates are only estimates. 

The main facts are: That an extended parcel post 
means extended postal business. That we already have 
the organization and machinery to handle an extended 
parcel post with merely such additions of men and 
equipment as are justified by the volume of traffic. 

Isn’t that enough ? Does the parcel post proposition 
look so dangerous after all ? 

Then let the Government say, as a business man 


— say: “We will take all the business we can 
12 e ” 
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TEW. ENGLAND | tarde for .c on-\, 
‘servatism, sound morals and solid ‘ 
principles of doing business. The: 
conservatism of the New Englander:is’ 

proverbial—the progressiveness and: sta- 
bility of New England industries is fast 

becoming a topic of keen interest to the’ 
investing public all over America. 


Finan & 


Sede. of New England snsiaiiiadianiiin com. 
een and especially of its best textile industries,’ . 
ave proved and are today one of the safest and 
best opportunities for investing money, particularly * 

for those who have had the foresight to buy them 
when they were originally issued. 
I have a large clientele of investors of moderate means, who have sought my advics and ° 
guidance in the investment of their savings and income for years past. I have won their con-. 
fidence by. sane and safe advice regarding the stocks which | have recommended as safe and _ 
profitable investments. I personally subject every security | recommend to a rigid i alg spar a 
I am a specialist in the best dividend paying New England manufacturing stocks. The man ° 
with one hundred dollars to invest has just as good a chance asthe one with tenthousand. It makes - 
no difference where you live, you can do business with me by mail to your entire satisfaction. 


THE USWOCO MILLS, of Lawrence, Mass. 
One of the best New England textile manufacturing stocks to be 
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ht today is the-7% 
Guaranteed Sinking Fund Cumulative Preferred Stock of USWOCO to net 6.36%. 
= on are the fundamental points about this stock: 


moperty ie is the the mosts modern and up-to-date _ price will receive on his investment over 6.36% for twe ty 
te: 


ina mill's in 












years, and in addition ev ear his investment 
. tis controlled ree the United States comes more secure h the action of the Sinking 
Worsted Company, a million ss corporation, Fund. 
whose trade organization, and manage- 7. The dermand for fhe roducts of the U United : 
ment are second to vedic e country. States Worsted Company has ioe so great that. they 
hi here the 5 apes of the terms of the lease, have been obli to operate their four present plants 
this erred 











ht and day for some tim nd th structi 
pr a on Mills is for | a sonst of ‘cakion cine of 
the eT Old Coloan: eset Co f Boston, th 
st ° 
largest and best haawa nk ing inetitubon im in New Ene 


by the United States Worsted Company, and the secur- 
ity amounts substantially to the same thing as an under- 

g mortgage on the entire property of the United 
Sites Worsted emery making the payment of interest 













1 a mo . land, has been as trustee for the ¥ 
7 Under this oaias there is a sinki nd __to receive all money under the terms of the lease, to see 





a good — et for to it that the lease is: li 





emp which will afford up to in every particular, to 











stock at all times and at ass pay the quarterly dividends as fhey become due and to 
5. No saietamns ian wean e alnaninatentiite gineh the fun guarantees be- 
without the consent of the preferred stockholders. yond p peradventure that all the se of the agreement 





% is limi to a total issue of $1,000,000 
and cannot beincreased. It cannot be yaa or retired 


until January re, eet or Fee and only then at Company for the.past year exc times 
not less 


five 
an oe bv ge plus s accrued wieyenen 80 5 aan eee to Ry the year’s dividends on the 


I shall be pleased to send you a eres relating to the United States Worsted Company ‘and 
the 7% Preferred Stock of the Uswoco Mills which | have prepared and which is based on 
personal investigation of the conditions. Send for circular A. The present price of the tock 
is $110 a share, to net 6.36%. You can buy one share or one thousand. 


Send for list of over forty of the leading banks in New England, with whom I camry depose 
and do business, to any of whom you may write for references as to my record i % 


IF YOU HAVE $100, $1,000, OR $10,000 TO INVEST, NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE—WRITE ME TODAY 7 
THOMAS Cc. P ERKINS Incorporated 32 Connecticut Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. - 
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A New Era in Power Boat Prices? 


Mullins 1911 Steel Power Boats at extraordinary prices! All the style—the value 
—of the noted Mullins line at moderate figures! Hulls of steel giving strength ‘ 
and long life never known in old-style boats—keels: metal covered. ' 


Mullins Steel Motor Boats—1911 Models. 


These boats cnnnot sink. They possess all t 
<~ = Tichest Mullins boate—air. compartmen Ke an auto: 
One Man Control, Silent Under Water Exha body atart tre like ana 
mobile Wlll carry more, with comfort and safety, than a RY By 
their size. Wemake many other styles. Send for handsome FREK cutalewae 4 


3 THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 105 Franklin 8t., SALEM, OU1I0. 


he lending features of th! 
MULLINS 
Steel Boats 
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$513 Clear Profit in 51 Days | 
from an Investment of $150 


is the result from operating one American Box Ball 
Alley. Two others cleared over $2,000.00 first year. Four 
others over $1,200.00 in two months. Four, others took in: 


200.00 in inns months.. Go in this business y 


You can 
with "ct 00. 


et yor test it without than ever an "money. a 


alleys sold todate More popular today ys pay. trom 
.00 to $75.00 each per. week in any town. Ay ts mane alioys it the’ best 
thing on earth for clean amusement and physical ex Sacaon ized & the 


people, who form clubs and bring their friet No expense to instal 


l or or ope. °o 
special floor required, no pin boy needed. Receipts nearly all profit. We l‘only one 
customer in towns of moderate size. Write teday for booklet and easy payment plan. 





AMERICAN BOX BALL CO. 517 Van Buren Street, INDIANAPO 








A Perfect Portable T 


slips into your grip or pocket, ready to turn out neat work on train, at hotels or anywhere. High 
grade construction; made by experts in the Elliott-Fisher Billing Machine Factory. Guaranteed 
fully. Standard keyboard, 84 Characters. Low priced because simply made of few parts. 


Put the Bennett to a 10 Day Practical Test 


you catalog, samples of work and our 10 





LIS, IND. (31) 3} 






The Bennett Portable is the handiest typewriter in existence. Weighs but 4% Ibs. and 


You can be business-like in your corres; ence pe ea 7s ome you are. Let A send 
pom ays offer. Send us your request today. 


a. =o deastl Genie 366 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





BE CAREFUL 


in ordering by mail = our advertisers 








to write your name and address plainly, 


A little care in this will save all much trouble. 


Better.mention Success Magazine, too. 





$3,000 to $10,000 
Per Year For You 
Reet sankeze Siiee teene ie Ao 
want to establish yourselfin ania 


dependent business requiring no 
capital ~ send me your name and 
address on coupon below, (or a 
P a og vill do andI will mail you, 
» our 62-Page ok 
fully explaining ust how you can fait 
yourself to big money in ge 
Estate,. erage ° 
sarance Business. Our thoroughly tested successful sys- 
tem not only equips you fully on every point of Real Estate, 
Brokerage and Insurance, we also give you, free, a valuable 
course in Commercial Law. OurFPree Book is of great inter- 
ost to anf eney but ine ag nee - picrks. Rook. 
epers, Salesmen, Agents, Solicitors and others who 
ambitious to be in a good paying. business of their own. Te 
international Realty Corp.,1356 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago 
Successors to The Cross Co. and H. W. Cross & Co. 


This Book 
Shows You 
How to Suc- 
ceed in Real 
Estate, Brok- 
erage and 
Insurance 


Send no money, 
but merely your name 
and address on a postal or 
on the Coupon below. 








iN 62 Pape 
OOK Fore 


| 2 en 





ADDRESSB........... 

















Bicycle Agents 


To Ride and 
Wanted! Exhibit Wheels 


Remarkable Special Offer to Introduce the Famous 
“America” Bicycles in Certain Sections of the 
United States—Big Opportunity to Riders! 


All middlemen’s profits are knocked off 
‘‘America”’ Bicycles to men who will ride 
and exhibit the biggest value wheel in the 
world! This special offer applies to ter- 
ritories where we want the ‘‘ America” 
well introduced. 





Manufacturer’s Factory-to-Rider Prices! 
“America Truss Frame Bicycle” and “Amer- 
ica Coaster-Brake Diamond Flyer Bicycle” 
are guaranteed 10 years!—twice as long as 
any other wheel, because built twice as 
—will last a lifetime! They are shipped on 
Free A ag equipped—NO 
EXTRAS TO BUY! he ‘ America” is 
insured! (See pee A stal or letter brings you 
Special Offer-and catalog ! It’s a penny well spent. 
It will save you dollars on your wheel. Write today to 


America Cycle Mfg. Co., Dept. 104 


319 Michigan Ave. (The Old-Reliable Bicycle House) Chicago, Ill. 










TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


of YWour 
= you Own _. 
at Hiome 
in STIX WEEKS for $3 or REFUND MONEY! Fairenough? 
Distance and experience immaterial. I find POSITIONS, too, 
EVERYWHERE, FREE, Placed pupil Sept 7, at $25 Weekly. 
a eye eet SAVE THD AND WRITE. 
J.H. GOODWIN, ‘exvert accountant, 
Room 922, 1215 Brondwnay. New York. 


| KL 
| $20 to $50 WEE 

| 

| 


selling the Automatic Combination Tool 
in cone home county. A Fence Builder's Tool, 
Post Puller, Lifting Jack, Vise, Wrench, ete. 
U by rs, Teamsters, in Factories, 
Mills, Mines, etc, Weight 24 ibs. Capacity 
3 tons. Noe: instruc- 


ce necessary, 

tion. Write y for special offer to live agents 
I Send no money. NameCounty where you live, 
| 

| 

| 















| AUTOMATIC JACK CO. 
| 23 Main St., Bloomfield, Ind. 


BOW LEGS ARE UNSIGHTLY 


Those afflicted with bow legs should wear the 
“ Perfect Leg Form” and overcomie this deformity. 
Trousers hang perfectly straight. Made of. the high- 
est grade aluminum, Light, sanitary, durable and 
inexpensive. Easily put’on and are adjustable to 
any size. Highly recommended by tailors. Send for 
our booklet showing photos of. niem wearing our 
forms and as they appear without them. Address 

“THE PERFECT” SALES CO., 
8081 B, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ml. 











Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
1 Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 


.86. Sent 
E. shows 


Specia 
[Awe Gents ring 1 ct. $6 98. 14k Stud 1 ct. 








Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 
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Success Magazine 


BOUGHTEN PANTS ecwisae som sre 1 


very long time to wear bloomers. In spite of his 
swagger of war clothes, deep in the heart of his heart 
Dan knew that his pants were not only queer but that 
they were girl's garments; it was that that hurt. And 
a whole week spent thus ignominiously garbed seemed 
almost more than he could bear. Even if he had put a 
gratifying fiction between him and Truth, Truth 
grimaced at it and mocked him. 

If only a runaway horse could come along with a rich 

man in the buggy and he would stop the horse and the 
man would say: ‘Here, boy, is$3.50 for your brave act!” 

Most likely, though, it would be a woman who would 
be driving; aman would n’t let a horse get away like that. 

Or supposing a house should burn up and he should 
rush in and save so many things that the owner would 
say: ‘‘You have saved to me five times more than 

. three dollars and fifty cents’ worth of stuff.” 

Or what if he should find a purse and return it— 

These bright visions were interrupted rudely by the 
voice of old Mrs. Sill. ‘‘Hey!” she called. ‘‘ Have 
you seen my swill-boy?” 

‘*Who’s your swill-boy ?” asked Dan. 

‘“Why,” said Mrs. Sill in a tone of surprise that there 
remained in the world anyone who didn’t know that 
fact. ‘‘Hen McGuire’s my swill boy. He hasn’t been 
here for four days, and my bucket’s full; and more’n 
that,” she went on, ‘‘ there’s been a pile of trash wait- 
ing to go to the dump this ever so long. If you want 
to do it, I’ll give you ten cents.” 

In this unalluring guise did Fortune first perch upon 
the shoulders of Daniel. Great fortunes have been 
founded on smaller things, and Fate willed it that he 
should, in performing this humble task for Mrs. Sill, 
meet his aunt for the second time. 

‘*What are you doing, Dan ?” she inquired. 

“Making money,” said Dan. ‘Making money to 
buy me clothes,” he added, scowling. 

“Well, of all the boys!” his relative replied. ‘‘In- 
stead of doing dirty work like this, Dan, it seems to me 
you might have come to me. I’ve got alot of work on 
the grounds that Ill pay you for.” 

‘*Have you?” said Dan, without enthusiasm. 

His aunt had often suggested that he could turn a 
penny in working for her; but there’s a lack of 
romance in working on the immaculate grounds of one’s 
aunt that is even more depressing than feeding the 
Perry pigs or wheeling refuse to the town dump. One 
could imagine one is doing things—the dump, anyway, 
is an alluring place—one can pretend a ship was wrecked 
there—there are any amount of things one can pretend 
with adump. But someway, working for Aunt Lucilla 
was just working for Aunt Lucilla. Inside her evergreen 
hedge the active imagination of Daniel Crafts drooped 
and died. He was just a poor relation; no longer was 
he the leader of the gang; no longer was he an adven- 
turer on the sea of life. His personality in his eyes became 
reduced to a mere speck. He was merely an absurdly 
garbed nephew of the overpowering Mrs. Stratton. 

Besides that, he hated his cousin Fannie. She told 
him that she loved him as though he were her own 
brother. Indeed, he suspected that she would have 
kissed him had he permitted it. But under her outward 
kindness he suspected her of being stuck-up—as stuck- 
up as her mother. ‘ 

But anything at this juncture to earn money. First, 
however, he must know where he stood. He swal- 
lowed once or twice—it took courage—then eyed his 
aunt sternly. ‘‘ What d’you want done?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘What’ll you give me?” 

“I'll give you fifty cents for working three after- 
noons, raking leaves and doing odd jobs,” his relative 
responded. 

The next three bright afternoons he spent in unin- 
spiring toil. He lightened his work a little by making 
believe he had been sold into slavery. Observing his 
actions, his aunt said: 

“‘That boy doesn’t do a bit of work when my eye 
isn’t on him. The minute his eye catches sight of me 
he works like a Trojan.” 

She didn’t know that she was playing the part of 
the cruel overseer and that Daniel accelerated his speed 
at her approach because he feared the cruel lash, and it 
was faintness from the heat of the sun that caused him 
to work so slowly as she departed. The faintness of 
death, in fact, almost overtook Daniel at times and there 
were moments when he would have made for the 
Everglades but for the presence of the blood-hounds. 

The last afternoon he worked better; he had over- 
come his mortal sickness and was now working his 
way to freedom. So when he came to claim his 
reward his aunt smiled upon him. 

‘*Well, for you, you didn’t do so bad,” said she. 
“If you were n’t absent-minded like your pa you might 
be quite a smart boy. And I’m going to tell you what 
I’m going to do for you, Dan. 1 don’t like to see you 
in: Fannie’s bloomers any more than you do, and 
instead of giving you fifty cents—” 

Daniel’s heart beat wildly for a brief second; his 
active.imagination had seen his aunt turned from the 
sour-faced old witch that she looked to a fairy god- 
mother bearing boughten clothes in her hafds, 

‘*Instead of just fifty cents,” pursued the lady, ‘'1’m 
going to give you a real good suit of your uncle’s 

_ clothes. They ’re made of worsted like you can’t buy 


to-day, but since your uncle fleshed up he don’t take no 
comfort in ’em and you can take ’em right home now 
and your ma can cut ’em right up for you.” 

Beneficence fairly oozed from her. She was as sure of 
pleasing him as had been his mother the morning she 
brought him Fannie’s made-over bloomers with such 
trusting faith. But his mother was one person and his 
Aunt Lucilla another. Here was no place for chivalry, 

“You promised me fifty cents,” he cried. ‘‘ You 
said you’d give me fifty cents! I’ve worked three 
afternoons and you said you'd give me fifty cents !” 

“Fifty cents!” replied -his aunt. ‘‘ Why, these 
clothes are worth five dollars from any old-clothes man 
—they’re really worth fifteen dollars. Clothes were 
what you were working for, and clothes are what 
you’re going to get. Take ’em and run along!” She 
spoke with finality, putting over his limp arm his 
uncle’s august worsted suit. 

Many a time had Daniel seen that same suit on the 
then slenderer form of Mr. Stratton as he passed around 
the plate on Sundays. He hated that suit; he always 
had hated it as one might hate a somber and disagree- 
able person who appears only at the sad moments of 
life. For Daniel Crafts wasn’t an ardent church-goer, 
Church was one of the places you couldn’t do any- 
thing in; you couldn’t even make believe. It was 
worse for that than his aunt’s grounds. 

His entire spirit arose in rebellion. This was what 
he had worked for! This was why he had toiled in 
the hot, broiling cotton fields with the sun beating 
down on his almost dying head. It was for this he 
had borne the overseer’s lash. For his uncle’s old 
worsted suit! 

Instead of going home, mechanically his feet took the 
road to the village. Society and dissipation were what 
he needed. As he passed the peanut stand recklessness 
surged over his soul. He would spend his last ten 
cents—that hard-earned money. He laid it out between 
chewing gum and the lethal-hued candy and peanuts 
which he distributed glumly among his henchmen, 
keeping only the gum for himself. Even the admiring 
glances of his friends for his princely act gave no bound 
to his spirits. 

As he was about to wander toward home he saw the 
form of a peddler from Cromley, the nearest town. 
He was a bent over old man with a hooked nose and a 
German accent and sharp peering eyes. He exchanged 
tin pans for rags and paid cash for old garments. Dan 
knew it because he had been present at an excited con- 
troversy as to whether one ought to save one’s old 
clothes for the poor and the Salvation Army or whether 
one should make small sums in hard cash from them. 
His mother proclaimed that it was very poor-folksy and 
mean to sell your own clothes. 

With an inspiration born of despair Dan called to the 
man. His aunt’s estimate as to the price he found en- 
tirely wrong. Shiny spots were exposed to his view, 
not to say threadbare ones; moth-eaten places in the 
arm were held up to him. Dazed by a torrent of 
words, unused to bartering, Daniel presently found 
himself the possessor of a dollar bill and three quarters, 
while the rag and old-clothes man was driving briskly 
off in the direction of Cromley. 

Daniel started for home, leaden of heart. The three 
quarters jingled in his pocket ; the feeling of the dollar 
did n’t heighten his spirits. Not even passing Warton’s 
window, where the desire of his heart was, did any 
good. It didn’thelp any to pretend he had committed 
a highway robbery. He was still a long way off from 
real pants—a whole dollar and seventy-five cents— 
and meantime he would have to tell, sooner or later, 
what he had done with his uncle’s clothes. After all, 
you can’t sell your uncle’s venerable worsteds, that you 
have seen walking piously up and down church aisles 
from your earliest recollections, to a greasy old-clothes 
man without some compunctions. And besides, he 
had contracted to do that work for fifty cents and now 
he had been paid one dollar and seventy-five for it. 
An awful thought bred of the irritating New England 
conscience came overDan. Ought he not to take back 
$1.25 to his aunt? His heart lost a beat at this 
thought. Before now conscience and what he wanted 
to do had had some awful bouts, none the less soul- 
racking that what he wanted to do had always come 
out on top. 

Reluctantly he turned in at his front gate. The 
cheerful noises of the Crafts family smote his ear all 
unheeding. The only sound that he heard was that 
of his aunt’s voice. Proud of her munificence she had 
come to have the pleasure of telling it to her sister with 
her own lips. Dora and the baby were playing with 
a train of cars, the baby performing the part of engine 
with great cleverness for one so young. The twins 
were sliding down the banisters ; occasionally one fell 
off and wept. From above came a curious noise as of 
subdued machinery. By this Dan knew that his older 
brother, Emery, was locked in his room occupied with 
mysterious pursuits. His father was reading by the 
lingering bit of daylight by the window ; his mother 
placidly listened to his aunt. When a child fell to the 
floor, when the baby let out a whoop louder than 
usual, his aunt jumped sensitively, but amid all this 
chaos Mrs. Crafts rocked as placidly as ever, as if she 
were in the silence of the desert. 


SEE PAGE 3 
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‘‘He didn’t seem pleased,” Mrs. Stratton was saying 
as her nephew entered the room. ‘‘ Here he isnow!.. . 
Where,” she asked, ‘‘are your uncle’s black worsted 
clothes that | gave you? What have you done with 
them ?” 

Daniel paused. Silence fell. His aunt’s questioning 
eyes sought his, and as though she could scent some- 
thing wrong, she asked: ‘‘ What have you done with 
them, Dan?” 

Mr. Crafts read on, oblivious to the noise. Mrs. 
Crafts rocked back and forth. Dora only paused, 
open-mouthed, to listen. 

“| have n’t got ’em,” said Dan. 

“Have n’t got ’em!” echoed his aunt. ‘* Why, you 
had ’em half an hour ago. Haven’t got em!” 

And here Dan burst forth: 

‘‘No, Lhaven’t got ’em! I don’t want ’em! I sold 
’em! I sold’em to the old-clothes man for $1.75. 
Here’s the money. Take it!” 

And then the pent injustice of years found vent in 
speech, even in the presence of so many grown-ups. 

‘*! want pants. I want boughten pants. Pants 
that’s bought in stores is what | want! Pants made 
over from pa’s, pants made over from Emery’s, pants 
made over from ma’s flannel skirts—there ain’t any- 
thing that I ain’t had pants made over from that you 
could think of. Once | had ’em made from an old felt 
table-cover. And I was working, working to get ’em, 
and she said she would give me fifty cents, and all she 
give me was his old black worsteds. An’ | got ten cents 
already saved.” Daniel’s voice rose louder and shriller, 
and burst even into the consciousness of his father, who 
laid down the work of the Humboldt science series that 
he was reading and surveyed the scene. Mrs. Crafts’s 
little young face looked like that of a troubled bird. 

““To think,” Mrs. Stratton was murmuring, “‘ that 
Henry’s Sunday clothes were sold to an old-clothes 
man—his best worsted for years sold to an old-clothes 
man. 

Mr. Crafts put his spectacles aside. 

““What’s all this about pants, son?” he asked. 
‘*What are you wearing, anyway, Dan ?” 

‘‘What am I wearing?” repeated Daniel, fiercely. 
*1’m wearing my cousin Fannie’s gymnasium bloom- 
ers made over; that’s what I’m wearing. And she 
wanted me to wear Uncle Henry’s Sunday clothes 
made over. And I won't! I won’t wear anything 
made over any more.” 

His father surveyed the little figure for a moment and 
then burst out laughing. 

Her brother-in-law’s sense of humor, jumping out 
on one when least expected, was one of the things 
that Mrs. Stratton could least tolerate in the Crafts 
family. 

“Well,” said she, “‘if the disgrace of this just makes 
you laugh, |’m going home.” She sailed majestically 
out and the door banged behind her. 

Silence fell upon the people in the sitting-room; a 
silence interrupted only by the bumps and screams of 
the twins who were sliding down the banisters and 
falling off with the precision and regularity of some 
huge mechanical toy. 

Mrs. Crafts rocked placidly back and forth. Her 
brow had cleared. She spoke: 

“I’m glad Lucilla’s gone,” she said, and continued 
rocking. 


And then Mr. Crafts arose. ‘‘Come on, son,” was 
all he said. 

‘*What you going to do, father?” inquired Mrs. 
Crafts. 

“*Do?” said Mr. Crafts. ‘I’m going to get this boy 
his store clothes, Susan.” He spoke in a tone of mild 


and beneficent surprise. ‘‘ Why, he’ll be robbing the 
bank next, to get enough money,” he added, with 
that ill-timed and goading facetiousness that elders have 
in crucial moments. 

But Daniel could bear this. 

‘*The three-dollar-and-fifty-cent ones, pa?” he 
asked. ‘‘The three-dollar-and-a-half kind—the blue 
with the white line in ’em?” 

His father nodded. He was a man of few words. 


The next morning, Dan, who had waked up from 

time to time ever since daylight to view the clothes 
lying upon the chair by his bed, dressed rather late. 
The gladness of the night before had somehow faded. 
The clothes felt stiff. Amn awful self-consciousness 
seized him—a self-consciousness worse than he had ex- 
perienced when he had gone forth in his cousin Fannie’s 
bloomers. He felt for the first time the sickening dis- 
illusionment of having obtained the heart’s desire. 
There seemed nothing to live for; life spread out before 
him flat and monotonous. This uncomfortable feeling 
he attributed to remorse at having sold his uncle’s 
clothes. 
_ Avoiding conversation with his family, he started for 
school. Two of the fellows in the gang were hanging 
around the corner waiting for him. They were com- 
fortably dressed in patched trousers and sweaters. At 
the sight of their leader arrayed thus gorgeously, they 
circled around him and let forth whoops of uncon- 
trolled surprise. 

Dan’s square shoulders became squarer. He lowered 
his flaming head in a menacing fashion and strutted up 
to them gloomily. 

“What ails you?” he demanded. ‘‘Do you want 





me to go and get on my war clothes?” 
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OREGON 
ORCHARDS 


Are Makers of Fortunes 


Oregon fruit leads the World. Qrege n Apples have for the last two years 
captured all of the principal prizes at the National A pple Show while Rogue River 
Valley Pears are considered by every one to be in a class by themselves. The 
annual earnings of the orchards in which this fruit is grown exceeds $500.00 an 
acre; five acres are better than a $1500.00 a year job. The fruit growers of the 
Rogue River Valley are among the most prosperous people in America—and 
through us, you may share in this prosperity. 


Our Co-operative Profit Sharing Plan 


“The Unit System of Ownership ” as applied to Orchard Property wes 
planned for non-residents—like yourself. The financial side has been — 
within the reach of every single reader of this magazine who is willing to 
aside $7.00 to atl aS agree during a period of forty months. You can add 

present annual income if for a short time you are 


$500.00 to $3000.00 
willing to he aside a little’ each ‘month. You can provide yourself with an income 


such as no other safe investment can pay you. If after investigation, you decide to 
take an interest in this Orchard, you will be associated with r. H. B. Tronson, 
the Apple King of the World who is the President of our — nny. pen oy 
we do not ask you to invest a cent until you have carefull thoroughly inves- 
tigated our proposition. We want you to satisfy yoursel that apple growing is 
the most profitable business you ever had a chance to get into and that our 
Company is financially bregma and that it is composed of business men and 
a orchardists whose moral and business reputation ate above reproach 
or if they were not this advertisement would not be allowed to appear in 
Success Magazine. 
Start your investigation today by sending coupon. The book—“The Apple 
King”—is free—full of valuable information. Address 


Rogue River Commercial Orchard Co. Dept. 10 


Home Office, Medford, Oregon 
Eastern Office, 726 Missouri Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
[Send beens in now to either office] 


Please send me Free Book—*The Apple King’’—written by H. B. Tronson. | 




















SHRUBS, PLANTS AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER OFFERED 


Our new catalogue, which is sent free, tells all about these remarkable 
money-saving offers. tee to-day fora copy. Send ten cents and we will send the catalogue and a beautiful | Hardy Plant. : 


THE RICH LAND NURSERIES Box 108, Rochester, N. Y. 
** Rochester is the Tree Center of the World’’ 


Send Me 10 Cents— ‘THIS MANI 




















the addresses of two flower-loving friends 
T ain ae you thirty seeds of the 


GiantMarguerite Carnation 






















and a thousand others have secured good 
which blooms in 4 months from sowi ng ene Positions as Traveling Salesmen ——— 
ag = ng mag ror Hoval Show Pan 100 col. * at peues a A 
Peas earn from 5,00 
4 ¥ 
AS eae meer eros ies retary sees 
gual Gssl0g, aoa jis. ‘ fence needed to get one me of them. We 





will assist you to secure a position 
where you can get 
jence as a Salesman, and earn $100 a 
Write today f wie vga areas 
ite ‘or our book, 
Kanickt of the Gre Grip,” and list of 
reams hg also testimonials 
hundreds men we have recently 


in tions. 
placed good . posi' Address 


Fish Bite 
like hungry A pad and keep Me Lia eR if you 4 


onderful 


MAGIC-FISH- LURE. 

Best fish bait ever invented. You catch a big 
string of fish while the e other fellows are wait- 
3 for a bite. Price 25c. a box Lape 

ranteed. for Tree Boo: and my 


ite . 
S Special offer of one box tohelp lareteee it. Kansas Seattle 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept.M, St. Louis, Mo Ghicage _ Hew Tork Gay bec 


Grow Mushrooms 
* For Big and Quick Profits. Be Careful in ordering by mail. from our advertisers 

len years experience enables me to giveprac. | "tg Write your name'and address plaifily. 

cecupation.. For full particulars and tree ‘book, A little care in this will save all'much trouble. 

ess JACKSON MUSHROOM FAR 


week to your income without interfering yi regular 
5850 N. Western Ave., Unicage itis. Better mention Success Magazine, too. 
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| We Train Business Men | 


For Commercial Supremacy 


Brainy men—men of purpose and ability—men 
of position and power. 

Law is the backbone of business, Buying, sell- 
ing, contracts, partnerships, transportation, are 
hedged about by legal restrictions. Without 
||| knowledge of fundamental law every business 
|}, man risks legal pitfalls, error, mistake and loss. 

For 20 years bankers, co 


rporation edu- 
eators, labor leaders, city, state and Federal offi- 
cials, ministers, ph: ns, army officers have 
been trained by us for highest e en t- 
est money-making power. ey 
have studied athomeorat ; 
in spare hours, at cos 

Our school is the o: and 

foremost; our meth sound ; 
ourteachers practicing attorneys; 
our study courses ‘thorough anc 
exhaustive. ‘ 
We offer a Business Law Course 
and a College Law Course, both 
endorsed by bench, bar and law 
colleges. 

We want to send you the cata- 
logue and “evidence.” Write forit. 
SPRAQUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
176 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 






























































Copyright, Kilmer 
Thia ne gative won 
#55 incash prizes Make your camera pay its way and. 
he®) give you a good income. Here’s an unfailing guide’ 
»e? to enecessfal, profitable picture-making—A Complete Traia- 
| ij int Comoring 1643 Subjects Vitaly Valuable to Every Catsora Owner. 

a} Instantly available assistance that will ald you to nate 
- 
y; 


elimi: failures, to 
stop wasting plates and paper, and to get the success—THE PROFIT— 
you have « right te demand from your photographic efforts. 


The Complete Self-Instructing 


LIBRARY of PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


gives you expert advice and successful methods of 
the world’s greatest photographers. You have been 
saying to yourself bow much quicker and better and 
easier you could make pictures if some expert would 
show you "—would let you ask questions and 
ve an answer right to the point. This is just 
what the Library is ready to do for you on an 
netant’s notice. Just sign your nameons 
postal and say Send the Book. It will bring 
} to you sample pages, illustrated 
eli how the system pays for itself and how 
you can get your set on 5-days’ FREE trial, 


American Photo Text Book Co, 
336 Adams Ave., Seranton, Pa. 
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Sold By Nearly 30,000 Stores 


When you make the hoe-like motion natural 


with a safety razor, THIS razor gives the Turns here to 

slanting cut which coaxes the rd off any Angle. 

easiest. Probably your dru it has it. 2 

The ** Williams Shaving Club” keeps it $2 00 

sharp. Send for catalague. ° 
WILLIAMS CO. and up. Fully 

74 Hudson St. Hoboken, N. J. Guaranteed. 





Red Cedar Chest—A Splendid Gift 


Combines beauty and 


usefulness’: is built of de- 
lightful, fragrant South- 
ern Red Cedar. Protects 
furs and clothing against 


moths. No camphor re- 
quired It’s dust-and- 
damp-proof. Saves cold 
storage expenses. ERY ROOMY, 
4 ft long; & ft. wide; 2f. high. Two 
big drawers. A very magnificent 
chest. Hand polished. Wide copper 
bands. Appropriate gift. Many styles. We prepay freight and sell DIRECT 
fr Write today for catalog. Shows designs and prices. 


Piedmont,Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. W, Statesvi.te, N. C. 


Buy the Original 
ZIMMERMAN 
AUTOHARP 


“The Nation’s Favorite.” None 
genuine without our trade-mark 
“Antoharp.” A musical instru- 
ment adapted to all classes. At all 
a — or direct ¢ _- us, 
* Eas: play, easy to A 

Send lor free catalog. - 


THE PHONOHARP CO. 
East Boston, Mass. 


Thought Force 


R SUCCESS 

ELIZABETH TOWNE’S own experiences. Shows how to use 
energy and power to advantage; how to get most from personal 
environment; how to work for better conditions; how to con- 
serveenergy. A bookletfor YOU today,toset yourdesire-energy 
in the way of success xow. For 10e “Thought Force for Suc- 
cess” and a three months’ trial subscription to “NAUTILUS,” 
Address Elizabeth Towne, Dept. 142, Holyoke, Mass, 





m factory to home. 

















The Argument of the Heiress 


Now, another thing. Take the question of a citv for 
our heiress to dwell in; a house for her to live in. Here 
is a girl with ten or twenty millions, just back from the 
other side, willing to settle in America if she can find 
a home to suit her. Where will she find it? Which 
city will she choose? New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Washington ? 

She chooses New York for obvious reasons, although 
she recognizes one immediate drawback. New York is 
not the capital; it lacks the chic of a diplomatic circle 
and the excitement of parliamentary happenings, such 
as have thrilled her in London and Paris. However, 
she chooses New York. 

»Then comes the home, a most important matter, for 


‘| it is in this that the possessor of millions shines most 


conspicuously. She must buy or build a very fine, very 
imposing house. Money is no object, but where shall 
it be located on Manhattan Island? Ah, where? She 
thinks’ of her stately London house in Park Lane, of 
her Paris villa with its shaded gardens near the Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne and she shakes her head. Fifth 
Avenue ?.. Impossible! With the automobile madness, 
she~might as-well live in a smoking, pounding oil 
factory. And other streets are worse. Noise every- 
where!. .Business encroaching everywhere! Not a 
greén thing: in sight! No privacy! Every building 
spoiled architecturally by the huddle and jumble of 
other buildings! And this is our best city, our 
metropolis! 

Can we wonder at the choice of this young woman, 
trained through foreign residence to love beauty, to 
crave beauty around her? She shakes the ungrateful 


dust of Manhattan Island from her feet and goes back 


to Europe. 

It may be objected that this has nothing to do with 
her marrying a foreign nobleman, for may she not live 
abroad, yet marry an American, one of her own coun- 
trymen? Unfortunately, another consideration’ enters 
here and our heiress presently discovers that Europe can 
give her what she wants only on condition that she 
marry a Europeari. An American woman, however 
tich, married to an American husband, might live all 
her life in England, France or Germany without gaining 


.any real social prestige or breaking through the many 


barriers that-keep her always a stranger, always an 
outsider. It is only by actually entering one of the 
great European families that she can share the honors, 
powers and privileges of that family. This means 
marriage to a foreigner, usually with a title, so our 
little American girl bows to that necessity, takes the 
noble count, prince or duke ‘‘for better for worse” 
and makes the best of it. 


Some International Marriages are Romances 


‘ | pause for indignant protests that this is an odious 
proceeding; an affair of shameful barter. Any American 
girl, heiress or not, who would choose a husband with 
such cold-blooded calculatioW deserves all the unhappi- 
ness she gets. 

In reply to which | plead that the case of our little 
heiress is not quite as bad as that. In spite of her 
millions, she has a heart and romantic yearnings and 
she listens eagerly for the voice of love, but—the fol- 
lowing statement will seem incredible to some of 
my fellow countrymen—I insist that our American 
heiresses frequently marry foreign noblemen for the 
simple reason that they love them. They get the title 
also, the social splendor also, the life of a cultured 
leisure class also, but frequently they love the man. 

When you come to think of it, why shouldn’t a 
foreign nobleman be loved by an American heiress? 
All women love a lover, and, however else he may fail 
or err, the foreign nobleman is a graceful, tender and 
assiduous love-maker, whereas the average American, 
the ordinary successful business man, is rather a disap- 
pointing lover. He is mistaken in thinking that the 
form of his affection is unimportant so long as he 
guards the substance. He does not realize how very 
much women care about the form. He rather prides 
himself on being blunt and outspoken. If he’s tired 
he says so; if he’s cross he shows it. And he seldom 
understands the enormous importance of little things in 
pleasing a woman. A flower, a compliment, a caress- 
ing word, the thousand and one pretty trifles that a 
foreign lover offers, instinctively knowing how they 
delight a woman, he neglects. Why should he bother? 
He attends to the big things. 

American men are practical, undemonstrative, great 
“providers.” They provide chairs, telephones, auto 
mobiles, hats and country places. Their heads are 
crowded with newspaper facts, monthly magazine facts, 
but they have no grace of expression, no charm that 
comes from leisurely brooding; from browsing through 
old books. And charm is a great thing. European 
men have charm! 

I suppose it is natural, in a land of material ambitions 
and activities like ours, that the subtle arts of pleasing 
and winning women should be neglected; almost de- 
spised. But this is a pity, for these arts appeal eter- 
nally to the feminine heart. It is not enough for a 
woman that her husband prove his love by paying the 
bills. She wants him to prove it in a hundred other 
ways which the foreigner understands. These leisure 
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class Europeans may not be good hustlers, organizers, 
business schemers, but they can talk to a woman, 
please a woman, charm a woman, and because they 
can do this many things are forgiven them. 

Let me be more specific by saying that American 
husbands neglect their wives, although they may be 
absolutely faithful, while European husbands show 
their wives constant devotion although they may be 
unfaithful. An American husband rarely takes luncheon 
with_his wife, is frequently away from her in the even- 
ing, tells her very little about his affairs, and neither 
knows nor cares much about her interests, her club life, 
her social and charitable activities. He is too busy and 
tired, and so they go their separate ways. 

On the other hand, a European husband of the cul- 
tured leisure class is immensely interested in all that his 
wife is doing. He considers her life quite as important 
as his own, which the American husband never does. 
He is rarely away from home at luncheon and when he 
goes out in the evening he takes his wife with him. 


An American Husband a Dividend Machine 


Our heiress knows that if she marries an American 
husband, one of his first concerns, instead of cherishing 
her, amusing her, will be to look after the investment 
of her money. He will urge schemes for making new 
millions—a great real estate operation, a combination 
of glucose factories, a merger of street railways—dreary, 
unnecessary things that will keep him absorbed and 
away from her; whereas the count, the duke or the 
prince will have only one thought regarding her money; 
that is to spend it. 

Ah, yes; to spend it! That he certainly. will do 
with the genius of inherited aptitude. What wonder- 
ful ways he will devise for spending her money! Cha- 
teau parties, hunting parties, balloon parties, flying 
machine parties. Smart luncheons at the golf club. 
Motor trips to the Riviera with a fortnight at Monte 
Carlo. Grand dinners, grand balls, grand entertain- 
ments. London in June for the opera. Paris through 
Grand Prix week. Trouville for the automobile races. 
Finally, a ‘‘ cure” at Aix or Wiesbaden. All delight- 
fully organized by a tactful and entertaining husband. 

As the little American heiress thinks it all over and 
contrasts with this the tame delights of American fash- 
ionables—fox hunting on Long Island without a fox, 
‘*doing the Mediterranean” in a garish hotel on a red- 
hot sand bar (Palm Beach), shining at the opera in a 
Broadway barn surrounded by a riot of trolley cars—as 
she thinks of all this and the rest, she murmurs, with a 
pensive sigh: “‘Anyway, |’m getting my money’s worth!” 

| should be false to the facts and failing in gallantry 
to my fellow-couutrywomen if | neglected to add that 
foreign noblemen are aften attracted to American heir- 
esses for other than mercenary reasons. All Europe 
admits the supremacy of the American woman in phy- 
sical beauty. And the freer training of the American 
girl develops in her a certain quickness of mind and 
readiness of speech that, with her sense of humor, 
make her stand out in refreshing contrast to the rather 
slow, often dull good woman of European countries, 
notably England. European men find her amusing, 
original, dashing and extremely pretty. They often 
lose their hearts to her before they know or care how 
rich she is or how poor. If she happens to be an heir- 
ess, so much the better. 

Also, in justice to the foreign nobleman, | must point 
out that my note-book sketch of him, while typical of 
many, is also unfair to many. Some of them, like the 
late Marquis de Mores, who married Miss Hoffman, are 
splendid looking fellows, adroit in bodily exercises, 
magnificent horsemen, proficient with sword and pistol, 
as witness their dueling exploits. And .they are excel- 
lent linguists, most of them speaking English perfectly. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration, however, to say that 
most of them have three grave faults. They are reck- 
lessly extravagant, they sre inveterate gamblers and 
they lack the most elementary idea of faithfulness in 
the marital relation. 


Unhappiness in the Title Market 


But the heiress pays the price, often willingly, more 
often bitterly. Let us glance over the record and see in 
a few typical cases among hundreds of these inter- 
national marriages just how the thing came out. 

| have before me the trustworthy, impartial state- 
ments on this.subject of two American women whose 
long résidence abroad gives particular value to their 
opinions. These opinions, | find, confirm my own 
conclusion that more than half of these international 
marriages turn out unhappily; but perhaps that is true 
of all marriages, national or international, and, of course, 
the unhappy ones are talked about most. 

The first case on my list is that of two sisters who 
inherited one of the largest industrial fortunes in 
America. One married a duke and died under tragic 
and mysterious circumstances; the other married a prince 
and the marriage was annulled in less than a year. It is 
doubtful if these two women would have made happy 
marriages under any circumstances. The surviving 
sister married another prince, an old man with no 
money, and this union was generally regarded as a 
cold-blooded bargain. The second prince soon died 
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for March, 1911 


and the princess has since lived the grand life in various 


parts of Europe. She has houses in Paris and Venice 
and entertains lavishly, her income being about $400,000 
a year. 

Another marriage that turned out badly is that of a 
young woman, daughter of a rich and very prominent 
American (United States Minister abroad), who married 
a duke and is said to have loved him devotedly. He 
treated her outrageously, however, and finally told the 
duchess that she was repugnant to him, that he never 
wished to see her again and that she could take any 
steps she pleased for obtaining a divorce. He virtually 
admitted that his sole reason for marrying her was to 
get the $200,000 that her father had settled on him. 
There was nothing for the unfortunate duchess to do 
but obtain a divorce, which she finally did. She now 
leads a secluded life in Paris, getting what comfort she 
can out of religious works. | am assured that she still 
loves this cynical nobleman. 

A marriage thought to be happy is that of a rich 
American widow to an extremely well-known baron 
who put aside a Polish beauty (the mother of his chil- 
dren) to marry the lady. Her daughter, by an Ameri- 
can husband, married a count and has two children. 
She also is happy, | am told. 

An unhappy union is that of a very attractive Ameri- 
can woman (her father was a United States Senator) who, 
as a schoolgirl in the West, declared that she knew no- 
body prettier than herself and she purposed to make a 
great marriage, which she did by marrying a rather worth- 
less fellow who happened to bear one of the great names 
of France. 

Happy marriages were made by three very wealthy 
girls, daughters of a distinguished member of the New 
York Yacht Club. One married a Danish count, the 
second a French marquis and distinguished scholar, the 
third a titled friend of King Edward and accused of 
cheating at cards. 

An unhappy marriage was that of the granddaughter 
of a well-known New York banker. She married a 
count who left her after a few years. They had two 
daughters, one of whom also became a countess and 
was the heroine of the blue diamond mystery which 
involved her jealous husband and a Russian diplomat. 
It was a fascinating story, but it wrecked two homes. 

Another unhappy union was that of a Philadelphia 
gitl belonging to a well-known, rich old family, who 
married a mediatized German prince. This looked like 
a love match, for he gave up everything to make her 
his wife; his place at the head of the family and his 
opportunity to marry royalty. Things went badly, 
however. The princess was not received at court, 
and finally, with her two children, she returned to 
Philadelphia. She retained her title, and the two little 
girls are now called countesses by their playmates! 


The Sad Lot of the International Child 


The vision of those two unfortunate little ones, the 
Countess Lily and the Countess Janey, toddling along 
Chestnut Street, within sound of the Liberty Bell, 
brings us to the crux of this whole question; that is, 
the fate of children born from international marriages. 
It’s all very well for the heiress mother to have her 
fling abroad and taste of the grand life, even if it be 
bitter, but how about her What sort of a 
grand life do they get? 

The fact is, and here there is no dissenting opinion, 
the children get decidedly the worst of it. They pay 
for the faults and follies of their parents. From infancy 
they are quarreled over by two sets of irreconcilable 
relatives and they grow up half and half—half American, 
half European, half ‘noble ”’—and it’s a wonderif they 
are not half ignoble. Living abroad, they, especially 
the girls, prefer European life. The boys, too, are 
virtually foreigners, but not the real thing. They are 
fake foreigners just as they are fake Americans. They 
speak English with a slight accent, and even though 
they spend some years at Harvard or Cornell, as 
happens, and declare themselves American citizens, 
they do this, usually, simply to escape military service. 
This shows the quality of their patriotism ! 

Let me conclude with the reflection of a thoughtful 
American woman who knows this subject well: 
“‘Europe stands for memories, America for hopes. The 
transplanted American girl is charmed, at first, by 
Europe’s atmosphere of the past. She is enthusiastic 
over ancestors and old furniture and great families and 
family tombs. But, by’ and by, her youth and native 
hopefulness reasserts itself. She begins to stifle, as if 
she had been sitting too long in a musty cathedral. 
She wants to get out into the air where the sun is 
shining; where there is life and growth. And if she 
has children, she longs for a future for them such as 
America offers. She would give her sons a chance to 
make names for themselves rather than live off a specter 
of titled glory descended from some mouldering 
ancestor.” 

Summing it all up, one may say that man needs 
three things for his happiness: work, recreation and 
affection. America has developed surremely the genius 
of work but has neglected the other two. America can 
teach Europe how to hustle, but Europe can teach 
America how to play and how to make love. If 
Americ.: would only learn this lesson and transform 
some ot its hustling energy into love making and play, 
our heiresses would probably stay at home and marry 
their own countrymen. 


babies ? 
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SWEEPING 
CUT IN PRICE! 


= CLEARANCE SALE OF DAMAGED SETS 


AVING. arranged fcr prompt delivery of another large edition of the Booklovers 
Shakespeare, and desiring to open the season with new stock exclusively, we offer 
without reserve every set now on hand, Some of these are in almost perfect con- 

dition, but here and there a volume shows slight signs of handling or perhaps its cover is 
a trifle discolored. Not one person in a hundred would notice 
these blemishes and most publishers would trust to their pass- 
ing unnoticed. Our method, however, is to forestall possible 
criticism, and offer the books at a sweeping cut in price, a cut 
which more than offsets any slight imperfections. Such a bar- 
gain may never again be in your reach. Do not delay. 


Every Word Shakespeare Wrote 

The Booklovers is admittedly the best Shakespeare in existence. It is 
printed in large tvpe and with ample margins, from new and perfect plates, 
on pure-white paper of avery high grade. There are 40 dainty volumes of 
great beauty, 7x5 inches (just the size for easy handling), 7000 pages in 
all, handsomely and durably bound in half-leather and superbly illus- 
trated. ~There are 40 full-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of 
tare wood-cuts. . The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and un- 
abridged edition of Shakespeare. Each volume contains a complete plav 
and all the’notes that explain that play. These notes are the most com- 
‘plete’ and’valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespeare. 


You Get the Entire Set for $4.00 


No deposit. Examination costs nothing 


An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will be 
sent for examination, prepaid, to any address, if you will fill up and return 








40 Vols. Like This—7x5 in. 





No Other Edition Contains 


the following invaluable fea- 
tures. They make Shake- 
Sheare easy to read, to under- 
stand and to appreciate. 
Topical Index 
in which you can find in- 
stantly any desired passage 
in the plays and poems. 
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on the plays and charac- 
ters. They -are selected 
from the writings-of Cale- 
ridge, Hazlitt, . Dowden, 
Furnival, Goethe and 
many other. world-famed 
Shakespearean scholars. 
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A complete one in each vol- 
ume capanine every-diffi- 
cult, doubtful or obsolete 
word. . 

Two Sets of Notes 


One for the general reader 
and a supplementary set 
for students. 

















Arguments promptly the coupon in the corner. /e ask for no money now. We allow Seok. 
et hs ea 7} you ample time for a careful, intelligent and unprejudiced examination of 8-11 
— cod yey pe the set-in the comfort and privacy of your own home. If you are dis- 
ry € 5 “7 


appointed you may return it at ourexpense. If you are satisfied—and 
we know you will be—that the Booklovers Shakespeare is without a 
peer, you retain-possession of the entire 40-volume set and send us 
$1.00 only. ‘the balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00a 

month. Can anything be fairer than this proposition ? 


You Must Act Quickly 


You will probably miss your chance if you don’t 
send.the coupon at once, as many keen and intelli- 
gent bargain hunters will respond eagerly to this 
opportunity. The regular price of the Book- 
lovers when sold through agents is $58.00. You 
can get a set now for $25 00, and = have 
the privilege of paying for it a little each 
month. Any commentary on this fact would only weaken its 
importance. Send the coupon Now—before you forget. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 E. 23rd ST., NEW YORK 


- ADDRESS... 


and interesting prose. 

Study Methods 

peek farniae the equiva- 
lent of a college. course of 
Shakespearean study. 

Life of Shakespeare - 

~ by Dr. Israel-'Gollancs, 
with critical a by Wal- 
ter Bagcehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Baynes 
and Richard Grant White. 


an 


COUPON 


—No agent will 
call on you in ca- 
swer to the coupon. 
The University 
Society, 
New York. 
You may send, prepaid, for my 
examination, a set of the Boo! 
lovers Shakespeare in half-leather 
binding at your especial price of 
.00. If the books are satisfactory, 
I shall pay you §1.00 within five days 
after their receipt, and $2.00 each month 
thereafter for 12 months. If they are not I 
shall notify you and hold them subject to 
your order. 














FIRELES 
COOKERS 


Reduce the Cost of Living 


It's an actual fact that my Fireless Cooker saves 75% of your fuel bills, 75 % 
of your time and worry, it cooks your food 75% better and you will never keep 
house again without one, once you have tried it. 1 am the original Fireless Cooker 
Man. I sold 30,000 Fireless Cookers last year. Nearly every cooker sold brings 
me from one to four customers—friends of the first customers. 





I the Original 
Pivalens Coalar Man 


Special Price Proposition On 10,000 Cookers 


Just nowI am going to make a special price proposition on 10,000 lot of my cookers 
to further introduce them into new localities. You'll be surprised and delighted at the 
low, direct figure I will quote you on just the cooker you want right from the factory. 

Don’t you want to write a postal today for this proposition? Remember my Cookers 
are the latest improved, most up-to-date cookers onthe market. Mine is the old, original, 
genuine, Rapid Fireless Cooker. 

Sold on 30 days’ free home test. Order one of my Cookers, use it in your home for a 
full month, then decide whether you want to keep it or not. 


My motto is Low Prices and Quick Sales. 
My Rapid Cooker is the cleanest, most sanitary Cooker made. No pads, or cloth 
lining. All metal, easily oy clean, and with proper care will last a lifetime. 
Beautifully finished cases with dust proof tops. 2 
Send for catalogue and full description, together with special price. Also, I will 
send you recipe book of 125 different dishes to be cooked in my rapid cdoker. 
Remember my cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams and Stews, any and 
all kinds of food most dediciously. Answer this advertisement and get full particulars. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY, DEPT. 256, DETROIT, MICH. 
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The National Post 


a fortnightly magazine of character and 
purpose, is owned by the people of Amer- 
ica. It can not be bought off or diverted 
from the fight against incorporated wrong. 
It begins publication this spring. 

Further, The National Post Company has 
just acquired the nght to control and publish 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


This combination means economy, efh- 
ciency and continued editorial independence. 

SUCCESS, the monthly, will not change 
except to grow better. We are going to 
make it more beautiful, more vigorous, more 
helpful, more entertaining—that is all. 

Dr. Orison Swett Marden will continue 
his regular monthly contributions. 

The National Post, the fortnightly, 
will interpret the news and facts of the 
world and deal with the problems and per-, 
sonalities of the nation. It will have a 
strong, old-fashioned editorial page. 

The contributing editors, forming a regu- 
lar staff, are Will Irwin, Judson C. Welliver, 
Fredesic C. Howe, Samuel Hopkins Adams 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Charles Edward 
Russell, Rev. Newman Smyth and Mary 
Heaton Vorse. With the other associate 
writers they form the strongest group ever 
assembled on a single publication. 

We shall have more to say about The 
National Post in the April number of 
Success Magazine. 


The National Post Company 


E. E. Garrison, Pres. and Treas.; David G. Evans, 
Vice Pres.; Samuel Merwin, Sec’y and Editor 


Publishers of Success Magazine 
and The National Post 
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There are no dark days 
for those who use the 


No. 34 SPECIAL 











The high power of its Zeiss- 
Kodak Anastigmat lens (£ 6.3) 
in connection with the flexibility 
of Speed control in the Com- 
pound shutter make snap-shots 
possible on days where a time 
exposure would be necessary with 
an ordinary camera. 


The 3A Special makes pictures of Post 
Card size, 34 x 5% inches, using Kodak 
Film Cartridges. It has a rack and pinion 
for focusing, rising and sliding front, brilliant 
reversible finder, spirit level, two tripod 
sockets and focusing scale. The bellows is 
of soft black leather, and the camera is cov- 
ered with the finest Persian Morocco, A 
simple, serviceable instrument, built with 
the accuracy of a watch and tested with 
painstaking care. 


Price, $65.00 


Kodak Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


NOW IN AN ORCHESTRA 
How 
Music Lessons FREE 


In His Own Home 
Started Him 


‘1 could not play a note when I received the first 
lesson from you, and now I am playing in a good 
orchestra of ten pieces, and can read music and play as well 
as any of them. I shall always recommend your home study 
school of music.” That is what Eli Smith, Jr., R. R. No. 2, 
Marietta, Ill., writes after a one-year course on the Violin. 

Eli Smith’s only expense under our free tuition plan was 
for postage and music. That cost him less than Two Cents 
a day, and he was under no further obligation whatever. 

If you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet, Cello, or learn to Sing, 
our teachers will come to you by mail once a week with a 
lesson until you car read music and play your instrument 
to your own satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now being sent to 
homes all over the world to pupils in all walks of life, from 
seven years of age to seventy. 

Our free tuition plan will enable you to get weekly lessons 
costing You less than two cents aday. It will be your only 
expense and places you under no further obligation whatever. 

This school has been established since 1898. Don’t be de- 
ceived by imitators. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music, but send for our booklet 
and free tuition offer. It will be sent by return mail free. 
Address, U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 4, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Instruments supplied when needed. Cash or credit. 
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Kahn-Taiisied- PD st 


WHICH EXPRESS YOU AND YOU ALONE 


They cost no more, sometimes less,.than good ‘ ‘ready-mades" "—the * “fancy prices” 
of the big-city tailor are cut off. A\ll that you really get in ““ready-mades,” you get 
in Kahn- Tailored-Clothes, but all that you do get in Kahn-Tailored-Clothes you 


don’t and can’t get in “ ready-mades.” 


Seven All-Important Things You Get in 
Kahn-Tailored-Clothes 


(1) Clothes tailored eb fae for you according to the measurements, exact to the ‘teenth of an inch, 
taken by our Re rized Representative. (2) Clothes tailored to bring out your r ent, your taste 
and your “ (3) Unusual patterns in fabrics that are all-wool all through—not a hint or glint of 
cotton. (4) L Linings that are pure-dye mohair—just that and all that. (5) Clothes with a well 
expression, your expression, needled into them fo stay. (6) Clothes having the richness of finish that 
breathes elegance. (7) Clothes that are warranted to be as perfect as human skill and a wide-eyed 
watchfulness can make them. 


Nothing Remains but to Take Your Measure 


Go t Authorized ntati town. Our seal, reproduced a! e, identifies him and tailori H 
her: feat, Rares te OT tyne eee Be ake Telrad Clothe fr Son ad + ey 

















range—more Summer, 

$20 to $43." He will take the of your lity, as well_as the measurements of your Ty pte my 

Ht yoo do ot know him, wets to ws for hie seme ead for “The Deit of Fashion,’ Tie Ne 10, he fomens 
1-8: in-print. 


Kahn Tailoring Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 





























Tl, SECTIONAL 
_ BOOKCASES 


RNC 
Let us solve ‘your library problem at the least expense. 
Get our new handsome catalogue C, illustrated in colors. 


Our prices are lower than others 
with quality guaranteed. Be sure you know about our Sanitary Clawfoot, 
Mission and Standard styles, and what our exclusive features mean to you— 
absence of iron bands; easily taken apart for economical moving; easily 
removable non-binding doors. Sold by dealers or direct. 


Gunn Furniture Company 25 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Gunn Office Desks and Filing Devices 


WANTED—RIDER AGENTS =: a 
rae and district to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1911 


are making money fast. Write 

poor Myst veicules ond puiategee, “NOM MONE} EY  REQUI InED until you reg and approve of 
your bi - We ship to anyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
freight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 


it to any — yeas —. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 
us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


Low FACTORY PF PRICE We furnish the a grade blgpelas it is possible to make at one small pprede 
path. 203 the actual actory cost. You save $10 to middlemen’s prota 
D OT B ———- or 
a eo 4 of tires Fr nonden ves 
our superb m enme at 
Fl wonderful low prices we can make A We We sel the 
. Weare satisfied with $1.00 profit Pca cost. 


, ufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. BUY a bi 
Sango 7. until you receive our catalogues and learn our 
fl You Wits itt 
(it Lt BE iE ASTO nae 
CYCLE 
poem own name plate at double our prices. fied the day received 
ry sicvevas ci cles under vib t wed yor in trade by our Chicago vuil coaue nag wail be closed out at once, 


in list mailed 

rear wheels, owl tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the 
fies COASTER BRAKE to sana gice-be a wae tne tos 
great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 


MEAD CYCLE co. Dept. wis, CHICAGO, ILL. 








































hen you a our beautiful catalogue and study 


See PAGE 3 





local dealers. 
America’s Model Millwo 


Etc., Direct to You at 


the order. 


rial needed, for 
and full information today. 





(67) 


Ganbities Tine Co. | 


2328 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 





Let Us Shi 
We Save You 50 


Write for Grand Free Catalog of 5000 Building Material Bargains 


Send today for Grand Free Millwork Catalog of all ‘material needed to build, 
remodel or repair houses, barns and all classes of buildings. Over 5,000 items in 
building material described, illustrated and offered at half the price charged by your 

Everything in the latest styles, approved by best architects. 
Plant, the largest in the world. 


Doors, Windows, Mouldings, Stairs, Porches, 


Quality, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

We do a business of over a million dollars a year. 
mous reserve stock insures prompt shipment, no matter how large 
We sell for cash and guarantee to refund money if 

material is -_ found ea wc Send _ list of mate- 





ip You a House! 
on Building Material 





Plan Book 
FREE 


56 complete Plans 
for beautiful, prac- 
tical houses, cot- 
bungalows, 
Send 10c for 
postage & mailing. 


Made in 


HALF Regular Prices! 











Our enor- ' 


Write for Free Catalog 











The straightest-shooting, 


most 
highly perfected air ri le made. 
Every boy —_ haveone. The Daisy 
8 Magazi 


blued barrel, lines like the latest 


Repeater. is 
ahs price. Han 
ine huntin 


accurate to a hair; price $2.50. Bay rom your dealer or we will 


send prepaid on receipt of price. 


nteresting literature free. 





DAISY MFG. CO., 291 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 










for Whooping Cough, 
‘Croup, Asthma, 
| Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Colds, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


and effective treatment avoiding 


| 


sed while you sleep’’ 


ple, safe 


ed Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 

gh and relieves Croup at once. 

a boon’ to sufferers from Asthma. 

air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 

eath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
i stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

lene relieves the bronchial complications of 
er and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
f Diphtheria. 

e's best recommendation is its 30 years of 

use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


For Sale by All Druggists 


lene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
posed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and 
They can’t harm you. Of your druggist or from 

n stamps. 


HE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.,62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


ng Cou 

















JGNOR ANCE of the laws of self and 

sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. ‘The knowledge vital to a 
happy. successful life has been collected 
in “* SEXOLOGY.’ 


A Book for Every Home 


(Jilustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


yntains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
pew—— Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
1owledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
1owledge a Young Wife Should Lave. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
xology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
r government, and the mest eminent physicians, preachers, 
easors and lawyers throughout the country. 
All in one volume. Mlustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 768 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 








Near-Brussels Art Rugs,°322 





Sent to your home—express prepaid 
Beautiful, new, attractive 
Sizes aud Prizes | patterns. Made in all 
Ox6 ft. 92.80 colors. Easily cleaned; 
x 7 - o a . Pa 
9x7} ft. 4.00 warranted to wear 
® ft. 4.50 Woven in one piece. Re- 
9x10}. 5.00] Versible. Straight from 
9x12 ft, 5.50] the makers and sold direct 
9x15 M. 6.50] at one profit. Money refunded 














if not satisfactory. 
Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual eolors—Free 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 926 Bourse B'dg.. PHILADELPHIA 




















Pots—Tinwa Rubber Syringes 
Magic Solderine stops all leaks— 
makes utensils like new. Applied 
from the outside—without heat- is 
fire and waterproof. Saves its cost 
repairing one article. 100 mendings 
in each Tube. A lightning seller 
wherever introduced. Agents 
wanted. Send lic mms) tor reg- 
ular full size 25-cent Tube. 
Magic Solderinz Supply Co. 902 Medinah bldg. Chica 


. MAGIC SOLDERINE 


~ 15 FIRE AND WATERPROOF 


HAIR LIKE THIS 
FREE (etme send you a re- 


markable treatment for 

Baldness, Dandruff, Gray Hair 

etc., at my own expense. It will 

~~ rise and delight you. Write 
ay to 

wM. CHAS. KEENE, President 
LORRIMER INSTITUTE _ 

Dept. 2995, Baltimore, Md. 


Trellis Tomato 


Grows 15 feet high. Each plant bears an immense number 
of tomatoes. One vine should supply a small family all 
summer. A most wonderful Tomato. Tenth year. 

Photo of my plant and package of seed with full directions 
for eight 2-cent stamps. Address, 


Mrs. Frank Holt, 22 Military Park, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


$12 TO $40 A WEEK 


can be added to your income 
in spare time growing mush- 
rooms entire year in cellars, 
| sheds, boxes, &c. Sell like hot 
* cakes 50c. to $1.25 per pound. 
| Free lilus. Instruction Booklet 
HIRAM BARTON, Desk 6, 
329 West 48th St., New York 


SALES MEN Gs death $8 a policy. Old line 


wal Sengranes y- 
one 2000 early. Seal wallet free 
Grn A 










































ral commi 
REGISTRY CO., 257 N. 7th St., St. Louts, Mo. 


BE CAREFUL 





in ordering by mail from our adver- 
aie = “— your name and address 
ttle care in this will save 








all much trouble. 
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Ketter ag ae on cone. too. 





Success Magazine 


My Book “ Health, 
Character and Beauty” 


2 It tells how over 
Is Free 49,000 women 
> \ have regained health and 
© | perfect figures in the privacy 
p | of their own homes by follow- 
A ing the simple directions [ 
. | ‘\send by mail. 
r| It shows that it is not 
mecessary to use drugs or 
medicines to be strong, robust 
and attractively healthful. 
‘| If you are too fat or too 
thin, nervous and unstrung, 
tell me about your case in 



























confidence. If, after studying 


your condition carefully, I find 
my work is not best for you I will 
3\ direct you to the help you need, 


My free book fie tells how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and contains other information of vital interest 
to women. Write for it now. If you do not need me, 
you may be able to help a dear friend. I have had a 
wonderful experience and I’d like to tell you about it, 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 81-L 246 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


Learn Nursing 


and Earn $15 to 
$30 per Week 


Our Thorough, Practical bl 
Lecture Course by Mail en- | 
ables you to become a Re- 
cognized Graduate Nurse. 4 
No otherfield offerssuch great e 
ssibilities for women. Nellie 
ebster, Spooner, Wis., our 
graduate, earned $800 on first case 
we gave her. We secured a position 
for another for one year at $75 per 
month. Our Faculty and Allied 
Hospitals are of the highest stand- 
ard. Our Diplomas are recognized 
everywhere. Write y for our 
large illustrated catalog. It contains 
large list of our graduates whose average earnings have been 
increased from $7 per week to $23 per week. Easy terms. 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
Rooms 66 LaSalle Avenue Chicago, i. 
Only School of its kind in the Worl 


SPINAL IRRITATION 


January Number, POWER AND POISE Magazine, contains 
an article explaining causeand cure of disease which produces: pain 
aching or distress in back part of head or base of brain; pulling of 
cords in neck ; trouble with eyes; pain between shoulders or in other 
parts of spine, ora burning, aching, tenderness or soreness; belt of 
constriction or pain aroun S body or right or left half: numbness of 
fingers or feet, or coldness or * tingling or feelings like pricking of 
pins or needles; frequent ge my td sighing; peculiar, almost in- 
describable pains or distress in heart, stomach, hidneys, or other 

arts of chest or abdomen; sciatica. “Above symptons can be re- 

ieved in ten ——_ JR by Genie measures that cost nothing. Jan- 
ony number CH ND POISE explains how 

POWER A D POISE 57 devoted to building Health, Strength, 
Character and "itatieney: to the development of w 03 sed power 
—the kind of power that can ——— with the Sorka and build suc- 
cess—teaches how to cure bashfulness, diffidence, timidity, lack of 
self-reliance and other weaknesses of character ; indigestion, ner- 
vousness and other forms of bodily weakness and disease. 

No other magazine like it. Subscription, now, only 50 cents. 
Sample copies and back num bers, 10 cents each. All back numbers— 
twelve of them—and a year’s subscription $1.50. Send us your sub- 
scription, Now. 


POWER AND POISE PUBLISHING CO. 
96.8 THE BIRMINGHAM CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































HIGH SALARIES 







FAST TYPEWRITERS 


If you want more salary, study 
Tulloss Touch Typewriting. Spare 
time stndy. No interference with 
regular work. Brings certain in 
crease in speed and salary. Send 
today for 


72-PAGE FREE BOOK 


and make the dis pay-envelope your own. Fit yourself for the expert’s position—the 
expert's pay. e book describes our Course in detail, gives complete outline of the 
. In sadition, contains many new ideas and valuable suggestions as to the gaining 
of high speed. Every page full of interest to the live stenographer. writes: 
“ Helped me more toward real touch writing than an entire business college course.” Any 
stenographer could well afford to pay for a copy. Surely you will not lose this opportunity 
to get one free. WRITE FOR YoURS ToDar. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
903 College Hill, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 













Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 
ACHFELDT’S (Patent) “Perfec- 
tion” TOE SPRING 
Worn at night without inconvenience, —_ 

auxiliar: as for | nse. Sent o 
aperovel oney refunded if not as rep- 
resented. 

Use My Improved Instep Arch 

Supporter 

for “* Flat Foot” and broken-down instep. 
Tell me your foot troubles. It will ease vege’ 
mind; [ will ease your feet. Send outline o 
Full particulars and advice FREE, in plain eles envelope. 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Dept. BA., 163 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 





foot. 


SEE PAGE 3 
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‘Let Me Teach You Art 
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30 Days at My Expense 


ht in your own home, through 
wile “iustrated correspondence les- 
sons and personal criticisms. If you 
are interested in art and will write 
me now, I will give you one full 
month’s ‘instruction in 









Drawing, Illustrating 
Cartooning, Designing 
Water-Color and 
Oil Painting or 
China Decoration 
at my expense 


without one 
cent of cost 
to yourself 


I make this special offer in order to introduce my Famous 
Art Course into every community. If you love the beautiful 
you possess artistic talent. Let medevelop that talent. I 
can give you a training that may not only better your 
position socially but may also enable you to 


Earn from $25.00 to $50.00 per Week, 


even more, as an artist, illustrator, designer or cartoonist. 

Write me today and I will send you my Free Prospectus 
and full particulars as to how you can obtain 30 days’ in- 
struction in art at my expense. 


J. Jan Dvorak, Pres., Fine Arts Institute 
Studio 1523 OMAHA, NEB. 














PNEUMATIC CLEANERS 


EFORE you buy a vacuum cleaner, be sure to 
geta demonstration of the wonderful REGINA 
—the cleaner with double pumps. Simplest and 

neatest of all. Ezasiest to use. Most modern. Light, 
strong, compact. Beautifully finished. Carefully con- 
structed by the same skilled workmen who make the 
famous Regina Music Boxes. Fully guaranteed. 


Our delight- 


Electric or hand operated models. 
Send for particulars and description. 
ful and entertaining booklet, 


THE MAGIC WAND 


an original, clever story, beautifully illustrated in color, 
presents the cleaning problem in an entirely new and 


f fascinating light. Mailed on 
receipt of a two cent stamp. 


THE REGINA COMPANY 
Cor. B’dway and 17th St. 
NEW YORK 
213 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 





KEITH’S No. 1279 
Now Building in Indiana 









My latest books of plane, siving views, sizes, costs. ete., are : 
100 Smal Cottages and — Costing $2000 to $2500, . . . . $1.00 
98 Coating $800 to $1200, im $0 ToL * $2500 to $3000, . . . . $1.00 
138 "S200 a tt 20' if $3000 to $4000, ‘ Rn. - 
202 «$1600 to $2 $1.00 $4000 and upward, - $1.00 


173 (« 
Ww. J, KEITH, Arehiteet, 1655 HENNEPIN: AVENUE. MINNEAPOLIS, mINN. 









made of Oak, finishea 

Price This Cabine golden, 44” long, 24” 
12 0 wide, has drawers, extension slide, roll 
t — paper cabinet, etc., as shown, We 


sell it at low price ‘to introduce our 
Office Furniture—Desks, Chairs, 
Tables, Files, Book Cases, etc. Ask 
for prices and Catalog No. 219 
—WE MAKE GOOD—— 


Upholstered Furniture 


Turkish and Odd Rockers, Parlor 

and Library Suites, Davenports and 

Couches in Oak and Mahogany, 

1d Opera-Seats, Flanders, mission and regular. Cov- 

Lodge ~~ ered in best leather money will buy—every 
ece guaranteed. Ask for prices and Catalog No. 410 

E.H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


CLASS PINS vives 


FOR COLLEGE,SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Either style with any three letters and figures, 
a5 one or two colors of enamel. wy J 
26e each, $2.60 dor.; Siiver Plate, 100 each, $1 
Conier free, Special designs also made for any School 4 
or Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate, 


AT FACTORY 











about_ it. 
se merits, give voluntary testimony that they have saved from one-half to 
two-thirds of their coal bills each year by the use of 


HEATING 
SYSTEMS 


This saving of from 50% to 6624% is assured 
alike in modest home or largest building. Pea or 
buckwheat sizes of hard and soft coal and cheapest 
slack which would smother a fire in an ordinary heater 
yield as much heat as highest priced coal. The Un- 
derfeed coal-burning way is responsible for this seem- 
ing miracle of economy. Coal is pumped from below. 


ot to heat my 
pay Fay onpdig 


ing Corps F 





THE. WILLIAMSON co. 


vice proves itself BETTER every 
pairs whatever: still perfect as new. 
twelve-room house THOROUGHLY 


e winter seasons is 
beaten.*’ 


We could publish a book as big as an encyclo’ fe 
filled with letters like this. Let ussend you FREE alot 
of fac-simile testimonials and our Underfeed Furnace 
Booklet or Special Catalog of Steam and Hot Water 
Boilers. Heating plans and services of our my pe 

Write today giving name of local 
dealer with whom you'd prefer to deal 


384 W. Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, Oo. 


Furnace Dealers, Hardware Men and Plumbers will find Profit for Them in our 1911 Sales Plan. Write for it Today. 
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HAMMERING DOWN the Cost of HEATING 






Wi living expenses in general 

climbing higher, Underfeed 
Warm Air Furnaces and Steam 
and Hot Water Boilers:are ham- 
mering down the cost of heating 
to the lowest possible notch. 

In thousands of American homes 
clean, even heat is enjoyed at least 
cost. The Underfeed has made this 
possible. There’s no guess work 


Those who have thoroughly tested the Underfeed and proved 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed 


WARM AIR 


URNACES- 


STEAM-HOT WATER 


OILERS 


All fire is on top—the sensible heat-conserving way. 
Smoke and gases, wasted in other heaters, must pass 
through the flames and are consumed. That settles 
the smoke nuisance and nets more heat. The few 
ashes are removed by shaking the grate’ bar as 
in ordinary furnaces and boilers. Satisfaction with 
the Underfeed grows with the years. 


Boiler Here’s H. C. Beman, of Meadville, Pennsylvania, who writes: 
f _““My Underfeed farnace now in its fourth year of ser 


f uo Sant for v0, Furnace Underfeed Device 





50 per year. 





Send Goupon 76d 
and bouke poe 


SAVE 
a to 23 


of_your 








Fill in, cut out and mail TODAY. 


PEck-WILLIAMSON CO, 


I would like to heer | more about how tocut down the cost of my Coal 
Bills from 50% to 664%. Send Samui ‘dincadaiosin 


See ee nee ee eeeeeeeeee eeneeeee 


Coal Bill | Fr 


384 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











One order exceeds $6,000. “Best 
tomers.” C. A. Korstad, 


you to 10 more whose total orders exceed 


Hart, Texas. 
penter) solicited 60 people 4 55; 


say: “* Men who couldn” 
derful Bath Apparatus. - 


or ‘cold water in an 
heating—mak 


aids 


AGENTS built 
ACTIVE AGENTS 











BASTIAN BROS. CO,, Dept. 461 | ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED 8Y OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


CREDIT GIVEN OW SALE 


Amount of orders from R.V. Z 


NEW HOME INVENTION 


First experience as a general or local a M. Stoneman, Neb., 
artist (address upon request), spare time onde rs total 


Over $15,000.00 


thing ever sold. Not one complaint from 2,000 cus- 
Minn. (address on request). 


Orders $2,212 worth in 2 weeks. 


Agents breaking all records—actually getting rich. Letus refer 
Hundreds enjoying similar prosperity. Age $51,000; to hund fr 


(minister) whose Fipst 12 hours work sold 30 outfits 

A. Wil ho ordered 84,000 worth and sold 102 im 14 4" (profit 40); J. 
texas 35,000 a worth and geld 16 in 3 hours, (profit $48.68); Reese, 
m, Kans., Mag of > 
” N. D., sold “sis wort rst day 

a yp lane sat your goods couldn’t sell bread in a famine,” r, these results 

possible for you at home or traveling all or spare time as exclusive agent for oe Allens Wwe Won- 

NEW.--POW ERFUL--IRRESISTIBLE 

Think of it! Gives proes home a modern bath room for only 

8$6.50—abo tubs, bow!s. =a, wash rags, sponges. Supplies hot 


y room. 
“bathing S-minute operation—easily carried 
room to room—child operates easil 
lugging water, filling tubs, emptying, cleaning, erg away. Now onder 
aaente without previous egperience man 
homes. have an automobile, bank account; average & 
‘amilies. Fascinating, dignified, exciting work. 


ey. Dont fi 
$13.7S . Sry ad | 


apital. 
time e Oviatt, lowan, miyister. 
like dase we prove ali by affidavits, a] 
any proof you want. Address postal today for fuil details. 

ALLEN MPG. CO., 3249 Allen Building. Toledo, Ohio tree. 
“ Lucky I answered ad. It’s great. Money coming fast. 17 orders today.’’—(A. L., of Maine) 


MEN-GET THIS MONEY 


p45" u {ID DAYS 


immerman, 
d., er (address upon request) for our 


ke ©. Schleicher, Ohio, 
(profit $81.90) 


> (Car- 
$164.25 weekly 
eno not Cashman 





M. Stoneman 
We started 
Ye: these men plus 
No plumbing—no water works—self hensechant 
y. Means no more cold rooms, drudgery, 
li fortunes, buy 
orders to 


© competi. 


fie Ser ts 





See pace 3 








“| Made $20 Today” 


Sold 48 This Week, profit $88.80. 
Writes M. G. Clark, Mont. ~ 


“WOMEN BUY AT SIGHT” 


Grarted postente : Tamang % aan Stee 22 
more. It’sa gor ‘mine usi more,” 
writes J. H. Hodson, N. Y. Hundreds of 
men and women snaking 


$50 to $100 a Week 


ym making a week’s wages every 
day. They’re banking monet, baying 
homes, automobiles. 

makes it easy for themn—will do the 
same for you. Tremendous sale of the 


Home Comfort 
Scrubbing Machine 


breaks all records. New, popular, ir- 
resistible—double your money every 
sale. Every housewife a customer. 
World’s greatest labor saving Inven- 
tion. No more back breaking, floor serub- 
bing days. New marvelous machine re- 
places hands, brushes, rags, buckets. 
Vibration does the work. Scrubs, cleans. 
brightens—+ats dirt—works like magic, . 
A -send to women. Self feedi mi sel 
cleaning, self sudsi Ta 

drudgery into nea , easy, quick, pleas- 
ant task. Childean do it the Home Comfort 






























>>. 


or years. Not sold in stores. 
Home Comfort is truly a never ending 
household boon. Pl aston- 
ishesall. Customers wo how 
they ever got along without it. 
Mrs. Harris, Iil., writes: “*Home 
Comfort a wane 4 -send. 
It’s so easy and clean 
Really wongerfal re quick 
it works. aa Mrs, soa = 
N. ¥.. writes: * m si 
ay. deli ghted. 


‘its hard 
of man its har 
work and takes 
so little time. 
Can clean dirtiest 


“No other Invention means so much to the home, I am booking 
orders ike lightning. It takes every woman by storm.” What woman 
hasn’t been eagerly waiting for the Scrubbing Machine t It’s here— 
perfected—selling like wildfire. Sells for @8.25—banishes forever 
Ww an’s worst torture. Could anything be more apprecia' 
ular, irresistible? Don’t delay—seize this live opportunity. 
get exelusive territery—make a fortyne. Send today for agency, free 
sample and eredit terms. 


SANITARY SUPPLY CO., Box 210, Sta. F, TOLEDO, OHIO 


ACENTS 100% PROFIT 








Most perfect and vepeae Com- 
bination of tools e 


EASY.T0 BUY $79 fownand 
G0 amonth 

Our monthly payment plan makes it 
easy for anyone to have the best heating 
system Buy direct and save the dealer’s 
big profits and | excessive charges for instal- 
lation and repairs. Saves one-third the cost. 


JAHANT Down Draft FURNACE 
residences, ochesie, hotels, suechen, © etc. 
Sold Under a “Guaranty Bend” 
give perfect Me after 365 days’ can or 
EO money refunded. We send 
oe ee oore 


Fg pared lens, cs trac 


rections and all tools for 
installing. So easy to in- 
stall a boy can doit. 

OUR FREE CATALOG 
Explains the patented 
Down Draft System fully 
and tells why it gives 
more heat and saves half 
the cost of fuel. Write 
for it now. 


TheJahant Heating Co, 


Mill St., AKRON, 0. 














TURKISH BATHS AT HOME 
DO WONDERS 


There is internal body-waste 
always going on. An over- 
accumulation of this poison 
means nerve-exhaustion. 
Drugs cannot drive it out. 
Take a scientific Turkish Bath 
at home, at cust of only 2c.a 
bath; by means of the 


ROBINSON TURKISH 
BATH CABINET 


and feel the rapid aone in 
your condition inside of 30 
minutes, It has produced astonishing results in menand women, 
nervously exhausted and afflicted with rheumatism, blood, 
stomach and other troubles. Prominent physicians in many 
cases are ahendouing drugs for this new treatment. The 
Robinson Bath Cabinet is the only scientificall sy ae et pee 
bath cabinet ever made—a model of ingenuity. Sold by dealers 
or sent eees, at prices to fit any purse. Send for illustrated 
booklet of astonishing facts, free with full information. 

ROBINSON MFG. CO., Suite 158, Snowflake Bidg., Toledo, 0.. 


\ . i offer to agent: 


ADD OR SUBTRACT—QUICK! 
J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. ‘0, §921 indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 























.99. Durably made. oy resets 
to zero. Sent prepaid for $1.00. Mon | 
seemrae if not 4 represented. Bran 




























er 
Sells at sight to Farmers, Plumb- 
ers M vchinists, Automobile Owners, in stores and the hor 
Made of Drop forged high grade carbon steel. One agent in Essex 
County 3 Ly , after a 6 days’ canvass ordered 100 too! “ His profit 
snap for agents. Sample free to worker: 
rr. THOM. As 3 FG. co. 2870 Wayne &t., Dayton, Ohio 


| Made $15. A Day 


What this man did you y 
Selling Metallic Signs What thie man did yon can 
body buys quick. Best cin ever made for signs on 
store fron office windows, house numbers, Gd 
resembles finest gold leaf. ‘Letters all ready to 
put on. Put up a complete sign in a few minutes. Big 
demand everywhere. A gold agents. Great side-line 
for traveling men. Write today for free sam of letters and 
bona fide yy oo —— have = big a 
Make more easy you ever 


METALLIC SIGN TETTER CO., 404N, ‘Clark St. Chicago 











wo or Orator 
Earn $25 t9,$ 200 Weekly 
Our course in & Art is 
ough and —anes ten enables you in a Sat eas to qeality 


for ® good paying position on the stage or . Learn 
by correspondence the most suceeeiee and po Profession in 
anes re 


the world, 


LEmicAcoscnoot oF ELOCHTION sao et 














I will send you m gy woe “Advice 
to Stammerers” Free. xplains how 
I quickly = permanently cua myself. 
Profit . § rience and write for 
free bo ana ry vice. 

ENJ. N. BOGUE 
1470 North yor St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Study at Home ,2, 


Write today for Free $100 offer and 
112-pp. Gia Tells new we make your 
home a Un Leading 








w cost—easy terms. LaSalle Betinclen University, Bos seas 1523 


REMINGTON, $18.75 


Write at once for the most interesting proposi- 
tion ever made to the typewriter purchaser. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER RxomanGRr 
23 Park Row, Ne ork 


AIR GAS! Latest Invention | 


Standard Vacuum Gas Machine makes \— automat- 

ically! Uses 97% ordinary air! Cheapes _— m 

hygienic for lt of ity heating and cookin 

veniences x city gas, without any of its draw- 
backs! n-poisonous, a ssehyztating, inex- 
plosive ao inodorous! Machi ready! 
Gas can be made for 15c per 1000 
cheaper than acetylene! Cheaper than kerosene 
lamps, electricity or city gas! Saving will pa’ 

for the machine in'a few months! Agents wan 

everywhere in the United States and abroad! 

















STANDARD-GILLETT LIGHT CO., 10-6 Michigan St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Success Magazine 





Subscription 
Salesmen 


to-day are in a legitimate busi- 
ness and are earning good 
incomes. The work is the se- 
curing of new and _ renewal 
orders for 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


and new orders for 


The National Post 


(See ‘In the Editor’s Confidence’’) 


The pay is large to men of 
selling experience and initiative. 
If you are not a salesman—we will train you, 


and besides you will earn good money while 
learning the game. 


Write us a forceful letter and 
we will start something. 


The National Post Company 
29 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 





and accurate calculations in addition and 
subtraction. An invaluable aid to every 
business man.Simple to operate. Capacity 
play by mail and will give you 
a Beautiful Cornet or any band instrument absolutely 
FREE. You pay weekly as lessons are taken. Instrument 
is sent with first lesson. Write to-day for our 
booklet and wonderful tuition offer. 


The Bassett $1.00 Adder insures rapid 
CORNET FREE 4 We guarantee to teach you to 














INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL 
425 Musical Hall, Boston, Mass. 

GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 

World’s headquarters for Dynamos, 

Motors, Fans,Toys, Kailways, Batteries, 

Belts, Bells,Pocket Lamps, Teiephones House ghting lants, Books. 

If it’s electric we have it. Undersell all. Fortune for agents. Catalog 4c. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


TY PEWRITERS wriis 


All the Standara machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 
WHERE at i to} M'F’R’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shi with i of 
nation. ag Write for Illustrated Catalog F. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., cmntnos 


STUDY LAN BY MAIL 
University Methods 

Theory and Practice. 

College, Business and 

Banking law courses 


ae by bench and 
Yay =p ae 
Sehool of Law, 











to pre- 

for bar ofany State. 
terms. Catalog free. 
1464 E. 584 St., Chicago, Ill, 














George Andrew Lewis, 70 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Meh. 











s For School, College 
or Society. The right 
ass ] kind are always a 
source of pleasure. 
Why not get the right kind? We make them. Catalog free. 
FLOWER CITY CLASS PIN CO., 650 Central Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


NOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 

A-1 land, abundant water, in the yore as Irrigation Dis- 
triste of California. The home of the grave, coelenes, 
watermelon and sweet Fem. =~ Dairyman's . Write to- 
day for yer and free book 

Dept. **C,” TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 


RLOCK BOARD OF yaane, 
WANTED in every county to sell the 
A Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 
Big < —— paid. - remy Sos to 8300 


ES can be made, rite for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY ‘ con No. 53 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


““Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 70- hand-book—it’s FREE. Home meuty, domes tic science 
= ‘or gx bome Bakers, teachers, and for well-paid pouitons, 
School of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street, Chicago, III 


AG ENTS « EMMENSE PROFITS. Vacuum Clean- 

pind ty op hel rs ers, etal 10 te shou Cy ee have — 
— us si ape mean a fortune 

AEKIO VACUUM Co, 50, CINCINNATI, 0. 




















$135.00 
in Cash 


will be paid to 


Success--National 
Post Boys 


as extra prizes for good work 
besides regular profits and pre- 


mium prizes on every sale. 


Should you be a bright boy of 
from nine to thirteen years of 
age and desire to try the work, 
simply drop a line to us and 
everything necessary will be 


sent you. 


Address your letter to 


The National Post Company 
29 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 








See PAGE 3 
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fashion-foremost 


HE silks are 
‘limited 
runs to preserve 
an emphatic dis- 
tinctiveness. The 
forms are cut 
with exactitude 
and amplitude. 


















@ The colorings and patternings 
are “chic” and intensely indi- 
vidual. Back bands are re-in- 
forced and glide without jerking. 
Every detail denotes richness 
and refinement. 


@ Your dealer will show you 
the early Spring and Easter 
shapes and shades. Half-a- 
dollar. Our Guaranty is on 
the neckband. Be sure to 
write for Booklet G, “A 
Trip to Scarfland”’—it’s free. 


LEVY & MARCUS 
729 and 731 Broadway. New York 





LEARN TO WRITE 
ASS teen TS 
| YOU learn adv you will have acquired 


e greatest factor ty your business career. 
If you decide to be an advertising man you 
must know that the salaries range from 


$25 to $100 a Week 


If you use your knowledge to better your position 
you will find that you have a decided advantage 
over the man who does not know advertising, 
regardless of the line of business, or theposition 

for which you are looking. The instruction we 

‘give makes you a better business man; keener 

to the possibilities that lay before you and gives 

you absolute confidence in your ability to ‘‘make 

** at whatever you undertake. Send for our 

beautiful prospectus. It’s free. 

AGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 


Dept. 321, Page Bl Chicago, IN. 
Address either ottice { Dept. $21, 150 Nessa St., New York. 


200 Building Plans 


** MacLAGAN’S SUBURBAN HOMES ” 


isa big book of over 200 Buildin: 
Plans of Bungalows,Suburban an 
Country Homes, actually erect 
costing from $400 Hh to $10,000. 
Price 50 cents. The best book 
ublished for the home-builder 
lans and Specifications $5 up. 
P. G. MacLAGAN, Arehitect 
45 Clinton St., Newark. N. J. 


CALIFORNIA «> MEXICO 


All classes of property in western United States and Mexico inves- 
tigated, examined, reported on or managed by competent, impartial 
experts. Nothing to sell except our services. Investors protected. 
Bank references. Special attention given to oil, mining and real 
estate. Write for free pamphlet “ Hints to Investors.” 


WESTERN REALIZATION COMPANY, Dept. B, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*‘Shang’s Own Story,” booklet, to boys and 
FREE girls with instructions how they can make the 
easiest dollar they ever made. Send postal. 


Department A. PENT PRINT CO., 212 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. 


AGENT PORTRAITS 35c. FRAMES 15c. 

Sheet Pictures tc. Stereoscopes 25c. 
Views 1c, 30 Days’ Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. 
CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT, Dept. 1523, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 


BE CAREFUL 


in ordering by mail from our advertisers to write 
your name and address plainly. A little care in 
this will save all much trouble. Better mention 
Success Magazine, too. 
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The Kranich & Bach expression Player-Piano 


The Highest Grade Player-Piano in the world 
built Completely in one factory 


Slave or Master, Which ? 


Anti- The Kranich & Bach Player- 
Mechanical Piano i is anti-mechanical. It is 

for music lovers—people who 
can tell by listening if a favorite piece is being 
tastefully played. The three expression controls 
and other improvements in the Kranich & Bach 
Player-Pianos make artistic playing almost in- 
evitable. The intimate spirit of the composition 
becomes a possible attainment. 


For The Kranich & Bach gets as far 
Music away from the machine idea as pos- 
Lovers sible. A two-year-old child cannot 

play this instrument as well as you 
can, that is, if you are a music lover. True, the 
keys are operated by a roll of perforated paper, 
but the expression is for you to dictate. With 
the three melody buttons in the scale divisions, 
pearl-like runs, clinging melodies, crashing 
chords, all are at your command, and seeming 
to spring from the very soul of the instrument. 


In finest San Domingan Mahogany or Circassian Walnut. Equipped 
with the famous “Violyn” Plate and the other exclusive structural 
features of the WORLD STANDARD Kranich & Bach pianos. 


Sold on convenient terms. Write for descriptive booklet, Prices, etc. 
233-45 East 23d Street 


KRANICH & BACH 





ie 


try) 


Ss 2 


fas | 


You are Instead of being the slave of semi- 
Master automatic devices, the mere medium 

of propelling energy, the owner 
of a Kranich & Bach is master of the mood of 
each composition. All the pleasing lights and 
shades of a superb Kranich & Bach piano are 
truly at the finger tips. It makes individuality 
in playing possible. 


ot It is not an “assembled” 
“Assembled” product; not a piano con- 
taining one of the usual stock 
player actions as found in various pianos of 
various grades, but an unified instrument with a 
special, individual, and original player mechan- 
ism—absolutely restricted to Kranich & Bach 
pianos, and expressly designed and constructed 
in accordance with the Kranich & Bach ideals 
of tone, touch, and durability, representing in: 
one instrument a perfectly related union of tone 
quality and tone production. 


NEW YORK 











= 











) Makes Experts of Beginners and Stenographers 


Clyde H. Marshall, winner of the 
world’s Championship trophy for 
speed and accuracy at The National 
§ Shorthand Reporters’ convention, 
1910, with the highest record ever 
i established by a trophy winner, is 
ij a graduate of Success Shorthand. 


Demand Success Shorthand 


learn by correspondence from us. 





John D. Carson, holder of the high- 
est record ever established by a 
stenographer of less than ten years’ 
experience, learned Success Short- 
hand by correspondence. More 
than 200 court reporters in America 
write Success Shorthand. 


from your local school, or 


It is complete in 24 


lessons of four pages each, and is the simplest and easiest 


good system to learn. 


| Write for catalogue and full information. 


request. 





Sent free upon Hf). 


If a stenographer state system and experience. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL, Suite 33, 79 Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED SY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE & 
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Safe — Secure 
6% Interest —29 Years Without a Loss 


S. W. Straus & Co. 


you permit the well-known house of S.W. STRAUS 

& to solve for you as an Investor the vital problem of 

I place your money where at all times you will feel 

Straus Building —— of its absolute safety and at 
he best rate of interest? 

The investments we have to offer 
include both of these desirable feat- 
ures in the highest degree, com- 
bining absolute safety and maxi- 
mum interest rate. 

You have an opportunity to se- 
cure through us investments of the 
most conservative character, viz.: 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 
and Bonds. Our First Mortgage 
Loans and Bonds are made exclus- 
ively on new, modern, improved 
income-producing properties in the 
best locations in Chicago. We have 
been handling this form of security 
for twenty-nine years, and during 
this period not a dojlar has been 
lost by any client in dealing with us. 

We have sound, conservative 6% 
serial First Mortgage onds, in de- 
nominations of $100, and 


rhe 





HomeofS.W.Straus&Co. +, offer you. Wecan. conscientionsly 
nend them to investors as beingabsolutely safe. 
us s today and a list will be forwarded to you by return mail. 


S. W. Straus & Go. 


( INCORPORATED ) 


MORTGAGE AND BOND BANKERS 
sblished 1882] 256 Straus Building, Chicago 


YOUR INCOME STARTS AT ONCE 


ess men seeking a conservative investment opportunity, 
thoroughly investigate the sound financial possibilities 
‘ ola Operated Weighing Scale. These-machines 
large earning capacity—the immense revenues of 
ful corporations are derived solely therefrom. Their 
8 are clear profit—sure, continuous iad on mee in cash 
is whenever you want. Depots, Stores, Waiting — 
locations ean be found 
100 well placed will yield youa handsome income 

t any interference with your present business or ocet 
Our free booklet “Facts,” puts you in touch with this most 
tive opportunity—offers you bright prospects for 1911. 
for it today 


MIL LS NOVELTY CO., Mills Bidg., Dept. 3, CHICAGO 











x 





are asking for them. 
where 


Splendid 

















EARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by the aid of the TUNE- 
A Profession that can be converted into money at any 
ti or place in the civilized world at an hour’s notice. Earn 


to $15.00 per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 
Nl LES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING,60 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


GET SHORTHAND SPEED 


ease your earning power. Two seventeen-year-old writers 
nd and third places in the Fifth International Shorthand 
One made a world’s accuracy record—99.4% perfect. 

w these writers acquired speed and much of the material 
practice you will find in the “EXPERT SHORTHAND 

D COURSE.” Send $1.25 for the book to-day and apply to 
n practice the method that has produced the fastest writers. 

ss ** Deak S,”’ 


rhe Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 











WANT SPRING SUIT? 


It will cost you nothing. Everybody 
needs clothes. Your friend, neighbor or 
acquaintance will buy of you, Profit on 
two orders will get you a free suit, The 
easiest thing in the world. 


BIG OUTFIT FREE 


We give you a bigger and better line and 
make our prices lower than any other 
house in existence. Our system insures a 
better fit, better work and better service. 
No express charges. 


CLOTHING AGENTS 


WANTED—Now is the time to get in the game. 
Our men make from $5 to $15 a day easy. 
Take up the clothing business as a side line— 
it will pay you well. Yon need no money or 
experience. We furnish everything to start. 
F Complete Sample Outfit includ- 

ree ing big assortment of cloth samples, 
latest fashions, tape measure, special offers. 
Write at once betore we get someone else in 
your town. This isa wonderful my 
to make some money and start you in a well 
paying business. 


THE CAPITOL TAILORS 
335 Capitol Bldg. 1 Chicago 


ones 7 all AF Qh 
doarantecd for oa atonane, © you buy 


-“ pa new, beautiful, snappy weaves 
rns and well-shape trousers 
onick fit pe y. These made-to-mea- 
sure wernned trousers are made Fone style 
desired. All seams reinforced; two s 
one watch, two hip pockets; Side waist 
straps. Prices range from $2.95 to $6.50 
for actual $6 to $12 standard values. 
Money after Examination 
if you are not Delighted 
We dye the yarns, weave the cloth and fit the 
trousers to you in our own tailor shop—*“‘from 
— toleg.” Contrast this with the usual 
from loom to commission house, to job- 
ber to tailor, to wearer. Write for free sam- 
and self-measurement instructions. Cus- 
tomers everywhere. Only “Loom to Leg” 
mills in the world. 
COLONIAL, WORSTED MILLS, 
Dept. 104 Lawrence, Mass. 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Horological Department 
Peoria, Illinois 
Largest and Best Wateh School in America 
We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
Engraving, Clock Work, Optics. Tu- 
ition reasonable. Board and rooms 
near school at moderate rates. Send 

for catalog of information. 
BRADLEY, 8. - Peoria, Ill. 










































Absolutely safe. Makes and burns its own 
gas. Brilliant 500 candle ee light. 
Casts no shadow. Costs 2 cents per 
week. No smoke, grease, nor odor, Over 
naetin bg Every lamp warranted. Agents , 
Write for catalog. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


76 E. 5th St., Canton, O, 


30 Days Free Trial > 


and if we haven't an agent in your BY] 
fm city, we he sell ae at wholesale 


ee AMERICAN 
, Motorcycle or Bicycle 


ht. Write’ for our in- 














yele or crc. 





©. CLASS PINS 


For School, College or Society, 
' DESIGNS-F REE!-EsTIMaTES 
NEW CATALOGUE 
GROUSE CO., Ne. Attleboro, Mass. 

















| Y CAN BE A SALESMAN 


EARN WHILE YOU L 

We have SALESMAN’S POSITIONS orn in is rl, 7m om can 
secure PRACTICAL TRAINING and earn good 
ing our course. Me: uip; with our system of ’pmactioal 
TRAINING earn from $1,200 to $10,000 per year. 
open. Address our nearest office. 

THE PRACTICAL SCHOOL oF ye =e 

Box 16, Cleveland. 0. Box 16, Ft. Werth, Tex. 
Box 16. New York, N. ¥. . 


AAEEPING in i cssoxs 


AT HOME DURING SPARE Ti 


A Month—Shert Hours 

Few hours weekly on a 
given. FR i) SCHOLARSHIP ‘to one stu- 
dent in a ‘town who will represent us, 
Send today for ge 38 I klet icay pabe. : To.nb0, 0. 
LINCOLN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


You , STAMMER 


Attend no stammering school till you get my large 
book and special rate. Largest and best schol nth the eer 


curing by po Write today. = |, Pres., 
horib- Western Schoo! for Stammerers, tnc,,.g22 First St., Mitwaskee, Wis. 
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Sapee 




































»» New Member of Haddock’s Power- 

. BUSINESS POWER Book Library. The Master Builder 
of Financial Ability and Commanding Business Personality. A 
_— analysis and instruction book in the underground factors 
resent-day fortune building, with actual directions for those who 

pod gee commercial chieftainship. The Greatest book on business 
wer and success ever formulated. Nothing like it in literature. 
An encyclopedia of rare, scientific rnies, methods and result-produc- 
ing plans for every successful business man, for the leaders in 
money-making, for those who are big men—or wish to be. This vol- 
wine is brand new, in a virgin field never before entered ; and mark 
this—it will be the big thing in_ business literature for years to come. 
Get the new book at once. If you don’t seé $1,000 in value for each 
dollar you paid—in short, Book Back— Money Rack. Send for cireu- 
lars. Price 3.00, Postpaid. THE POWER-BOOK 
LIBRARY, Auburndale Sta., Boston, Mass. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do withit. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or spore per week as 
illustrator or cartoonist. My practical sys- 
tem of personal individual essons by mail 
© will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ suc- 
IK cessful work for newspapers and magazines 
cS Y —— toteach you. Send me your sketch 










—_— 


ee 


sident Taft with 6c. instamps and I will 
phe you a test lesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of Mustrating, an 


Schofield Bldg... Cleveland Cartooning 


TYPE WRITERS sis 


No. 3 Olivers, 
Extra Special Ne. 3 overs, 
new, $42.50 cash or 845.00 on installments, easy 
terms. All other S$ 
Visibles, at equally low —— Bargains in No. 
2 Smith Premiers, Fay Sh ete. 
PRICES: $15.00 ‘AND UP 
5 days free trial or rented, rental to apply on 
purchase. for Catalogue. Address 
L-BARNES COMPANY, 1102 Munn Bidg., CHICAGO 


PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Cards, Circular, Book, Newspaper. Press $5. Large 
Rota tary $60. Save mente. Print for others, 

profit. All easy, rules sent. r 

catalog, TYPE. Cards, Paper. 

THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Connecticut 




















ite factory for Press 
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Success Magazine 


1911 Buggy Book 
FREE 


sed titeesncae tte teams 
the biggest factory of its kind in 






H. C. Phelps, imetaan” A\\ 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE Irs aa xl 
MFG. COMPANY, 
Station 218, Colambus, 0.7 
in the World 
nals Brn 


LY Vi 


See 














| Beautify Your Home With 
Trees and Shrubs 






I have over ~ million trees, all nursery grown. Mas, 
highly colored, large size evergreens a specialty. My 
beautifully illustrated catalog describes evergreens, forest, 
fruit and shade trees, shrubs, vines, roses, etc. It isa mine 
of information on tree planting and growing. Catalog 
and bargain sheet free. Address 

Box 206, Dundee Iil. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 
Make Your Hens Lay 
by Keeping them Well 


Send us your poult y dealer's name 
and we wiltgentt you (FRE a poate of J. C. 
uckols’ valuable boo 
EASES AND How TO 
a small sample packag 
ESSO CHICKEN CHARCOAL 

If you prefer a larger package of te 
charcoal, inclose seven cents in stamps to 
pay cost of mailing. 

The S. Obermayer Co. 
644 Evans Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


- 10,000 SEEDS 10c. J 


We tee, you to try our Prize Seeds this year and bare . 




































selected 50 best varieties and put oP. 10,000 
pecially to aay 4 Prize Vegetables and Flowers. They will 
produce more thau $25. worth of Vegetables and 10 bushels 


of Flowers. 
800 Seeds Cabbage 3 Best Varieties 3 pkts. 
2,600 ‘* Lettuce ea = Bh. 
800 “ Onion 2 Py ee 2 
1,000 ‘* Radish : Rae = os 
300 «6** Tomato : nt es 
2,000 ‘* Turnip - - ae 
2,500 ‘* Flowers 2s Grand Flowering Varieties 


In all 10,000 Seeds, and our new Seed Book with a 10c¢ 
Credit Check good for 10c selection, postpaid, 10c 


FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, BOX 122, SYRACUSE, N. Y. j 


YOUNG MEN WANTED 70 Learn Profession 
ree Surgery 


Originated and developed by John Davey. Our present 
men are of high type—clean, able, ambitious, of strong char- 
acter. We want more such men, age 20 to 25. Business grow- 
ing remarkably, affording best opportunities for advancement. 
Not a trade, but a a. with most favorable apprentice- 
ship terms. Combines outdoor work, travel, valuable exper- 
ience. Men of common type not desired. ' Positions open, 
March and April. Send for information blank now if you live 
East of Missouri’ River and North of Mason and Dixon Line 
where we operate most. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 4 City Bank Bidg., KENT, OHIO 


For 
If ordered together we send = 
both for $10. Freight & a 
paid east of Rockies. ot 
water, copper ae double walls, 
double glass doo: Free catalog 
describes them. "Send for it today, 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., 7 
Box 30, ‘ 


WANTED: 5000 Squabs Daily 


by only one N. Y. commission firm. See what they 
say in tional Squab Magazine (monthly). spec- 
imen copy trom us Ten Cents. Kead also in our big 
1911 Free Book how to make money breeding squabs, 
how to get $6 a doz., how to start small and grow big, 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 147 Howard St., Melrose, Mase. 


MONEY IN POULTRY AND SQUABS 


FOY’S BIG BOOK tells how to start small and 
ow big. Describes World’s Largest Pure-bred Poultry 
‘arm ; gives great mass of poultry information. Lowest 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators and brooders. 
4c.in stamps. F. FOY, Box 9, Des Moines, lowa ~ 


48 BREEDS £ Fine ne pare o Facematene Cache, 


raised, hardy and ma peautiful. Fowls, eggs and 
incubators at low prices. 


























































America’s greatest poultry 
farm. Send 4 cents for fine 100-page 17th ANNUAL 
POULTRY BOOK. 

R. F. NEUBERT, Box 772, MANKATO, MINN. 


SEE PAGE 3 
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BEST BOOKS ON LAND 





How We Make It Easy For You To 
Own Either An Irrigated or Non- 
Irrigated Farm In Canada 
This wonderful offer of the Canadien Pacific 
should be read by every man and woman 
watching for a lifetime opportunity—then 
write at once and investigate. Hundreds 


have paid fully for homes here out of first 
one or two crops. 


Get the Land That Pays For Itself In 


Sunny Alberta’sValleys 


The Famous Valleys of Canada’s Bow River and 

tchewan River. Only Small Payment Down 
ty ae Out Of Your Crops—‘*‘No Crops 
—No Pay. 


In the non-irrigated section of the Sas- 
katchewan River Valley, in Central Alberta, 
we oer you a farm on a new line of the 
Canadian Pacific at lowest prices and easi- 
est terms. 


Get ahome here. Under agreement, Pay 
out of crops for your land. Let us tell 
you of others here raising potatoes, onions, 
vegetable products, sugar beets, berries, 
alfalfa, field peas, timothy, dairying, gen- 
eral stock raising—enormous crops wheat, 
oats, barley and flax. Send me your name 

y and ask for books you want FREE. 


J. S. DENNIS, President 
CANADIAN PACIFIC IRRIGATION 
COLONIZATION CO., Ltd. 

223 9th Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


= 
FORTUNES 


in Pecans and 
Winter Vegetables 


The most promising section of the rich South- 
land is the coast country near Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi. The balmy winter climate, fertile soil and 
excellent shipping facilities to all points makes this 
land especially desirable for investment purposes. 


Here you can make from $100 to $500 profit per 
acre from Paper Shell Pecans and Winter Vege 
tables grown between the trees. An industrious 
man can make more profit off 1o acres of this rich 
land than the average Northern farmer does off 
from 160 acres of wheat or corn land. 


Grapefruit and Satsuma Oranges will produce a 
revenue of $150 and upwards per acre, the third 
or fourth year from planting. 


There’s no better land peguation in the South 
to-day than the one I offer. | want you to write for 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
telling what others have done and are doing. $30 
Cash, $10 monthly, buys ten acres. For your own 
good, sit down and write at once. 


EDWIN B. LANG, 1314—26th Ave., GULFPORT, MISS. 


Too Much to people who have 

never seen it. Write 
Florida Land Brooksville Board of 
has heen sold Trade for BOOK OF 
es §8=8FACTS, describing dif- 
ferent kinds of Florida soil. We have no land to sell 
but want settlers and investors to develop richest dis- 
trict in Florida, according to State Dept. of Agriculture ; not pine 
land, not sand, but high and rolling with rich dark top soil and 
clay subsoil. No fertilizer, irrigation or drainage necessary. 
Raises 80 bu. corn per acre. Best for citrus fruits, truck and 
staple crops. An industrious man, with $500 to $1,000 capital, 
can be independent here, 300 ft. above sea; no swamps or 
marshes. Ideal climate, schools, churches, towns, good roads, 
all conveniences. Home seekers and investors please investigate. 
We need you ard will help you, Board of Trade, Box 231, Brooksville, Fla. 
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“Keep chickens,” 


says the FARM JOURNAL, 


and live better 
at less cost. 


HOUSANDS of families, in city and country, 


have found this the easy way to 1MPpRoVE their standard of liv- 
ing, and at the same time LowER THE Cost. With chickens you always 
have delicious food, for the family or for “company.” Their eggs supply 
you with ready money or ready food. They are pets that pay their board. 
By keeping chickens, boys and girls can earn money, and also get an excellent 
training. Sometimes the back-yard plant grows into a large business, like 
those of Curtiss, and Foster, who make many thousands of dollars a year. 
Raising chickens pays if you know how, whether you keep a dozen 
hens, or run a large poultry farm; but you need the best guides. Many 
get from their chickens less than HALF as much as they might get with the 
guidance of any of these three splendid modern poultry-books, which tell the 
experience and methods of the most successful modern poultry-raisers. 
These methods have all been tested by actual experience and proved successful. The 
FARM JOURNAL stands back of them, for it has investigated.them and kNows. They can be 


used with six hens or six thousand. Literally scores of thousands are using these methods 
with splendid success and profit. 


The Million Egg Farm is the great guide-book for back-yard chicken- 


raisers. It tells how J. M. Foster is running 
an egg farm in the heart of the New Jersey pine belt that brought his concern a profit of a 
little more than $19,000 last year. This was made from sales of commercial eggs, 
some stock, and day-old chicks. Foster has nearly 20,000 laying hens now, and will market 
this year between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 eggs. 


Anyone who “raises eggs,” either for market or the home table, should of course know all 
about the system used in this huge business. ‘‘ THE Mittion Ecc Farm” gives the whole story: How 
the stock is raised, how the hens are fed, all about the ‘‘Rancocas Unit” (which is one of the most 
interesting features to owners of a few chickens), how Foster started and the mistakes he made, how 
novices shall start, and what to avoid. A really wonderful story of success. 


Curtiss Poultry Book tells how Roy Curtiss, a farmer’s boy, starting 


with a few neglected hens, has built up at NiaGara Farm 
one of the best-paying poultry plants in the world. Roy agreed that if his father would furnish the 
feed, he (Roy) would supply epes and chickens for the farm table, and all left over were to belong tohim. In two years 
Roy was using so much feed that his father had to cry quits, but the boy kept right on. His brother joined him, and 
the business grew and grew. But they had no guidance, and had to learn by their own mistakes. Such a guide as the 
Curtiss Poultry Book would have saved them thousands of dollars. This capital book was written right at Niagara 
Farm by the veteran poultryman, Michael K. Boyer. He says he never saw a om poultry plant so well managed. 
Every day shipments go off, every day money comes in. Their percentage of fertile eggs, of live, strong chickens 
hatched, of day-old chicks shipped without loss, is really wonderful. This book gives all their methods and feed for- 
mulas, tested and approved by years of experience. Many pictures. Whether you raise chickens, ducks, or eggs, have 
a dozen fowls or thousands, you will find in this book help that you can get in no other way. 


Poultry Secrets is a remarkable collection of successful“ wrinkles ” in poultry- 


keeping secured and edited by Micnaet K. Boyer (known to poultry- 
men as ‘‘Uncle Mike”). Many of these were treasured secrets of famous poultrymen, guarded with jealous 
care because of their great value. We paid hundreds of dollars for them. This is the THIRTEENTH EDITION, and 
thousands are using these methods with great profit. E k 

W. R. Curtiss tells his successful method of hatching 50 per cent. more pullets than cockerels; the Philo System 
is described and explained; the “ 15-cents-a-bushel ” and *‘8-cents-a-bushel” green feed secrets; secrets of the Angell, 
Palmer, and Hogan Systems; Boyer’s method of absolutely insuring fertility of eggs for hatching; Townsend’s system 
for preventing death of chicks in the shell; Felch’s famous mating chart, suppressed for many years; feeding and 
fattening secrets; and MANY OTHER PRICELESS SECRETS, are here disclosed for the first time. 




































































ANY ONE of these books, | ANY TWO of the books, | ALL THREE of the books, 
and Farm Journal bal- | and the Farm Journal for | and Farm Journal for 


4g of 1911 and all of three years, two years, 


50 cents $1.00 $1.00 


Be sure to say plainly WHICH BOOK or books you want. 


is a splendid 64-page guide book for owners of small vegetable gardens. There is 
Garden Oo money in back yards, and many ways of Mare down the high cost of living. 
“Garden Gold” tells how; it may be substituted for any one of the three poultry 
booklets mentioned above at the same price. 































is the standard paper for everyone who grows or wants to grow fruit, vegetables, 

Farm Journ poultry, or stock of any kind. It is 34 years old, and has over 750,000 subscrib- 

‘ers, in all parts of the country. “Judge Biggle ’ and “ Peter Tumbledown” are 

characters far better known to many than Hamlet or Micawber. It has a fine poultry department, more valuable than 

most poultry papers. It is a favorite paper with housekeepers. Clean, clever, cheerful, amusing, intensely practical. 
Cut to fit everybody, young or old, village, suburbs, or rural routes. Unlike any other paper and always has been. 









On any one-dollar offer, if your order is mailed within TEN DAYS of the date of this magazine, 
we will send you also the famous Poor Richard Revised an Almanac for 1911, full of wit and 
wisdom for the rural home. Address your letter just like this:— 


FARM JOURNAL, 159 Clifton St., Philadelphia 


lF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTEC BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 3 











Copuyr ght 1910, Patriot Publishing Cémpany 


Who Was 





There 


That You Knew? 


Look slowly, searchirigly at the faces in this strange 


old Civil War photograph. 


Perhaps some one near and dear to you was in this 
group of the 93rd New York, just before Antietam 
ushered in the bloodiest day of the Civil War. 
perhaps he fought among the men in Gray under 
whose dream of conquering 
Washington that same day was shattered. 


Lee and Jackson, 


You can look for the face you want through three 


thousand five hundred more photographs—like this, 


Or 


3500 Undying Witnesses of Our Great War 


* \ZING but true—Oxur Civil War was photographed. 
d From Sumter to Appomattox, Mathew Brady, fore- 
st camera artist of his time, risked his life again and 


accompanying the armies and navies—under special 
1 of Allen Pinkerton, of the United States Secret 

ind with special permission from Lincoln. 
men in Blue or Gray serving the guns, tearing up rail- 
1ying pontoons; in the grim trenches, ’round the camp 
the way to the hospital; famous leaders and dusty, 
ly soldiers, gallant fighters and ghastly dead passed be- 
e eyes of Brady’s cameras. Through his infinite pains 
ng every negative, before and after exposing, by the 
*Scott-Archer” chemical processes just discovered, 
thousands of eye witnesses of our terrible national 
ragedy have been preserved to this day. Chance has buried 
se almost unbelievable photographs from view for half a 
tury. Now their resurrection comes, by another strange 
>, just in time for the country-wide celebration of the 

emi-centennial of 1861. 





J. Pierpont Morgan 


ret this collection—Congress paid § 
for part of it. General Ben}. F. 
nd General Garfield said it was 


pon brings you eighteen prints 
almost priceless pictures for 
t the cost of mailing. 





Review of Reviews Company 


13 Astor Place, New York 


If SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 





Se United States Government paid $27,840 for the Brady 
pictures and promptly buried them in the War Depart- 
ment, as an important part of our secret records ; but the 
great camera genius who took the photographs kept a dupili- 
cate set for himself. When he died these too were lost; until 
now, nearly fifty years after the war, they have been found 
again. How they were taken, how they were lost, how they 
were recovered—how the Review of Reviews secured them and 
put them into a superb set of books so that you and every 
other American would own them is a wonderful romance that 
can’t be told here. Send the coupon and you will get the 
whole story. 
It is most fitting that President Taft has been pleased to 
write a special letter for inclusion in the history that accom- 
panies these photographs, for the work is no more dramatic 
in its illustrations than it is truly national in its text. 
We have the privilege of offering this great collection for a 
limited time only. We suggest that you act promptly to 
avoid disappointment. 


















Name 


: 
| 


graph. 


taken in the heat of the greatest struggle since 
Napoleon’s time; like this, driving home to every 
American a sense of his personal heritage in that 
awful test, and pride that neither North nor South 
was found wanting in skill or courage, but that 
both cemented by their blood the brotherhood of 
the United States of America. 


Photographic 
Prints 


[8 FREE 


Send only 10 cents tor mailing 


To give you some idea of the bigness 
of this enterprise, a monumental and ab- 
sorbing work, not for this day only, but 
to be handed down to future generations 
of American citizens,—your children, — 
we have chosen 18 typical photographs, 
reproduced them carefully, and enclosed 
them in a handsome portfolio. These 18 
we will give you FREE if you send only 
10 cents—the cost of mailing. Even these 
samples will be valuable acquisitions. 


Not only are they of great historical 
importance, but they will make appro- 
priate additions to your library walls. 
They show eighteen different aspects of 
the mighty struggle. 


Let us hear from you before our 
supply is gone. Better send the 
coupon at unce and make sure. 


Success, 
March 


Review of Reviews 


13 Astor Place 
New York 


Send me, free of charge, the 18 
reproductions of your newly dis- 
covered Brady Civil War photo- 

graphs, ready for framing and contained 

in a handsome portfolio. Also send me the 
story of these photographs and tell me how I 
can get the whole collection for the value of one photo- 
I enclose 10 cents to cover the cost of mailing. 








Address 





See Pace 3 
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Laying the Last Rail on New $123,000,000.00 Railway to the Pacific Coast—Opening to Settlement a Territory Twice as 
e as New York State 





40 Cents a Day Buys Five Large Building Lots, One 
in Each of Five of the Most Rapidly Growing Young 
Cities in the Northwest, Chosen from 229 New Towns 
on the Newest, Shortest, Best Transcontinental Railway. 


HIS proposition is entirely new. It is made by 

the only corporation in America formed to co- 

operate with the great railway systems in de- 
veloping new towns along their lines—not ‘‘boom” 
towns or cities on paper. 

Our investment plan is new, scientific. That 
great economic principal—the Law of Averages— 
the foundation of all life and fire insurance business, 
has by us for the first time been applied to real estate 
investments, thereby dividing risk of loss, multiplying 
probability of profit, minimizing hazard, and practically 
eliminating speculation. 

Greatest Engineering Feat 

Associated Press despatches already have told the 
story of the building, by the great Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, of its ‘‘ Extension ”’—the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound—from the Missouri River 
through the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and Washington, 
to Seattle and Tacoma; the shortest road, by 152 miles, 
between the Great Lakes and Pacific’ tidewater. 


Reaches Uncle Sam’s Last Farm 

While the road was building, thousands of settlers 
moved in and took possession of millions of acres of 
agricultural, grazing, timber and coal lands. When, 
in a few weeks, fast passenger service is established, 
the greatest migration in our history will begin. The 
road is now open, clear through, to passenger and 
freight traffic. Land values will rise with the tide 
of immigration. Many fortunes already have been 
made from the appreciation of land values. 


“Looking Backward” 

If you had gone out over the Central Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Northern Pacific, or Great 
Northern Railroad, the first year any of them was 
opened; had examined the possibilities for growth 
possessed by each new town, you could have picked 
five or ten cities in which it would have been safe to 
buy, close in, for, say $125, a building lot in each 
town, that since then would have doubled in value 
many times. You might have made a mistake in one 
or two towns, but you could not have gone wrong on 
the whole number. 

The president of Northwest Townsite Co. was the 
first passenger over the new road, from Chicago to 


We desire a few High-Class 
Experienced Salesmen 


Seattle. He spent two months in studying the new 
towns and their probable future, and was given every 
opportunity for gaining information. We finally bought, 
for spot cash, land in the ten towns described on this 
page—towns that look as if they may be Denvers or 
Omahas some day. 

These towns are ‘‘ preferred risks,” chosen as if one 
had taken the same number of people (229), just as 
they came along the street; had submitted each one 
to a rigid medical examination, and because of in- 
firmity, youth, old age, bad habits or bad history, 
rejected all but ten. The robust person would be 
the safest to insure. The ten sturdiest towns have 


the best prospects for growth, hence are safest to 
invest in. 


‘ 


Put Your Eggs in Five Baskets 


This was our first application of the Law of Averages. The 
next was like it. We decided not to offer for sale our land in 
any one of these towns, but we do now offer to sell, to a 
limited number of persons, in one transaction, for $625, one 
large, choice building lot in each of five of these ten best 
towns. This is an ave of $125 a lot. And we'will sell all 
five lots for $25 down and $10 a month (40 cents a day for each 
working day,) without interest on deferred payments. 

ou have five years in which to pags your lots. Each 
lot will be deeded as fast as paid for. e pay all taxes until 
lots are deeded. We give a Warranty Deed, with Abstract of 
Title, for each lot. T a prices charged are at present actual 
local market values. e leading National Bank in each 
town is agent for our property there, and will confirm our 
valuations. Only one of our ten towns is more than three 
yous old. Ought they not to double in population and in 
and values during the next five years? 


Investment Insurance Feature 


If the purchaser of an allotment for five lots dies before 
completing his purchase, we will deed the lots, free and clear, to 
his next of kin, if one-half of the purchase price has been paid. 

Two or more persons can buy an allotment of five lots as 
partners, thus making the monthly payments easier for each. 

Every one of our towns, when we invested there, was either 
a County Seat, division point or junction point on the new 

, an nks, newspapers, solid business blocks 
and other permanent features. And each was an industrial 
centre, where some vast natural resource was being developed. 
Our land adjoins the most settled, built-up portion of each 
town, and the principal streets and avenues have been con- 


tinued directly through our property. Upon several of the 


tracts substantial buildings already have been built. 


Get your banker to look us up. Meanwhile, let us send you 
our copyrighted book of facts, containing maps and full in- 
formation. Fill out the coupon below and mail it to us if you 
desire to participate in the safest and most promising real 


estate investment ever offered in this country. 


“A TALE OF TEN | 
CITIES ” 


MOBRIDGE, South Dakota— 


w faster in three years than 
maha in ten years; railroad 


resources—ideal ma 
listributing point. 
River city. 





McLAUGHLIN, South Dakota— 


important junction point. 
Braneh toad. %0 ‘miles 


most rapid dovelopenent, 


McINTOSH, South Daketa— 

County seat, division point, in 
heart of recently opened Sioux 
Reservation, where 16,000 
American farmers took up 
homestead lands last October. 


resources ; 

with $25,000; churches, school- 
houses, new spapere, elevators, 
stock yards. Building lots 
selling as high as $1,000 . 
Our properties abut on Main 
Street. 


LEMMON, South Dakota— 


Named for G. E. Lemmon. 
One of most remarkable towns 











in Northwest. At age of two 
years was incorporated city, 
with mayor, aldermen, auditor, assessor, city attorney, 
city engineer, chief of police, street commissioner, fire de- 
rtment, schoo! board, and a park. Has three banks, one 
,000 resources; municipal water-works, electric lighting 
plant, long-distance and local ’phone service, three churches, 
od schools, hospital, three newspapers, theatre, six 
hotels, four grain elevators. 


HETTINGER, North Dakota— 


County seat: center fertile farming country, settled 50 
miles north, 65 miles south, all tributary to Hettinger. Four 
banks, five grain elevators, $14,000 public school, three ex- 
ceptionally good hotels, six lumber yards, good merchandise 
stores, opera house, auditorium, three churches, active 
Commercial Ciub. State Experimental Station nearby. 


Hettinger’s pride is its substantial brick and stone business 
ploe 


REEDER, North Dakota— 


Beautiful townsite, with wide trade territory. Center of 
rich farming community—wheat, fruits, live stock are most 
important product; lignite coal and tile clay here; three 
nks, five lumber yards, churches, schools, newspapers, 
four grain elevators, automobile livery, bottling works. 
Commercial Club trying to make Reeder county seat. 


ROUNDUP, Montana— 


on Musselshell River; mining and agricultural center—un- 
limited supply of good coal. Pay rolls at mines $100,000 
month. Railway Company invested $1,000,000 in coal lands 
here. Farmers raise small grains, fruit, cattle, sheep. 
Building stone and timber plentiful. Roundup has water- 
works, electric light, fire department, modern schools, local 
and long distance phones, banks, hotels—conveniences and 
samprovements of cities four times its size. 


THREE FORKS, Montana— 


Lewis-Clark expedition camped here in 1805. Confluence 
of the Gallatin, Madison, Jefferson Rivers, forming Mis- 
souri. Meeting point of four valleys; richest agricultural 
lands, intervening mountains contain great mineral wealth ; 
natural trade center. paaty French traders here met In- 
dians, who came with furs in canoes down these streams. 
Town established September, 1908; now a division terminal 
on the C. M. & P. 8. Ry., also a’station on the Northern 
Pacific. From here branch of the C. M. . S&S. Ry. is 
rojected to Yellowstone National Park; electric line to 
ozeman just put in operation. 


DEER LODGE, Mostana— 


County seat. Connection point of the C.M. & P.8. ey, and 
Northern Pacific. Location of Montana State College; 
famous for its beautiful homes, shady trees and lawns. 
Here are car shops of the new C. M. & P.8. Ry., employing 
several hundred men; electric mye | plant, two gravity 


water supply vee, sewer 7 m, fine schools, college, 
churches, court house, public library; rich in surrou = 
copper mi timber and agricultural 


nes, > 
home of many employees of copper industries at Butte 
Anaconda. 


ST. MARIES, Idaho 


at confinence of beautiful St. Maries and St. Joe Rive 

steamboat navigation to Coeur d’Alene country; $60, 
brick business blocks ; ,000 schoolhouse; one $17,000 and 
one $10,000 bank building; big saw mills, = lied from 
largest soey of white pine timber in the world, south of 
by branch of C. M.& P.S. Ry.—electric lights, 
pve | water-works, water power ; copper. lead and silver 
leposits being developed in hbor 00d; rich bottom 
Jands produce enormous crops. Idea) climate, abundant 
rainfall—310,000 acres of indian lands adjoining town just 
opened to white settlers. 








NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY, 
31 0 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


to me. 





Fill Out this Coupon and Mail It to Us 
NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 
310 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen :—Reserve for me, temporarily, subject to approval, 


and without — upon me to buy them, five building lots, 
one in each of 


Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway, and send form of contract 


ve of the best towns upon the new Chicago, 














IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE" IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTES BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


See pace 3 









































PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Information 
Views and Illustrations 





GREAT many people are interested in the 
Pacific Northwest. The Pacific Northwest 
is known as the Land of Opportunity. 

People are pouring into this great country from 
the east and south. The small farms in this sec- 
tion are making their owners rich. The Pacific 
Northwest besides being a land of limitless oppor- 
tunity is also an IDEAL place to live. It is a land 
of real homes. There is plenty of room out here 
—numberless opportunities for the men who will 
make their homes on ten acre or larger farms. 
There are fortunes to be made. Stock raising, 
poultry raising, dairying, garden truck, farming, 
fruit growing—pay big. There are plenty of mar- 
kets for everything at highest prices. 


Free 


HE PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB is 

in constant communication with over 170 

development associations of the Pacific 
Northwest. It is the purpose of these organ- 
izations to supply interested people with au- 
thentic information § regarding the various 
opportunities of the different sections. This 
information is absolutely impartial and _ is 
furnished free. The literature sent to an 
inquirer will help him materially in deciding 
where in the Northwest he had rather live. 
The literature sent out is intensely interesting 
and valuable to the prospective Pacific North- 


west Home Owner. Send, clearly written, name 
and address to 


Information Manager 


Portland Commercial Club 


Portland : 


: Oregon 





SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 3 
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A CAPTIVE 


Non ‘board name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. This famous painting shows him a captive, 


on board the English ship Bellerophon, gazing out across the solemn sea toward France, where he was once Emperor. 
Empire is at an end, yet is unconscious that 


that his dream of Universal 


He realizes 
he is soon to be banished like an outcast a thousand miles 


from shore to the lonely and barren rocks of St. Helena. This famous picture from Ridpath’s History, illustrates but one event out of thousands 
which make up the history of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Success Magazine readers have shown wonderful appreciation of our remarkable offer on this great history. 
splendid work to delighted readers living in every state of the Union. 


every purchaser is more than satisfied. 


We have shipped this 
Over 200,000 sets of this monumental work have been sold and 


The English speaking world have endorsed this as the only History of the World worth having. We 


offer the remaining sets, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half Morocco, to Success Magazine readers at a great sacrifice in price. 


Never Again Such a Book Bargain as This! 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address 


plainly and mail now before you forget it. 








Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his History, and to 


print our price broadcast for the sake of selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales, Send Coupon To-day. 
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President Harrison said: 
“Thefauthor’s 
labors are deserv- 
ing of the highest 
praise. The print- 
ing and binding are 
first class and the 
illustrations are of 
a high order. 
most heartily 
recommend this 
great work for 
study and conven- 
ient reference.” 
President McKinley said: 

; “T am familiar 
with the merits 
of Ridpath’s 
History of the 
World, and cor- 
dially commend 

t to the scholar 
as well as to the 
BP plain people 
fee cenerally.”’ 
President Cleveland said: 

‘ “I unhesitating- 
ly commend Rid- 
path’s History of 
the World as a 
work of great 
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merit and believe 
that it should 
have a prominent 
place in every 
library.” 
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massive (el ee 
volumes, 
weight 

50 Ibs. 














4,000 double column pages, 
2,000 superb illustrations, 








IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the 
pyramids of Egypt were built ; down through the romantic, 
troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence ; of 
Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendor; of 
Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French elegance and British 
power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the dawn of 
yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds you 
spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorb- 
ing and inspiring was ever written by man. 
IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of his- 
tory. Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, 
crowning the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain 
platform, sees Themistocles, with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, 
smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail, and help to mould the 
language in which this paragraph is written. Rome perches Nero upon 
the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s name to stand 
fur countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty ; Napoleon fights 
Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at 
last the end of his gilded dream hascome. Bismarck is there—gruff, over- 
bearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain 
at France, which says ‘‘ You shall not.” Washington is there, ‘‘ four square 
to all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British 
strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the 


heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on intoanother Century—the most 
colossal world-figure ot his time. 





IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonder- 
fully beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever 
equaled. He pictures the great historical events as though they 
were happening before your eyes; he carries you with him to 
see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and war- 
riors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with 
Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that 
thin line of Greek spearsmen work havoc with the Persian Hordes on 
the field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 
| gehen in your home means you need never 
spend a lonely evening. You can associ- 
ate with the world’s heroes; you can cross the 
Rubicon with Caesar, after which Rome 
was free no more. You can sit at the 
feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of 
tes, Caesar and akespeare, 
map of China and Japan, diagram of Pan- 


the ancient world. You can kneel 
at the shrine of Lincoln, ‘the Sy 
& ama Canal, and write me full particulars 
of your special offer to Success Magazine 


FREE 
COUPON 


TT 
WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
H. E. SEVER, President 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Please mail without cost to 
me sample pages of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, containin 
photogravures of Napoleon an 
Queen Elizabeth, engravings of 
greatest human of all time; the r 
gentlest memory of our world.” 
It is ennobling to commune with 
these children of destiny. To be 
associated with great men is to 
be pret one’s self, and you 
will add to your store of 
knowl , which is power 
and to the richness of 
your life. 


ADDRESS 


Write your name and address carefully and mee coupon today. 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 








HILE Pompeian Massage Cream is used in several million homes by both 
husband and wife, yet in some homes men still think it is a woman’s face cream, 
and again, women think it is a man’s cream. Pompeian is for both, just as 
much as soap is for both. But Pompeian cleanses, refreshes, improves and invigorates 


the skin as no soap possibly can. There is no logical reason why either man or woman 
should have the cleaner or more wholesome skin. 


We are all judged largely on first and general appearances—yes, judged before we speak. 
Comparatively few people come to know our inner selves. Hence the value of appearance; 
hence the necessity of a fresh, healthy, wholesome skin. 








Such a complexion is in itself 


a good introduction for man or woman into either social or business circles. 


You are judged before you speak! ‘Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian 
and have one. 





POMPEIAN 


MASSAGE CREAM 


Don’t confuse Pompeian with “cold” or grease creams. Pompeian Massage Conten is entirely differ. 
ent in purpose, use and results. Pompeian “rolls” out of the pores, bring the hidden dirt with it. 
It is this rolling-out feature which makes Pompeian Massage Cream entirely different from “cold” or 
grease creams, which stay in the pores. Use cold creams for cold cream uses, but when you want a 
cleansing massage cream insist on Pompeian. At all dealers. 





Cin chests tena twa adits Trial Jar and Art Picture, both sent for 10c. (stamps 
SS SS oe oe os a or coin) for Postage and Packing 


For years you have heard of Pompeian’s merits 

yous y P 

and benefits. To get you to act now we will 

send a “ Pompeian Beauty” Art 

Picture, in exquisite colors, with 

each trial jar. This is a rare offer. 

This “ Pompeian Beauty” is 
very expensive and immensely 

All dealers , 
50c, 75c and $1 Popular. Clip coupon now. 


lhe Pompeian Mfg Co. 
40 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
Enclosed find roc, (stamps or coin), for postage and packing, 


end me a trial jar of Pompeian and a ** Pompeian Beauty *’ 











Tastee 











